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PREFACE 

Visitors to the Prophet’s tomb in Medina are sometimes 
beguiled from their prayers by a large calligraphic device fixed 
directly above the entrance. Those who have time to decipher it 
find a line of verse which announces the presence of ‘A great 
Prophet, whose created nature was the character which the 
Merciful has magnified in the Master ofBooks.’'' This is the epi¬ 
taph which Islam has chosen for its founder: a celebration not of 
his conquests, his divine knowledge, or his eschatological glory, 
but his a^ldq: his noble traits of character. 

Given the importance which the Muslim tradition, and 
Sufism in particular, attaches to ‘nobility of character’, it is 
unsurprising that Ghazali (d.505/1 ii i), who, among his other 
accomplishments, was surely ‘the greatest ethical thinker of 
Islam,’® should have addressed the subject at length in his Revival 
of the Religious Sciences. The present translation makes available to 
Arabicless readers for the first time'^ two sections of the Revival 
which are especially characteristic of his ethics. Book 22 deals 
with the diagnosis and cure of bad character, which is seen as a 
spiritual cataract over the inner eye by which man may see God, 
while Book 23 takes a closer look at two of the most famihar 
such vices: gluttony and uncontrolled lust. 

* In Arabic: Nabfy“” khalquhu ’l-^uluqu ’l-la^i/lahu '^azzama ’r-Rahmanu 

ft sayyidi ’l-kutbi. The line is from the Madha nabawiya baligha, a eulogy of the 
Prophet by the South Arabian saint 'Abd Allah al-Haddad (d. 1132 AH/1720 ad). It 
contains an echo of a famous prayer ascribed to the Prophet: ‘O Lord God; Thou hast 
made good my creation, therefore make good my character also!’ and refers to the 
Qur’anic verse in which he is told, Assuredly, thou art of a tremendous character. Cf 
below, p. 7. 

* Horten, Die Philosophie des Islam, 227. 

If we exclude the abridged and rather mutilated translation of the entire Revival 
by Maulana Fazlu’l-Katim. There is also a French epitome of the Ihya’ by G.H. 
Bousquet. 
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Throughout the two works we are reminded of the Prophet’s 
dictum that ‘the best of affairs is the middle course’, ^azali’s 
spmtual technology, with characteristically Muslim moderation 
aims not at destroying the natural impulses of the soul, but at 
nnging them into an equilibrium which will allow the mystic 
to approach God without distraction. Reading his words, we 
s ould hope that the outlook which this bespeaks will not be 
forgotten by contemporary Muslims, who, while eager to shake 
off the deadening influence of secularity, at times seem given to 
excesses unworthy of their patrimony. 

Generations prior to our own took for granted the need for 
this inward labour. We, however, should remind ourselves of its 
function before we can hope to understand ^azall’s concerns, 
or indeed most of the concerns of pre-modern ethical literature’ 
With his customary passion, Ananda Coomaraswamy has wnt- 
ten of the serious difficulties we face in recovering this 
perspective; 

Our modem civilization is essentiaUy individualistic and 
self-assertive, even our educational systems being more and 
more designed to foster ‘self-expression’ and ‘self-realiza¬ 
tion [...] On the other hand, in the words of Eckhart, 
Holy scripture cries aloud for freedom from self. In this 
unanimous and universal teaching, which affirms an 
absolute liberty and autonomy, spatial and temporal, attain¬ 
able as well here and now as anywhere else, this treasured 
personality’ of ours is at once a prison and a faUacy.'' 

The following editions of the Revival have been used in 
prepanng the translation; (i) the Amiriya edition of 1289 ah, as 
repnnted at the margin of al-Zabidl’s commentary, Ithaf al-sadat 
al-muttaqm (Cairo; al-Maymaniya, 1311 ah, referred to as A); (2) 
the text reproduced in the Ithaf itself, irregulanties in which’are 
sometimes pointed out by the commentator (Z); (3) the al- 

" ‘TfamM«n<j:Self-Naughting’, m Coomaraswamy, ii. 88-9. 
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Maktaba al-Azhariya edition of 1317 ah (MA). Attention is 
drawn to significant discrepancies only; obvious typographic 
errors are omitted. 

Square brackets have been employed for explanatory material 
added to the text, and also for the Arabic equivalent of certain 
locutions for which no satisfactory equivalent exists in En glis h 
Qur’anic material, for which I have drawn heavily on Pickthall’s 
Meaning of the Glorious Koran, is in italics and is numerated in 
accordance with the King Fu’ad Edition, while references to the 
haditli literature foUow the system used in Wensinck’s Concord¬ 
ance, with the more recondite Traditions being identified 
according to the volume and page numbers of the printed edi¬ 
tions of those works listed in the Bibliography. Where such 
material has not been identified in printed works the reader has 
been referred to the takhrij ofal-Zabidi and the zati'a’id literature. 
Roughly following the system of al-'^Iraqi, all Traditions have 
been divided into three groups; those included by al-Bukhari 
and Muslim, for which no reference to other sources has been 
made, those covered by the other collections used by Wensinck, 
for which other sources are mentioned but rarely, and thirdly, 
the less important texts; this for the sake of clarity. Non-hadidi 
sources used by Ghazali have also been identified as far as is prac¬ 
ticable, since the work can only be fully understood by reference 
to its antecedents. The pagination in references to the Ihya is that 
of the Cairo edition of Mustafa al-Halabi (1347 ah) as being per¬ 
haps more widely available than the three texts listed above. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

T O SOME extent, the history of Muslim mystical literature 
mirrors the two stages of technique and experience which 
are its subject. Although there is evidence to suggest that a direct 
experience of the Divine was a conditioning fact of much early 
Muslim piety, the sober articulation of this encounter was not 
attempted for several hundred years. An orthodoxy had to 
coalesce from countless different strands before it could with¬ 
stand the shock of an Islamic monism; and even when the 
impact came, climaxing with the elegant and uncompromising 
gnosis of men like Ibn al-‘Arabi and al-Jili, the consequent 
friction was intense. Only the preceding centuries of moderate, 
devotional mysticism legitimised Sufism sufficiently for this to 
occur at aU. 

Part of ^azali’s significance lies in his historical situation at 
the isthmus (barza^) between these two traditions. Authen¬ 
tically at home both in the idiom of ascesis, with its fasts and 
meditations on death, and in the controlled ecstasy of a meta¬ 
physic of encounter which had absorbed the best of 
Neoplatonism, he is the Janus of Muslim thought.' It is from 
this, rather than from any unique originality, that his prestige 
derives: he defined an equilibrium between letter and spirit 
which, despite the continuing vitality of both extremes, was to 
determine the tenor of Muslim religious life from his day on. 

Ghazal! was a polymath who excelled in most of the 
traditional Islamic disciplines.^ His was the distinction of 
refuting those aspects of Greek philosophy which were thought 
to contradict truths received in the Islamic scriptures.^ His also 
were some of the most serious works of Aristotelian logic,"^ of 
Islamic jurisprudence,^ theology,® the definitive rebuttal of the 
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Isma ill sect,^ and four influential textbooks of law according to 
the Shaff i rite.* But many would argue that his most characteris¬ 
tic and impressive contribution to the evolution of Islam lay in 
the realm of spiritual method. His was a life of introspection 
doubt, and unmistakeable sincerity, which bestowed on him a 
gift for recognising inward purity and the techniques by which 
man may achieve it. He was distressed by what he saw as the 
excessive formalism of the day, in which brilliant scholars 
expounded texts of the greatest complexity, but with intentions 
tainted by vainglory. In his most interesting work, the Revival of 
the Religious Sciences, one senses a conviction that the righteous 
elite had been corroded, expressed with an urgency which can 
only have been intensified by the political vagaries of the period 
and the fragile position of the doctrine and law school to which 
he belonged.® Deliverance could only come through a 
rekindling of that sincerity and sanctity for which the early gen¬ 
erations of Islam had been celebrated, by means of passing 
t rough the refiner’s fire of self-naughting. The resulting clarity 
of soul not only resulted in personal integrity, it opened the way 
for the supernal light to flood in from above. This methodology, 
he discovered, lay m that mystical tradition which since about 
the third century of Islam had been known as Sufism. 

To outline the history of Muslim mysticism is not our pur¬ 
pose in this introduction; many exceUent accounts are available 
elsewhere.Instead we shall content ourselves with exploring 
those trends which were directly formative of ^azali’s influen¬ 
tial system of ethics and psychomachy. 

It IS now a commonplace—but one which bears repeating— 
that from the time when Louis Massignon’s work on Sufi ter¬ 
minology appeared, if not before, most Western scholar have 
acquiesced m Sufism’s own claim to an Islamic scriptural prove¬ 
nance. In his Essai sur les engines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane, first published in 1922, the French orientalist, 
informed both by a mastery of the texts and by his own ecu- 


I ixienical vision, showed that the manner in which the classical 
derivation of Sufi lexis from the Qur’an and hadifi, far from 
I being an exercise in mauvais foi or an attempt to hoodwink the 
j orthodox, was both historically and methodologically authen- 
i tic. Against the traditional Orientalist dismissal of the Muslim 
! source texts as outpourings of an arid legafism, and the claim that 
the richness of medieval MusUm spirituality must perforce be 
the product of foreign influence, he argued convincingly that it 
was the Prophet’s intense and sustained experience of God, sup¬ 
ported by his moral excellence, which provided the ultimate 
reference for Sufism. The Qur’anic citations which often intro¬ 
duce each chapter in the classical Sufi texts are not justifications, 
but archetypes and commands." 

II. SELF-NAUGHTING IN THE ISLAMIC SCRIPTURES 

According to the Islamic revelation, the quarry of the religious 
life cannot be visible here on earth. No vision can attain Him, 
says the Qur’an, but He attains all vision.'^ When Moses asks to 
see God on Sinai, he is told: Never shall you see Me}^ And yet 
wheresoever you turn, lo, there is the face of God:^* the Maker may 
be veiled, but His works. His evidentiary signs, are made strik¬ 
ingly palpable to aU men: 

In the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the succession of 
night and day, are signs for people of understanding [albab]. 
Those who remember God while standing, sitting, and on their 
sides, and who meditate on the creation of the heaven and the 
earth. ‘Our Lord! You have not created this in vain. Glorious are 
You! So ward offfrom us the punishment ofhelU’^^ 

Do they not see the camels, how they are created? 

And the sky, how it is raised? 

The hills, and how they are set up; 

The earth, how it is spread out?^^ 
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The natural world contains the vestigia Dei which inform 
man of the Divine attributes and suggest a proper response. 
God is, for instance, the Resurrector; 

Does man think that he mil be left to no purpose? 

Was he not a drop qfgushingjiuid? 

Then He made him a clot, and shaped him and fashioned, 

And created the pair, male and female; 

Is not such a one able to quicken the dead?^^ 

Man recognises these attributes with his lubb^^ (plural albab), a 
word whose resonances include ‘core’ or ‘seed’, and denote an 
intuitive rather than a purely discursive cognition. The result¬ 
ing state of secure conviction (imdn) is opposed to kufr, which 
has the sense of the ‘covering up’ of God’s existence and signs, 
and is translated as ‘unbelief only for want of an adequate 
English term .'9 

The revelation of God in nature is complemented by His rev¬ 
elation in the Qur’anic text itself This too is self-authenticating: 

Had it been from any but God they would have found many dis¬ 
crepancies therein. 

Again it is the lubb which perceives its divine authorship: 

A Book which We have revealed unto you, full of blessing, that 
they may reflect upon its signs, and that men of understanding 
[albab] may remember.^' 

It is not merely by defective reasoning that the Qur’an is 
rejected, but through God’s covering-over of the faculty of 
intuition: 

We have set veils over their hearts, lest they understand it, and a 
barrierin theirears.^^ 

To be able to respond to God’s language in both its modali¬ 
ties, the heart (qalb) of man^^ thus needs His grace (rahma) and 
providential guidance (hudd); and although He singles outfor His 
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grace whom He will, and guides whom He will, man may render 
himself more deserving of this gift by cultivating a policy of 
inward strife against his hawd, the instinctive, animal propensity 
to immediate gratification, which is the domain and instrument 
ofSatan.^"^ 

Hawd is the cause of daldl, going astray, which may lead not 
only to moral depravity, but to the greatest sin of all: polythe¬ 
ism (shirk). The Prophet is told: 

Who is further astray than the one who follows his own hawa 
without guidance from God?^^ 

Obey not him whose heart We have made heedless of Our 
remembrance, who follows his own hawa.^^ 

Say: T am forbidden to worship those whom you call upon 
besides God. ’ Say: 7 will not follow your ahwa’ [pi. of hawa], 
for then I would go astray, and would not be one of those who are 
guided’. 

Have you seen him who takes his hawa to be hisgod?^^ 

The lower soul, or ‘self [nafs], is the enemy: 

He who purifies it has succeeded, 
and he who stunts it hasfailed.^^ 

After his temptation by Potiphar’s wife, Joseph declares: 

Truly the nafs incites constantly to evil, save when my Lord has 
mercy. 

It is not only God’s mercy which saves man from his lower 
impulses, however; he is able to earn this mercy through effort 
and discipline. 

Those who strive for Our sake. We shall surely guide to Our 
paths. 
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Whoso transgresses, and prrfers the life of this world, for him 
Hellfire shall be the place of resort. 

And whoever fears the standing before his Lord, and forbids his 
nafs its h 3 wi,forhim Heaven shall be the place of resort. 

The world [dunya] for which the ncfs yearns is not a pleasant 
thing; it is the comfort of illusion^^ and nought but game and play.^* 
Its baseness and short duration are contrasted constantly with 
the dMra, literally ‘the other’, which refers to the life to come. 
Man, who has been shown the two paths, must choose the latter 
over the former, by means of a self-control and discipline 
enabled by God’s grace. 

The methods of this ‘greater jV/jdd’ (as the jihad against the 
lower soul is termed in a famous saying ascribed to the 
Prophet),are outlined in several places in the Qur’an. There is 
the virtue of tawakkul, reliance upon God; there is tawba, the 
turning to Him in repentance, together with l^auf and raja’: 
fear of GodVchastisement and hope for His reward. By culti¬ 
vating these virtues man attains to grace, and hence to Paradise, 
the eternal realm of beauty and perfection. 

The Qur’an also speaks of what may be regarded as more ‘sec¬ 
ular’ virtues, which must characterise the practitioners of its 
message. Generosity, courage, loyalty, truthfulness and patience 
receive the greatest emphasis. It holds up a range of exemplars 
from the past as ideals for the moral life; Abraham, for instance, is 
mild, imploring andpenitent.^^ The sage Luqman counsels his son 
thus: 

Do not turn your cheek in scorn towards people, nor walk with 
arrogance upon the earth. God loves not the arrogant boaster. 

Be modest in your bearing, and subdue your voice. 

And the Prophet Muhammad is told: 

It was by the grace of God that you were gentle with them. Had 
you been stem and fierce of heart they would have dispersed from 


round about you. So pardon them, and ask forgiveness for them, 
and consult with them in affdirs.*° 

Your Lord decrees that you worship none save Him, and be kind 
to parents. Should one or both of them attain to old age with you, 
then do not say ‘Fie!’ to them, or repel them, but speak to them 
with gracious words. Lower to them the wing of humility through 
mercy, and say. My Lord! Have mercy upon them, as they did 
care for me when I was small.*’ 

Other passages condemn backbiting, lying, extravagance and 
hypocrisy, and praise justice, sexual restraint, forgiveness and 
moderation, building up a comprehensive system of practical 
ethics which was firmly to underpin the ideals of subsequent 
Muslim society and thought. 

The word aMdq, which later became the standard term for 
‘ethics’, occurs only once in the Qur’an, in its singular form 
Ifiiuluq, which here bears the apparent meaning of‘character’ or 
‘character trait’. In a celebrated verse, the Prophet is told: Truly, 
yours is a tremendous trait of character Yet in the hadtfis, the vast 
body of sayings and episodes attributed to the Prophet, it is 
employed very extensively, as the first section of the present 
translation will show. Perhaps the best-known account is that 
Tradition according to which the Prophet said, ‘I was sent only 
to perfect the noble qualities of character’ {innamd buHthtu li- 
utammima makdrim al-aMdq).*^ Many other hadtths commend 
improving the character: 

O Lord God! Thou hast made good my creation; there¬ 
fore make good my character also!'^'^ 

A bondsman [of God] may attain through his good char¬ 
acter high and noble degrees in the Afterlife, even though 
he be feeble in his worship.'*^ 

The hadlths also stress the importance of the related duty of 
self-discipline; 
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Heaven is surrounded by unpleasant things, while Hell is 
surrounded by desires/® 

If you see a man who has been given renunciation (zuhd) 
of the world, and goodly speech, then draw close to him, 
for he has been taught wisdom/'^ 

The Prophet expounded an attitude of responsible austerity, 
based on the Qur an, in which extremes of worldliness and of 
asceticism were eschewed. He placed great emphasis on 
integrity of conduct, and there are many hadi^s which depict 
his own personal excellence, which undoubtedly go a long way 
towards explaining the devotion and loyalty which he evinced 
in his followers. 

God will not show mercy to him who does not show 
mercy to others.'^* 

A man does not believe until he likes for his brother what 
he likes for himself 

All creatures are God’s children, and those dearest to God 
are the ones who treat His children most kindly. 5 ° 

III. EARLY ISLAMIC PSYCHOMACHY 

Faced with this large body of moral guidance, which was not 
systematised until the advent of a sophisticated legal theory, 5 ' 
the primitive Muslim community soon diverged into various 
broad traditions of interpretation, each with its own devotional 
and ethical priorities. Apart from the spectmm which recog¬ 
nised religiosity and self-interest as its two poles, there were 
subtler ranges of emphasis; on fear as opposed to hope, isolation 
as opposed to living with the trials of human company, on the 
rejection or acceptance of positions of juridical authority. 

The otherworldly impulse which is the essence of every great 
religion was given added impetus by the horror felt in pious 


r 

I circles at the often secular and corrupt administration of the 
Uniayyad dynasty. Many forms of early Islamic piety were 
inspired by a rejection of Umayyad rule, either in the form of 
armed dissent, as in the case of the i and the ^ariji sects, or in 

the guise of a severe, world-denying asceticism. This latter ten¬ 
dency, which looked for inspiration to the example of 
certain of the Companions of the Prophet, and of the sub¬ 
sequent generation (the so-called ‘FoUowers’^^), verged at times 
on a penitential self-contempt which seems closer to primitive 
Christianity than to the austere but essentially moderate example 
of the Prophet. 

Massignon’s verdict about the Islamic credentials of Sufism 
should not obscure the fact that in the early formative period — 
we have in mind here the first and second centuries of Islam— 
substantial and verifiable Christian influence upon certain 
forms of Muslim piety did take place. Although it is true that 
Islamic and Christian understandings of the moral good and the 
path to self-purification did in any case overlap to a large 
extent, specifically Christian attitudes to ‘the world, the flesh, 
the devil’ are identifiable in the hagiographies of several 
Muslim figures of this period. In apparent contrast to the teach¬ 
ing of the Prophet, who regularly fasted and hungered, but 
who forbade his Companions to fast on every day,^'^ the Iraqi 
ascetic Malik ibn Dinar (d. 131/748) refused to eat even so basic 
a commodity as dates, dismissing them as a luxury.^^ Ibrahim 
ibn Adham (second/eighth century), who lived for a while in 
seclusion at a Basra mosque, would eat only once every three 
days. 5 ® And Sahl al-Tustari, perhaps the best known of all 
Muslim ascetics, and of whom various encounters with 
Christian anchorites are recorded,^^ is said to have eaten only 
once every fifteen or even twenty-five days.^* Even more 
notably, in the realm of sexuality, al-Darani’s remark that 
‘Whoever marries has inclined towards the world’^® is more 
reminiscent of the ‘Virginity renders mortals like unto angels’ 
of St John Chrysostom®® than the ‘Marry and multiply’®'of the 
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Arabian Prophet. Muslim attitudes to Christians in the 
Umayyad period were often respectful, even companionable, 
and it seems certain that the attitude of radical repudiation of 
the world which characterised much early Christian piety did to 
a certain extent infiltrate Muslim ideals.*^^ 

Towards the middle of the second Islamic century 
(mid-eighth century ad), this rigorous asceticism began to be 
tempered by a rediscovery of the transformative, often passion¬ 
ate love of God and confidence in His mercy. This attitude 
found a degree of scriptural warrant; the Qur’an had proclaimed 
that Those who have faith, have more love of Godf^ while a popular 
prayer attributed to the Prophet ran: ‘O Lord God! Grant me 
love of Thee, and love of those who love Thee, and love of that 
which brings me nearer to the love of Thee! And render Thy 
love dearer to me than cool water!’*^'* The Baghdad mystic Bishr 
al-Hafi (d. c 227/841), revising earlier stresses on the dread of 
meeting a wrathful God,*^^ declared, ‘Only a doubter resents 
death; for a lover will always love meeting his beloved, whatever 
the circumstance.’^ Even more influential was Yahya ibn 
Mu'^adh, the preacher from the Persian city of Rayy, whose 
teaching of hope in God, with a consequentially benign attitude 
to the things of this world—he was famous for his public ban¬ 
quets—^was an example accepted by a number of later mystics.**’ 
These two alternatives, of fear of God and hope in His 
mercy, were, in early Mushm piety, closely associated with 
differing understandings of‘the world’.*** In the austere milieu 
of the first century, this was an enemy, bewailed and con¬ 
demned in innumerable sermons and pious counsels. For 
instance, al-Hasan al-Basri, precursor of the Sufis at Basra; ‘The 
world is a place of departure, not of permanence. Adam was 
expelled from Heaven into it only as a punishment. So beware 
of it, for the sole provision which one may take from it is not 
having taken fi’om it, while the only prosperity which is to be 
had in it is poverty. Beware of this treacherous, faithless, deceit¬ 
ful abode!’**® Yet whereas in Christianity the religious life had 
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demanded a categorical rejection of the world as ‘fallen’, Islam, 
unencumbered by a doctrine of original sin, and inspired by the 
Qur’anic image of the world as created for human usufmct as 
well as temptation, was, in the course of its second and third 
centuries, able to evolve a relatively more cheerful attitude, 
often holding that the ‘world’ was morally neutral and that the 
worth or hazard of any participation in it was determined by 
the extent of an agent’s conformity to the revealed Law, and his 
inner purposes. To cite Ibn Mu'adh again: ‘How could I refrain 
from loving the world, wherein God has given me livelihood 
and nourishment, whereby I am able to preserve my earthly 
life, the life in and by which I can achieve that obedience to 
God which guides me to the next world?’’*’ Rarely is the world 
(dunyd) condemned tout court in Sufi tracts; instead, it is the hubb 
al-dunya, ‘love of the world’, against which the spiritual wayfar¬ 
er must continually secure himself’* 

These polarities, both of fear or hope towards God, and 
of rejection or celebration of the world, had become well- 
developed traditions by the fourth Muslim century when the first 
Sufi compendia were compiled. These in most cases represent a 
mature piety which sought to reap the benefits of both possibili¬ 
ties. But from the viewpoint of practical method, the problem 
remained as to which path the devotee should tread: that of griev¬ 
ing self-discipline through fasts and night vigils, or the way of 
thankfully enjoying God’s blessings. The frequency of the debate 
over the relative worth of fear and hope, or renunciation and con¬ 
sumption, suggests that Sufi initiates were not always sure how to 
combine the two in practice. 

The resolution of this tension was sought in multiple ways. 
One of these, which found support in the teaching of the 
Prophet himself, stressed an awareness of the importance of 
right intention in religious acts. MusUm spirituahty had always 
been sensitive to this: ‘Actions depend on their intentions’, a 
hadith famously affirms, ‘and every man is credited only with 
that which he has intended’.’^ Al-H^san al-Basri declared, ‘Men 
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are consigned everlastingly to heaven or to hellfire only by 
virtue of their intentions. One early Sufi recounts how he 
was once late for attendance at his mosque, and, realising that 
for years he had taken unconscious pride in praying in the front 
row, forced himself to repeat all the prayers that had thus been 
polluted by ostentation.^'* There hence developed a recognition 
that acts of self-mortification could achieve the reverse of their 
intended effect by opening doors into an unwitting vanity 
which might damage the heart far more deeply than any 
indulgence in worldly pleasure. This recognition, and the con¬ 
sequent practice of meticulously scrutinising the conscience, 
found its best expression in the writings of the early Baghdad 
mystic al-Hari^ al-Muhasibi (d. 247/857).'^^ 

Muhasibi, more than any other writer, is Ghazali’s precursor, 
and his influence is especially apparent in the realm of ethics and 
self-discipline.'^'® His lengthy disquisitions on ‘self-delusion’ 
(ghurur), that vice of the soul which contaminates spiritual 
works with vainglory, commend the practice of ntuhasaba, ‘self- 
examination,’ from which Muhasibi’s name is itself said to 
derive.‘Before each of your acts,’ he urged, ‘ask “Why?” and 
“For whom?”. Should it be for God, then continue, while 
should it be for anyone else, then cease, and blame your soul for 
having pointed you towards the impulses of passion.’’* Without 
muhdsaba, ascetic piety is liable to redound against its practition¬ 
ers: ‘How many a one who was diligent in the performance of 
outward acts of service has become fuel for the flames of Hell 
and his acts of service have become as dust strewn abroad [...] 
Though there were to come to you a revelation that you were 
praised by the Lord of the Throne, yet it would behove you to 
cleave to fear and godliness.’’*’ 

Another development in Sufism also served to resolve the 
tension of opposites indicated above. This was the evolution of 
a mystical typology of ‘stations’ {maqdmdt)', first attempted, we 
are told, by Muhasibi’s contemporary, ^u’l-Nun of Egypt (d. 
245/859). According to him, the spiritual wayfarer passes in 
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turn through the maqdmdt of faith, fear, reverence, obedience, 
hope, love, passion, and intimacy with God.*'’ In this fashion, 
attitudes which seem to be opposed can be integrated into the 
spiritual life in the form of stages in a progressive ascent to God. 
Although the sequence of these ‘stations’ was not defined with 
much consistency in classical Sufism, it is generally the case that 
the maqdm of fear is ranked below that of hope, above which 
are conditions of love {shawq) and joyful contentment {ridd) 
with God’s will.*' Each of these stations engenders a particular 
attitude to the world, and requires a particular type of spiritual 
method in order to overcome the receding passional self. As the 
mystic’s experience of God grows brighter and more perma¬ 
nent, the devil’s hold on him loosens, until techniques of 
abstinence which had been essential at the outset can 
progressively be dispensed with, to be replaced with the 
increasing use of tools such as murdqaba (vigilant meditation) 
and muhdsaba. 

The third method by which a correct attitude to ‘fear and 
hope’ was sought lay in the quest for a golden mean between the 
two. Much of early Muslim religious history can be interpreted 
as the story of tensions resolving themselves through median 
positions which in time were regarded as constituting 
‘orthodoxy’. The Ash'^ari doctrinal school, which ultimately 
became a prevalent orthodoxy, is a compromise between the ht- 
erahsm of the Hanbahte traditionalists, and the rationalism of the 
Mu'^tazili sect.*’* In the same way, ‘Sunni’ ideas of political legiti¬ 
macy represent a compromise between the conflicting notions 
held by the a, who believed that a descendant of'Ali should 
be ‘Commander of the Faithful’, and the more egalitarian 
^arijis, who stressed piety alone.*^ This collective instinct was 
also at work within Sufism, and ensured that the temper of dread 
was not contradicted by hope, but came to be moderated and 
balanced by it, so that the two, complementing each other, 
became the ‘wings by which the believer may fly’.*'* Asceticism 
{zuhd) was now defined not as a practice but an outlook; not as 
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the simple renunciation of the world, but as an indifference to its 
temptations.‘Zw/zd,’ as al-Junayd simply remarked, ‘is for the 
heart to be empty of what the hand is empty of 

Attaining this degree of detachment from the world, 
however, could only come about through the hard test of 
self-discipline {riyada). ‘Slaughter the soul with the knives of 
contravening its desire’, the Sufis urged.*® For the soul (nafs), 
when unweaned, is ‘constantly enjoining evil’ (atnmdra bi’l-sit’), 
as the Qur’an describes it; it is the subtle, unfixable abode of 
hawd, the condition of desire, and of shahwa, the desire itself.*'^ 
These cravings are multifarious and untiring: for wealth, fame, 
power, physical gratification—everything, in short, that draws 
man away from God and towards the lower possibilities of the 
human condition. All of these attributes must be purged from 
the heart, and replaced by their praiseworthy opposites. The 
nafs, conventionally translated as ‘sour,**and which corresponds 
to what is known in Latin and Greek as anima and psyche, as the 
lower, instinctive, mortal self of man, stands opposed to the m/fj 
(spiritus, pneuma), the imperishable Spirit, which, as the Qur’an 
tells the Prophet to announce, is of the command of my Lord, and of 
knowledge you have been vouchsafed but little. Of the soul, much 
can be said; of the Spirit, litde that has meaning to minds still in 
the grip of their passional natures. Ghazali, for one, wishes there 
to be no doubt that his Ihyd’ explores only the sciences of the 
soul, and will not venture to speak of higher, more metaphy¬ 
sical realities.®” 

When the believer conforms to God’s will, the ‘soul which 
constantly enjoins evil’ is tamed, and, over time, grows en¬ 
feebled. Unseated from its dominant place in the heart, it gives 
way to the ‘soul which blames’ {al-nafs al-lawwdma) —another 
Qur’anic term—^which came to denote the active conscience 
stricken by guilt and self-reproach whenever God’s commands 
are violated and the lower soul wins a skirmish with the rational 
mind.®' After much inward labour, the nafs mutma’inna, the ‘soul 
at peace’, should predominate.®^ These three conditions of the 


soul are not to be thought of as distinct stages, but rather as 
different aspects or potentials within the soul, which are all pre¬ 
sent simultaneously, some being latent and others active. Their 
relative strength is contingent upon four factors: man’s inborn 
disposition, which may be good or evil, angelic or animal; his 
upbringing; his self-discipline in adulthood, and, finally, God’s 
grace. It is the ‘soul at peace’ which is worthy of divine accep¬ 
tance; in a celebrated passage in the Qur’an, God exclaims: O 
thou soul at peace! Return to thy Lord, pleasing and well-pleased! Enter 
thou among My bondsmen! Enter thou My garden !^^ 

The lower soul is often likened to an animal, such as a dog or 
donkey.®'^ Whereas in early Muslim piety it was often beheved, 
perhaps under Christian influence, that this creature should be 
put to death, later generations (from about the year 200 
onwards), developed the teaching that it could not be killed, 
but should instead be trained and disciplined. Thus even the 
stubbomest horse can become a well-trained steed, a necessary 
aid on the spiritual path.®^ 

Although the actual methods followed in self-discipline 
varied considerably, most of the early ascetics stressed four prac¬ 
tices: ‘sohtude, silence, hunger, and sleeplessness.’®® Solitude 
i^uzla), even if pursued only on occasion, distances the seeker 
from worldly distractions. ‘Shun people as you would shun a 
lion’, was common advice.®’ While there is little evidence that 
early Sufis often lived out their lives in complete eremitic isola¬ 
tion, many did seek to wander ‘alone with their Lord’ in deserts, 
islands or mountains, after which they might return to teach. 
(The story of Ibrahim al-Khawwas wandering on a mountain 
in Syria, recorded below on pages 61-2, is characteristic.) 
Reference was often made to the Prophet’s annual retreats to a 
mountain cave outside Mecca, where, following long medi¬ 
tation, he received the divine revelation.®* A precedent was also 
found in his recommendation to withdraw in a mosque for the 
last ten days of Ramadan.®® Unhke the Desert Fathers of the 
Church, however, the Sufis normally professed a spirituality 
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which confronted the trials of everyday life, and, where possible, 
sought to ameliorate the lot of others. ‘The believer who lives 
with people, and tolerates the harm they do, is better than he 
who does not.’'°° The work here translated shows a representa¬ 
tive attitude: the isolation which ^azali recommends, in 
conjunction with the remembrance (Mkr) of God, and medita¬ 
tion {Jikr),^°' is clearly meant to be practiced only for short 
periods: it can be achieved merely by pulling one’s shirt over 
one’s head.^°^ An entirely solitary life, while attempted by a few, 
could not ultimately flourish in the soil of an eminently social 
religion such as Islam. 

The second fundamental practice, silence (samt), was similarly 
emphasised: the tongue, ‘while small in weight, is a dangerous 
thing’,for had not the Prophet said: ‘Whoso is silent, is 
saved’Many of the mortal vices, such as backbiting, slander, 
flattery, lying, and cursing, are occasioned by iU-considered 
speech. Hence Sufyan al-Thawri could declare, ‘Long silence is 
the key to worship’.'®^ Another remarked, ‘A wise man’s tongue 
is located beneath his heart: if he wishes to speak, his words will 
refer to his heart, and if they serve it, he will speak; otherwise he 
will hold his peace. The heart of an ignorant man, however, is 
on the tip of his tongue: his words never refer to his heart, and 
whatever his tongue desires to utter he will say.’'®*^ But just as the 
nafs may assert itself by means of speech, it may also be gratified 
by silence, and this, too, is to be guarded against. For silence can 
be nothing more than a ploy to convince others of one’s own 
gravamen and piety; likewise, to remain silent in the presence of 
falsehood is to be nothing more than a ‘dumb devil’.The key 
is to be sought in the heart; as Bishr al-Hafi taught: ‘When it 
would please you to speak, be silent, and when it would please 
you to be silent, speak! 

The religious benefits of hunger, or at least of the renunciation 
of food, were recognised from the earliest days of Islam, for 
fasting {^awm, ^iyatn) was a cardinal duty of the new faith. The fast 
in the month of Ramadan, which requires that one refrain from 
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food, drink, and sexual relations from first light until sundown, is 
not only an act of worship which brings reward from God, but is 
a recognised means of self-purification. According to a hadltli, 
‘Patient endurance {sabr) is half ofTaith, and fasting is half of 
patient endurance.’In addition to this obligatory annual fast, 
other days may be observed as fasts: Mondays and Thursdays, for 
instance, or the middle three days of each lunar month.”’ Many 
early ascetics also observed the ‘Fast of David’, eating and fasting 
on alternate days. ’ But uninterrupted fasting {sawm al-dahr) was 
generally condemned, following the teaching of the Prophet. ’ 
During the first century, a semi-independent virtue was 
made of hunger which could be attained externally to the 
canonical form of fasting simply by reducing one’s intake of 
food.”'^ Some accounts of the early ascetics’ love of hunger 
have already been given above, and many more will be 
encountered in the translation which follows. But hunger and 
fasting are not ends in themselves, as acts of mortification with 
no higher efficacy. For, as Hujwiri put it, ‘fasting is really absti¬ 
nence, and this includes the whole method of Sufism’. 
According to Tustari,‘When God created the world. He set sin 
and ignorance in satiety, and knowledge and wisdom in 
hunger.’’”^ Bishr al-Hafi said, ‘Hunger purifies the heart, kills 
caprice {hawd), and yields subtle knowledge.’”^ As the physical 
form diminishes and one’s regular reliance on the world 
becomes more tenuous, then the nafs is subdued, the unseen 
world becomes nearer of access, one’s need to spend time in 
earning a living is reduced, and prayer itself becomes easier."* 
Whether it was possible to live entirely without food was 
seriously debated in ascetic circles. Hujwiri tells us of a man he 
had met who did not eat for eighty consecutive days and 
nights.”® More frequently, we find references to fasts of forty 
days’^° (forty being the conventional ‘number of trial and 
repentance’’^’). Here, however, it is a question of men who are 
nourished by Divine grace, for such feats are declared imposs¬ 
ible by the physicians: the foodless man, who, like the angels, is 
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free of passion, is nourished from the same transcendant source. 
This may not be a permanent condition, however. As the con¬ 
version to God becomes more complete, hunger as a technique 
diminishes in significance. Sahl al-Tustari himself, whose feats 
of abstinence have already been noted, was able in the end to 
eat ‘without any particular limit, or any fixed time’’^"*—^for his 
nafs had been definitively subdued. 

The last of the four famous techniques of vanquishing the 
nafs, sleeplessness (sahr), is less frequently spoken of It is 
touched upon by Ghazali, who explains that ‘sleep hardens and 
deadens the heart, unless, that is, one sleeps only in that amount 
which is needful, when it will conduce to the unveiling of the 
secrets of the Unseen.sleep is a waste of time if done to 
excess; one should strive to spend the pre-dawn hours in prayer, 
the highest activity, rather than sleep, which is the lowest. Of 
^ah al-Kirmani (third/ninth century), it is related that ‘for 
forty years he never slept; then he fell asleep and dreamed of 
God. “O Lord!” he cried, “I was seeking Thee in nightly vigils, 
but I have found Thee in sleep”. God answered: “O Shah, you 
have found Me by means of those nightly vigils: if yoiThad not 
sought Me there, you would not have found Me here”.”^^ 

IV. ETHICS AND SELF-TRANSCENDENCE 

These four principles of the spiritual path were, in a sense, 
selfish, being directed only to the reform of the individual soul.' 
They were complemented, however, by an attention to the 
moral and social virtues of Islam, which they were beheved to 
improve. Great stress was laid on goodness of character {husn al- 
^uluq), as being both a condition and a product of the religious 
life. Refining (tah^ib) the character is one of the methods of 
self-discipline’.'26 It brought peace to the soul: when Dhu’l- 
Nun was asked which man has the fewest cares in this wo^, he 
replied, ‘The one with the best character.’'27 For good character 
is to endure harm’,'28 and ‘harm’, proceeding, like all else. 
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ultimately from God, albeit through the medium of miscreants 
and misfortunes, is a trial, an opportunity for purification both 
through suffering and through self-restraint. In meeting the 
vicissitudes of life with equanimity and kindness, a man attains 
ri 4 d, contentment with the decrees of his Beloved. Hence the 
definition of al-Wasiti: ‘Good character is not to argue with 
anyone, or to be argued with by anyone, because of one’s firm 
knowledge of God.’‘29 To know God is to have an infinite 
capacity to endure the wickedness of men. 

Good character expresses itself in two fundamental virtues: 
humility {tawddu^), and setting others before oneself {Itjidr). The 
true Muslim is necessarily humble, alert to the failings of his 
soul,'^° convinced that every passer-by is his superior in faith. 
But ‘God’s bondsman only attains true humility when the lights 
of divine contemplation begin to shine in his heart, at which 
time the soul’s deceit and self-regard will melt away, and it will 
' become soft, obedient to both God and man.’’^^ Those who 
have attained the greatest proximity to God become the most 
modest and humble of His creatures. In their humility, they 
love to serve others, hoping for God’s reward and for the 
delight of renunciation, recalling the Qur’anic text, They prefer 
\ others over themselves, though theirs be the greater need.^^^ ‘Goodness 
is to do good even to those who have mistreated you,’ said 
Sufyan al-Thawri.^^**^ ‘It is to do good to aU, in the manner of 
[ the sun, the wind, and the rain’ (al-Hasan al-Basri).'^^ It extends 

[ even to animals: ‘Should a man achieve all goodness, and yet 

j mistreat a hen that he owns, he is not truly to be reckoned 

I among those who do good.’”^® And the following celebrated 

p tale shows how humihty, generosity and kindness were re- 

k garded as the characteristic traits of a saint: 


P, 



Ma'^ruf al-Karkhi once went down to the Tigris to perform 
his ablutions, leaving his Qur’an and his cloak to one side. 
A woman came along, and stole them. Ma'^ruf pursued her, 
saying, ‘Sister! I am Ma'^ruf, no harm wiU come to you. Do 
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you have a son who can read?’ ‘No’ she replied. ‘Or a hus¬ 
band?’ ‘No,’ she answered again. ‘Then give me back the 
Qur’an,’ he told her, ‘and keep the cloak’.'” 

V. ‘acquire the character traits of godi’ 

By Ghazali’s time, the importance of acquiring noble traits of 
character was being treated in an increasingly systematic way. It 
was recognised that the process was supported by the presence of 
strong faith, and that faith, in turn, was supported by it.’^* As the 
influence of Plato made itself felt, the Platonic notion of the 
philosophical life as an attempt to become as similar to God as is 
possible for mortal beings'” was increasingly ‘in the air’. This 
was backed up by a hadi^ which enjoined ta^allaqu bi-Mldq 
Allah —‘acquire the character traits of God!’—^which seemed to 
hint that ethics could be a path to reclaiming man’s theomorphic 
nature; and it was this which inspired one of Ghazali’s most 
original works, the Highest Aim (al-Maqsad al-Asna), in which he 
lists each of the ninety-nine names of God established by 
tradition, and explains how man can assume the nature 
associated with each. In a chapter entitled, ‘An Exposition 
showing that Man’s Perfection and Happiness lie in Acquiring 
the Character Traits of God’, he writes that man 

must strive to adopt and acquire what is possible [for him] 
of these attributes, and adorn himself with their beauties, 
for thus does man become Lordly [rabbdni], that is, close to 
the Exalted Lord, and become a companion to the Highest 
Host of angels.' 4 ° 

As a modem commentator has pointed out, Ghazali adopts a 
precedent (set by Qushayri and Bayhaqi) of meditating on the 
moral implications of the Names, as the basis for a more method¬ 
ical and ambitious spiritual programme of discarding the ugly, 
and nurturing the beautiful, traits of the soul.''*' It is when man 
has achieved this that he, hke the angels, is fit to receive the divine 
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light. Every divine trait of character, he implies, is innate in man, 
is part of his primordial disposition (jitra). l^uluq (‘character 
trait’) is therefore inseparable from ^alq (‘creation’, ‘created 
nature’); and it is thus that man must make use of the ‘hidden cor- 
I respondance’ which exists between him and his Maker in order 

to return to Him by His attributes.'"*^ This perception was later 
taken up and made more explicit by Ibn ‘Arab! of Murcia, for 
whom it became a key principle of the spiritual path.'"*^ 

VI. SUFISM AND SEXUALITY 

One of the most telling divergences between Islam and 
Christianity lies in the attitude which each religion has nurtured 
towards sexuality. Christian and Muslim ascetics may have 
agreed on the value ofhunger as a means of self-discipline, but on 
the rather more intractable matter of sex, they trod very different 
paths. Inspired by the vision of a celibate Christ, preoccupied 
with the notion of original sin and the subsequent curse of 
concupiscence transmitted to Adam’s progeny, which was dwelt 
on in detail by Augustine, TertuUian and other patristic writers, 
Christianity produced a remarkable catalogue of exploits against 
the demon of lust. Many believed that ‘virginity was the foun¬ 
dation of the church’,’+5 or even that virgins alone could reclaim 
that angelic state by which man becomes worthy of Heaven. *47 
By the sixth century, most notably in Eastern Christianity, the 
Church had settled into a set of moral teachings which expected 
virginity from all men and women with a higher vocation, toler¬ 
ating marriage only for less gifted believers. For the body was of 
the devil, and, as Gregory of Nyssa pointed out, ‘if the Ufe which 
is promised to the just by the Lord after the resurrection is similar 
to that of angels— and release from marriage is a peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of the angelic nature—he [the virgin] has already 
received some of the beauties of the promise’. *4? 

Islam preached a physical resurrection, and also a physical 
paradise, with the more spiritualised pleasures being reserved 
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for the righteous and the saints. With a candour which contin¬ 
ues to draw reproach from Christian polemicists,it called 
men and women to a paradise in which every pleasure which 
brought no harm upon others would necessarily be present, and 
even enhanced. As the Prophet had taught: 

And in Heaven there is a host of the Large-eyed Houris, 
who lift up their voices in a sound the like of which has 
never been heard by any creature, saying, ‘We are the eter¬ 
nal ones, and shall never pass away. We are the joyful ones, 
and shall never grieve. We are the contented ones, and shall 
never be vexed. Blessed, therefore, is he who shall be ours, 
and for whom we shall be’. •'‘S’ 

The Qur’anic paradise, an exquisite, limitless garden of rivers, 
fruits, crystalline mansions, and—for the elect—the beatific 
Vision of God, stood before the eyes of the early Muslims with a 
constancy that is now hard to imagine. It did much to confirm 
the Mushm assurance that the world was not ‘fallen’, that the 
attractions of the earth reflected, however faintly, the archetypal 
beauty of Paradise, and that to renounce them could be no more 
than a provisional strategy, not a necessary state. Just as the 
age-old Muslim love of gardens—^in modem Arabic junayna: 

‘httle paradise’—reveals the extent of the Mushm desire to cre¬ 
ate on earth, albeit distantly, a reminder of the perfection which 
is to come, so too does the traditional Islamic understanding of 
sexuality reflect the conviction that something of heaven can be 
enjoyed here—below. The frequency with which lovemaking is 
pursued in a botanical setting in Persian and Turkish poetry can 
be seen as a charming testimony to this. 

Further support for an active married life was available in the 
example and teaching of the Prophet. ‘Marriage is my way 
{sunnay, a hadi^ announces, ‘and whoever leaves my way is 
not of me’.'^° When he heard that an ascetically-minded 
Companion, '^Abd Allah ibn ‘^Amr, was in the habit of praying all 
night and fasting all day, the Prophet is said to have reproved him 
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with the words, ‘ Your eye has a right over you, your guests have 
a right over you, your wife has a right over you.In reading the 
hadith literature one is struck by a consistently positive and 
healthy attitude to marriage and sexuality. While transgressions 
against public morality were dealt with severely, sexual ex¬ 
pression in private was generally encouraged, rather than 
suppressed, by the new religion. 

The Prophet said: ‘In the sexual act of each of you there is a 
charity’. The Companions rephed, ‘O Messenger of God! 
When one of us fulfils his sexual desire, will he be rewarded 
[by God for so doing]?’ And he said, ‘Do you not think that 
were he to act upon it unlawfully he would be sinning? 
Likewise, if he acts upon it lawfully, he will be rewarded. ’' 52 

It is commonly remarked that attitudes to sexuaHty can never 
be studied separately from attitudes to the relative moral worth 
of the sexes. Where women are seen as deceitful temptresses, 
sexuality is hable to be scorned by the rehgious. Conversely, it 
might be possible to see Islam’s benevolence towards sexual 
expression as a clue to the relatively high esteem in which it 
held its female behevers. It cannot be our purpose here to enter 
the highly-charged debate about the status of MusHm women. 
But an understanding of ^azali’s text will be substantially 
enhanced if we bear in mind some essential background 
material, which may, perhaps, be startling to non-specialist 
readers accustomed to resolutely anti-female images of Islam.'” 

It has rightly been observed that it is the understanding of God 
in theistic religions, in which man is ‘made in God’s image’,”"* 
which underpins the understanding of gender differentiation. 
For traditional Christians, the Deity, as Father, was unmistake- 
ably male. The honour thus accorded the masculine principle was 
further reinforced by the Incarnation, for which a male vessel had 
been chosen; while those who administered the sacraments had 
without exception to be mascuhne. Islam, by contrast, did not 
caU God ‘Father’; neither did it recognise either the Incarnation 
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or a priesthood. The metaphysical assumptions which underlay 
Islamic civilisation, then, did not in principle exclude the possi¬ 
bility that a high status might be accorded to women, and to 
female spirituality. 

Islamic law, similarly, furnished women with rights which 
carried with them a considerable degree of esteem. The Qur’anic 
legislation which permitted women the right of inheritance— 
albeit only one-half of a man’s'—and endowed them with the 
inalienable right to the ownership of property even after mar¬ 
riage, seems to have strengthened the financial independence 
which many women were able to exercise.’^® The institution of 
the facial veil, too, irregularly documented in the first Muslim 
century, is now accepted to have been of Byzantine rather than 
Islamic provenance.Writing of the first two centuries of Islam, 
Margaret Smith provides several instances of this feminine free¬ 
dom, and notes that 

There is ample evidence, then, that at the beginning of the 
Islamic era women had much freedom in the choice of their 
husbands, that marriage was in many cases an equal partner¬ 
ship and that women could, and did, assert their right to an 
independant Ufe. Social intercourse between women and 
men was not restricted to close relatives, but women might 
meet with strangers in society. They went about freely and 
had the right, as we have seen, to go into the mosques at the 
time of prayer, to worship in common with the men. 
Moreover, those who were versed in jurisprudence ex¬ 
pressly recognised the right of a wife on marriage to make a 
condition that there should be no second wife, nor even a 
concubine, and this right, as we have seen above, was fre¬ 
quently claimed, d* 

A related contrast between Islamic and Christian views of 
womanhood is supplied by conflicting ideals of female sanctity. 
Christianity did of course nurture many female saints, but its ideal 
was almost invariably celibate, drawing inspiration from the vir- 
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ginal immaculateness of Christ’s mother. While Islam retained 
great reverence for Mary, expressed at some length in the 
Qur’an,practice most Muslims chose to adopt Fatima, the 
Prophet’s daughter, as their feminine ideal. Fatima was at once 
saint, wife and mother, whose nearness to God seemed to have 
been confirmed rather than compromised by her biological 
fulfilment. As the fertile source of the ahl al-bayt, the privileged 
and saintly descendants of the Prophet, she gave to Muslim 
women a paradigm of fulfilment, and to men a sign that sanctity 
was not excluded by the normal functions of womanhood. 

Further proof of this esteem for women is supplied by an 
interesting genre of Sufi tales, which depict righteous women 
either demonstrating superior powers of sexual continence, or 
confounding the spiritual pride of their male brethren. The fol¬ 
lowing anecdotes are not untypical: 

They relate that a leading man in Basra went to his garden. 

By chance his eye fell upon the beautiful wife of his 
gardener. He sent the fellow away on some business and said 
to the woman: ‘Shut the gates’. She replied: ‘I have shut 
them all except one, which I cannot shut.’ He asked, 
‘Which one is that?’ ‘The gate’, said she, ‘that is between us 
and God.’ On receiving this answer the man repented and 
begged to be forgiven. 

Once, when travelling in the desert, I went on ahead of 
my caravan and espied someone. I hurried to catch up 
with this person, and found that it was a woman walking 
slowly with the aid of a staff. Thinking that she was sick, I 
put my hand in my pocket and produced twenty dirhams. 
‘Take these,’ I said, ‘and wait until the caravan catches up 
with you, and you can pay to join it. Then come to me 
tonight, and I’ll set your affairs in order.’ But she waved 
her hand in the air, and lo! it contained dinars [larger 
coins], saying, ‘You take dirhams from your pocket (Jayb), 
but I take dinars from the Unseen (ghayb).’^^^ 
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Ghazali, too, uses stories such as these (see page i88 of the pre¬ 
sent translation). He even includes a long section in the Ihyd’ 
devoted to stories of pious women.Some of these are shown 
wandering in the desert seeking solitude with God, while others, 
like the saintly ^a'^wana, have their own teaching-circles in 
which they give spiritual counsel to men and women ahke. 

This tradition, however, existed side by side with a reservoir 
of Near Eastern aphorisms and proverbs which portrayed 
women as hcentious, perfidious creatures of the stamp of 
Potiphar’s wife,'®^ and many of these stories too found their 
way into popular Muslim lore. 

A sage wished that his short wife might have been tall. 
People asked him, ‘Why did you not marry a wife of full 
stature?’ ‘A woman is an evil thing,’ he answered, ‘and the 
less there is of an evil thing the better. 

In general, this kind of sentiment was expressed in more 
secular literature, such as the Thousand and one Nights,^^’’ rather 
than in the religious texts vvdth which we are here concerned. For 
the religious writers, faith was the only value, and, as 
another ofGhazali’s translators observes, 

In general, though not always, reUgious faith in women 
appears to be valued no less highly than religious faith in men; 
and while divorce and polygamy are, of course, regarded as 
‘disabilities’ of women, some of the passages and anecdotes 
seem to imply a concept of marriage as a happy and lasting, 
and perhaps ideally monogamous partnership. A wife ought 
to be chosen for her piety, and also for her sincere intention to 
bear and rear children, but not for beauty, wealth or nobility 
of birth. Pious domesticity in women is regarded as no less 
pleasing to God than rehgious scholarship or holy war in 
men; and an anecdote tells how a man of the Children of 
Israel acted upon his pious vrife’s advice in a way which 
pleased God and was rewarded in this world and the next.’*^* 
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How to address the contradiction? It would be useful, 
perhaps, to start by recalling that in ^azali’s immensely 
varied world, men’s opinions and preferences differed no less 
frequently than they do in ours, and that the presence of 
contradictory attitudes was often no more than the natural 
result of human diversity. Yet there are further complications 
here, such as the fact that although the position established for 
women in primitive Islam deteriorated, possibly through 
Christian and classical Greek influence, after the first century 
and a half,'^^ it was the later mystical metaphysicians, of whom 
Ibn ‘^Arabi is the most striking example, who were the most 
inclined to exalt the feminine principle.’^” And what are we to 
make of the poetic convention of likening the celestial 
Beloved to Layla, or some other coy and exquisite woman?'^’ 
Then there is the phenomenon of the considerable involve¬ 
ment of women in haditj} scholarship, the most prestigious 
academic discipline in early Islam.Neither can we find a 
pronouncement in any structured and authoritative Muslim 
magisterium, for Islam had nothing resembling a ‘church’ 
which might define and administer an ‘orthodoxyThe tra¬ 
ditional discreetness of MusHm family life also serves to cloud 
and reduce our awareness of female contributions to rehgious 
and social life. To classify medieval Mushm society as enlight¬ 
ened or oppressive would, perhaps, merely serve to impose the 
values of our generation onto a time and culture whose priori¬ 
ties were radically different to our own. The texts do suggest, 
however, that many Mushm pietists showed attitudes which 
we would judge much more ‘favourable’ to women than the 
outlook either of the early Church, or of the ‘secular’ Arab tra¬ 
dition.'^'* 

Another problem is presented by a further type of edifying 
story, in which men warn one another about the charms of 
women to whom they are not married. Ghazali gives us several 
of these, such as the foUowing; 
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Someone once said, ‘The devil says to woman: You are 
half my army! You are my arrow with which I do not miss! 
You are my confidante! You are my messenger with 
whom 1 achieve my wants!’us 

This type of story is commonly encountered in the context 
of ghadd al-ha^ar, ‘lowering the eyes’, a virtue required in the 
presence of members of the opposite sex;’’^*^ 

A^^ab once looked at his son, who was gazing intently at 
a woman. ‘My son!’ he said. ‘That gaze of yours could get 

her pregnant!’'77 

What is apparently intended is not so much an outright 
condemnation of sexuality, stiU less of womanhood—for pious 
women are also enjoined to guard against temptation from 
handsome men"’*—^but of the woman’s sexual presence; or, as 
one modem writer puts it, of the man’s satanic impulse to look, 
not the woman’s inherent wickedness.''^® It is the power of pub¬ 
lic sexual attraction which Islam fears, not its private marital 
dimension, or its association with womanhood. It is thus that 
one may reconcile apparently misogynistic statements with the 
Prophet’s famous remark,‘Three things of this world are made 
beloved to me: women, and perfume, and my greatest delight is 
in prayer. 

It is surprising then that despite the ‘sex-positive’ backdrop of 
the Islamic dispensation, and Islam’s generally constmctive view 
of women, we should find in the second and early third centuries 
of Islam a nascent movement towards celibacy on the part of 
some Muslim ascetics. Andrae is probably right in attributing this 
to Christian influence: 

The Islamic attitude to marriage ^ay be summed up as 
follows: marriage is an absolute duty for everyone who needs 
it in order to five chastely, and should be entered into by 
anyone who can afford it. This being so, it is rather surprising 
that there have been any celibates at aU in Islam. It is a 
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weU-known fact that in Christian monastic piety the first 
rule of asceticism was to observe strict sexual abstinence. Evil 
lust, concupiscence, is sexual desire. The influence of 
monastic rehgjon was in fact so powerful, that individual 
ascetics within Islam not only accepted the doctrine of 
celibacy in principle but also practiced it. It is true that they 
were few in number and seem to have been considered 
eccentrics, odd exceptions to the rule, and were not very 
highly-regarded. Occasionally such pious eccentrics were 
brought before the Caliph on charges of heresy, on the 
grounds of their unwillingness to submit to the Prophet’s 
Sunna.'*' 

What impiety could be more heinous than to ignore the duty 
of marriage, which had been the Prophet’s example? Did not the 
religious scholars teach that marriage does not compromise the 
ascetic hfe?'*^ But there is no doubt that some men were anxious 
to evade it. Abu Sulayman al-Darani believed that ‘the sweet¬ 
ness of adoration and undisturbed surrender of the heart which 
the single man can feel the married man can never experi¬ 
ence.’’*^ More obscurely, we are told that Ibn Khaflf of Shiraz 
married many times, yet never submitted to passion.’*'* 
Naturally, one may not assume that aU celibates were following 
specifically spiritual impulses in renouncing the flesh, for there 
have been other Islamic figures, not particularly associated with 
asceticism or Sufism, who also opted for the bachelor’s hfe, per¬ 
haps for reasons of health, or out of a desire for academic 
freedom, or for more personal reasons.’*^ On the whole, classical 
Islam was consistent in its emphasis on marriage as a virtue, and 
celibacy as an idiosyncrasy with no justification in scripture.’*® 
Sahl al-Tustari, in the midst of his feats of fasting, saw no rea¬ 
son why he should treat marriage in the same way as food. ‘An 
ignorant bachelor,’ he taught in one of his famous gnomic utter¬ 
ances, ‘is a devil; a married ignoramus is a beast (bahima); a 
learned bachelor is God’s slave; while a learned married man is an 
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angel.The angelic condition of the man of God, then, is not 
only not impeded by marriage, but actually depends upon it.'** 

What many early Sufis did disparage, however, was the kind of 
amorous passion (^ishq) which distracts a man from the con¬ 
templation and love of God. There is not much support for a 
condemnation in the hadi^ Hterature, although a fre¬ 

quently-cited report does have the Prophet say, ‘Whoever loves 
(^asjtiq), is chaste, conceals his passion, and dies, dies as a mar¬ 
tyr.’'*® It seems more likely that the condemnation of^isjtq which 
had become common by Ghazali’s time originated in the Greek 
heritage, where the attitude to eras had been rather supercihous. 
In an anthology of philosophical adages, the Arabs could read the 
verdicts of Plato, Aristotle, Galen'®° and others about love, dis¬ 
covering, for instance, that Diogenes regarded "^ish-q as ‘the disease 
of an empty, careless heart’.'®' Following in this tradition, al- 
Kindi and Ibn Sina had some hard words to say about profane 
love,'®^ while the Platonising freethinker Muhammad ibn 
Zakariya al-Razi thought that it had been uncommon among the 
Greek philosophers simply because they had occupied them¬ 
selves with more worthy activities, such as study.'®^ The 
Christian philosopher Yahya ibjn “^Adi defines Hshq as ‘among the 
reprehensible traits, being an extravagant excess of love 
{hubby Ghazali takes up this theme, defining it as ‘utter igno¬ 
rance of the intended purpose of sexual congress,’'®^ and he is 
followed in this by a number of later writers, including Ibn al- 
Jawzi, whose work The Condemnation of Passion is perhaps the 
most impressive defence of this attitude.'®"^ The argument was 
that ‘^isjiq is not only a waste of time and an extravagant misuse of 
the sexual faculty, but also leads men and women into sins such as 
adultery, or worse. While the pious Muslim may and should love 
{hubb) his spouse, this must never be allowed to turn into an 
obsession.’®’At all times he is to be thednaster of his passions. 

Following this tradition, (^azali beheves that although the 
sex drive is not to be classed with other appetites as inherently 
bestial and demeaning,’®* nevertheless ‘the desire for women 
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[...] is susceptible to excess, defect, and equilibrium’.'®® And 
‘excess in the matter of sexual desire, then, causes the intellect 
to be overcome [...], which is very much to be condemned. 
Insufficient sexual desire, however, leads to an indifference to 
women, or to giving them insufficient pleasure, which is also to 
be condemned.^“ Sexual desire is a praiseworthy thing when it 
stands in a state of equilibrium, obedient to the intellect and the 
Law in all its movements.’^"' 

Here again we are in the presence of classical Islam’s tendency 
to moderation, of which ^azali is among the most convincing 
theorists. From his treatment it is clear that although extrava¬ 
gances abound in the hagiographies, these serve, finally, to show 
the reader the benefit of the golden mean, which in this sphere 
of human experience, as elsewhere, was identified with the way 
of the Prophet. The tales of extreme abstinence, or of lawful 
indulgence, whether concerning food or sex, are deployed to 
shock the reader out of his complacencies; they aim to create an 
effect, an atmosphere, not establish a rule of life. It is one of 
Ghazali’s virtues that he makes explicit the contingent nature of 
the hyperbolic and extravagant exempla of which the Sufis were 
so fond, where in other pious writings this had been obscured, 
albeit for the best of reasons. 

VII. THE INFLUENCE OF PHILOSOPHICAL ETHICS 

As we have seen, the early Muslims soon came into productive 
contact with Oriental Christianity, whose severe and world- 
denying tendencies were at first influential, but were later 
attenuated following the advent of a more balanced and mature 
spirituality. More significant in the long term, however, was 
the Greek philosophical legacy, which was both older and 
more intellectually developed. For a thousand years, Greek 
learning had been pursued in schools in Syria and Egypt, and, 
although by the time of the Arab conquests it had become 
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somewhat reiterative and degraded, it was only a matter of time 
before Muslims took note of it, and attempted to reconcile it 
with Islam, rather as men like Philo and John Philoponus had 
tried to reconcile Greek thought, as they understood it, with 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Directly or otherwise, this enterprise generated many of the 
great sectarian controversies of Muslim history. Not only were 
there wide divergences in the interpretation of the Hellenic 
legacy, there were many men who believed that as a pagan 
tradition alien to Islam, it had nothing to offer the community of 
believers. There was no shortage of religious scholars schooled in 
the traditional disciplines of hadith and Qur’anic learning to 
pronounce anathemas against those who drank from such pol¬ 
luted springs. But the MusHm philosophers defended themselves 
vigorously; believing, in the words of the Basran thinker al-Kindi 
(d. c256/870) that 

We should not be ashamed to acknowledge truth and to 
assimilate it from whatever source it comes to us, even if it 
is brought to us by former generations and foreign peoples. 
For hitp who seeks the truth there is nothing of higher 
value than truth itself; it never cheapens or abases him who 
searches for it, but ennobles and honours him.^°^ 

The dispute between the MuTaziUte sect, which made use of 
basically AristoteHan methods of reasoning, and the traditionalists 
led by such men as Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d.241/855), eventually 
gave birth to compromise positions such as that of al-Ash'^ari 
(d. 3 24/935), whose followers developed a theology which, while 
making use of Greek reasoning, contrived to exclude philosophy 
from subjects such as the resurrection and judgement, which, it 
held, could be known only through the Islamic scriptures. 

The process of translating Greek works into Arabic had begun 
to flourish during the reign of the caliph al-Ma’mun (198-218/ 
813-33). An institution was founded in Baghdad for the purpose, 
and within a century the Arabs had at their disposal a very 
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considerable number of the Greek classics.^°'^ The bulk of 
Aristotle’s works were rendered with remarkable accuracy into 
Arabic, and more than a hundred of the works of Galen—far 
more than were ever available in Latin—^were Ukewise 
translated.Partly through passages cited in Galen, many works 
of Plato, including the Timaeus and the Laws became known, at 
least in summary.^°^ But, as we shall see, the Arabs were more 
familiar with the later interpretations of Plato, particularly in the 
form of Neoplatonism, which exercised its greatest influence 
among them through a work misleadingly known as the 
Theology of Aristotle which while universally believed to be by the 
Stagirite, was in fact an anthology of passages culled largely from 
the Enneads of Plotinus. 

This Greek heritage included, of course, discussions of 
medicine, metaphysics, logic, meteorology and physics. What 
concerns us here, however, in the context of the present work, 
is the field of ethics. Ghazali had used Neoplatonic ideas in a 
few of his esoteric writings,^°®and rehed heavily on the Arab 
Aristotelians in his works on philosophy and logic.What is 
more striking, perhaps, is that he makes use of Greek wisdom in 
the context of Islamic rehgjous practice. The author of the 
Incoherence of the Philosophers was not a crude ‘fundamentalist’, 
opposed on principle to any possibility of learning from abroad. 
He was, it is true, resolutely opposed to certain conclusions of 
the Neoplatonising Aristotelianism of the Arab philosophers. 
Yet he was not too far removed from the attitude of al-Kindi 
cited above. After all, had not the Prophet of Islam taught that 
‘Wisdom is the lost animal of the believer; wherever he finds it, 
it is he that has the most right to it?’^'° 

^azali’s willingness to profit from non-Muslim thought may 
also have been supported by his allegiance to the Shafi'^I legal 
tradition. In their analysis of the concept of orthodoxy, the 
^affi jurists had shown some flexibility on the vexed question 
of ‘innovation’ (bid^a), defined as any amendment or addition 
introduced into Islamic belief or practice, which was considered 
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by some, particularly the advocates of the Hanbali school of law, 
to be reprehensible under aU circumstances. It was thus that Ibn 
Hanbal himself had felt obHged to condemn al-Muhasibi as an 
‘innovator’, who had adulterated Islamic teachings by borrowing 
certain philosophical ideas.^" The ^affis, by contrast, found 
scriptural sources which enabled them to draw a distinction 
between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ innovations. Al-^affi himself, from 
whom the school takes its name, is credited with stating: 

There are two kinds of introduced matters {muhdatjMt). One 
is that which contradicts a text of the Qur’an, or the Sunna, 
or a report from the early Muslims {atliar), or the consensus 
{ijma^) of the MusUms: this is an ‘innovation of misguid¬ 
ance’. The second kind is that which is in itself good and 
entails no contradiction of any of these authorities; this is a 
‘ non-reprehensible innovation’. ^^ 

^azali’s openness to certain aspects of Greek thought thus 
seemed to be potentially authorized, rather than condemned, 
by his Islamic legal training. 

How ^azali learnt his philosophy is not fully understood. In 
his autobiography, the Deliverer from Error, he describes how, 
having lost his faith in knowledge acquired through the 
uncritical acceptance of tradition {taqlidY'^, he sought to restore 
it through investigating the epistemologies claimed by four 
groups: the theologians {mutakallimun), the philosophers 
(faldsifa), the esoteric Batinites^‘‘^ and the Sufis.^*^ It seems 
unlikely that he did investigate them in this order, as his account 
suggests, for we know that he had been famihar with Sufism from 
his youth,^'® and when studying the A^'^ari theology taught in 
his city he would also have been aware of its debt to Greek ideas, 
which were particularly evident in the works of his principal 
teacher, al-Juwayni (d.478/1085), who had been responsible for 
the introduction of a more philosophical approach to epistemo- 
logy.^'^ More than any other sizeable faction, with the exception 
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of the MuTazilite ‘rationahsts’ and the Arab philosophers them¬ 
selves, the Ash'ari tradition in which Ghazali stood had been 
open to Greek thought. The channels were usually indirect, and 
there is little firm evidence to suggest that Ghazali ever studied 
Aristotle directly, as he preferred instead to read the Arab 
philosophers, whose ideas presented the more immediate chal¬ 
lenge to the A^'^ari position; but their very indirectness made 
them the more efficient in infiltrating the thought of his school; 
for it was emotionally easier for a devout Muslim to borrow ideas 
from a Muslim philosopher, even one with heretical notions 
about the afterlife, than it was to borrow directly from ancient 
sources which did not even nod in the direction of Islam. 

Disillusioned with the presentation of philosophical ideas by 
the theologians—Ghazali tells us—he made a detailed private 
study of philosophy: 

Having realised that to refute a school of thought before 
understanding it and penetrating to its essence was like 
loosing arrows bhndly, I applied myself diligently to 
acquiring [philosophy] from books, simply by reading and 
without the aid of a teacher. This I did in my spare time, 
when I was not writing and teaching the Islamic disciplines, 
and even though I was burdened with the instruction of 
three hundred students in Baghdad. But in less than two 
years, simply by studying in those snatched moments, the 
Sublime God appraised me of all their sciences, and after 
having comprehended them, I spent about a year thi nkin g 
about them constantly, reviewing and going over them, 
searching out their pitfalls and entanglements, until I 
understood beyond any doubt what they contained by way 
of deceit and delusion, truth and imagination.^'* 

Ghazali then goes on to present a synopsis of the various 
branches of philosophy as these were understood by the Arab 
philosophers Ibn Sina (d.428/1037) and (to a lesser extent) al- 
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Farabi (d.339/950), noting that some of their doctrines consti¬ 
tuted unbelief (kufr), others were heretical innovations (bid^a), 
while others need not be rejected. He identifies six 
disciplines: mathematics, logic, the natural sciences, theology, 
politics, and ethics. The first three can be of benefit to religion, 
or are at least morally neutral. But the science of theology 
{al-ildhlydt) ‘contains the bulk of their errors’, since the 
philosophers have denied the bodily resurrection, God’s 
knowledge of particulars, and the createdness of the world.^’® 
PoUtics, by contrast, ‘is about governing the world to secure its 
benefit, and this they simply took from the scriptures God 
revealed to the Prophets, and the words of wisdom inherited 
from them.’^^° As for ethics, 

aU that they say comes down to enumerating the attributes 
and character traits of the soul, stating their types and 
categories, and the method of treating and disciplining 
them. This [method] they took only from the writings of the 
Sufis, who are the mystics {muta’allihun) constantly engaged 
in the remembrance of God, the combat against passion, and 
treading the path to God the Exalted by turning away from 
the world’s delights. Through their inner strife, the charac¬ 
ter traits of the soul were discovered to them, together with 
its defects and the blemishes of its works, and they spoke of 
this. The philosophers took their words, and mixed them 
with their own, hoping that by adorning their words in this 
way their own falsehood might be spread abroad.^^' 

Philosophical ethics, then, are not necessarily to be rejected 
by the Muslim intellectual. One must be on one’s guard, Ghazali 
counsels, against two temptations. Firstly, there is that of writing 
off Greek thought as being tainted by the infidehty of its authors, 
for, as he observes, ‘only inferior minds judge doctrines by their 
exponents, rather than vice versa’.Instead, the theologian 
should be ‘zealous to snatch truth from the statements of 
misguided men, knowing that the [...] moneychanger with 
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confidence in his own perception is not wrong to put his hand 
into the bag of a forger in order to bring out what is pure gold 
from among bad and counterfeit coin.’^^^ 

The second temptation is that the theologian, when he reads 
philosophical works which include authentic Prophetic ma¬ 
terial, may be deluded into accepting the fallacies which such 
books contain. Hence it is necessary to discourage people who 
do not enjoy the necessary intelligence and learning from read¬ 
ing them, in the manner of the wise snake-handler, who will not 
perform his craft in front of his son, lest the latter attempt to emu¬ 
late him and perhaps be bitten.^^'^ 

In accordance with this last principle, ^azali has evidently 
striven to exclude direct references to the philosophers from his 
more popular works, including the Ihyd’. This confronts the 
modern student with serious difficulties when attempting to 
trace the pedigree of his ideas, particularly those of a metaphysi¬ 
cal nature. With ethics, however, the task is a Httle easier, partly 
because the large-scale introduction of Greek ethics into 
Muslim thought had begun rather later than was the case with 
metaphysics. The text here translated, together with one or two 
of ^azali’s other works, contains long passages whose lineage 
stretches unmistakeably back to Plato, Aristotle, and, in a lesser 
degree, to the Stoics and to Galen. 

The most distinctive feature of Platonic ethics is the division 
of the soul into three faculties: rational, irascible, and appeti- 
tive ,^^5 which interact with four cardinal virtues: wisdom, 
courage, temperance and justice, which exist as unchanging 
‘forms’ independently of their agents.The implication is that 
by achieving virtue, man not only learns how to deal righteously 
with other men, but can come into connection with higher real¬ 
ity. Later Platonists drew out the suggestion that the four virtues 
exist in conjunction with a number of subordinate virtues, and 
these, while inferior to the intellectual life, are indispensable for 
the maintenance of good administration and order in society. 
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Aristode’s moral theory, which develops that of his teacher, is 
weU-known.^^^ The wise man wiU strive for a state of happiness 
{eudaimonia) which, unlike the natural state of the animals, is 
to be attained through the appUcation of a rule to one’s acts. A 
man must know which rule to follow, and also be capable of con¬ 
straining his appetites to obey it. But to be able to recognise the 
rightness of this rule, his character must first be improved, for 
man is not bom with innate good character; it must be inculcated 
through proper education and training. The natural tendencies 
in himself may be turned to either good or evil ends, and, when 
they become a habit, they are called a trait of character (ethe). 
Anger, for instance, is intrinsically neutral, and can, through 
training, be turned either to righteous indignation against injus¬ 
tice, or into defiance of what is just. 

To distinguish virtuous from vicious traits, Aristotle had 
recourse to a medical analogy. Just as bodily health results 
from a balance in the humours, and disease from an imbalance, 
so also when the natural impulses in the soul are encouraged 
to find an equilibrium, a middle point which ensures its health 
will ensue. This mean is a fixed state of the soul, acquired 
through habituation, whose value and exact position are 
recognised by the mind.^^*’ The mind, in turn, has been guided 
in youth by an education drawn up to reflect the ideals of the 
community. 

Although the last great flowering of Greek thought represent¬ 
ed by the Neoplatonists did refer to Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
mean. Neoplatonic ethics had a chiefly mystical, rather than 
practical, objective. Following Plato, Plotinus (ad 205-270) 
taught that virtue is twofold: the higher soul must be oriented 
permanently towards the One, through philosophy and medita¬ 
tion, while the lower soul must be subdued and disciplined, lest 
it interfere with the higher soul’s contemplation of the inteUigi- 
bles. More emphatically than Plato, but less rigidly than 
Porphyry and many of his Christian rivals, he held that this must 
be achieved through a process of constant discipline, so that the 
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irrational soul is progressively subdued, although not extin¬ 
guished altogether.^^° 

Another author who adds to our not altogether satisfactory 
picture of late Greek ethical thought is Galen (ad 129-C.199). 
More usually associated in the European mind with the world of 
medicine, Galen was also a prolific author on philosophical 
themes, following a broadly middle-Platonic line.^^i Galen 
acknowledged his allegiance to Plato in his use of the tripartite 
division of the soul into rational, irascible and appetitive facul¬ 
ties, and appears to have been the first to identify these with 
Aristotle’s rational, animal and vegetative souls, a development 
which was later accepted into Arab philosophy.^^^ ‘People’s 
characters differ because the appetites of these three souls may be 
strong or weak, and their relative strength constitutes the indi¬ 
vidual character.’^^^ Character traits are hereditary and innate, 
being Hnked to the bodily temperaments, but may in some cases 
be improved by the regular use of the inteUigence, so that 
through habituation a trait which was previously dormant may 
become dominant.^^^ 

When the Greek tradition was made known to the Muslims, 
it was in the form of this late synthesis, characterised both by a 
powerful and ethically-based mysticism, and by a conviction 
that the systems of Plato and Aristotle were fundamentally com¬ 
patible. Aristotle was seen mainly through the. eyes of Porphyry, 
whose commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics was available in 
an Arabic translation.^^^ Arab ethical thought was also enriched 
by translations from the works of Galen, in particular a summary 
of his treatise On Ethics,^^^ and a book entided How a man may 
discover his own vices. 

The Arabs did, however, have direct access to Aristotle. His 
ethics had been made known to them through the translations 
of Ishaq ibn Hunayn, whose version of the Nicomachean Ethics 
was rediscovered in a Moroccan mosque hbrary some years 
ago.^^® Several late Greek epitomes of the Nicomachean Ethics 
were also available in translation.^^® 
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While much was still untranslated hy the third century of 
Islam, the first Muslim philosopher of note, al-Kindi (d.256/ 
870), was well acquainted with Greek ethics. Although his 
works On Ethics and Spiritual Physic are lost,^‘‘° he elsewhere 
expounds the outlines of a late-Platonic ethical system which 
includes Stoic and Aristotelian elements, including the doctrine 
of the mean and the secondary virtues. 

Also influenced by Plato was al-Razi (d.313/925), known in 
the West as Rhazes. The author of a commentary on the 
Timaeus, and indebted also to Galen, he wrote a work entitled 
Spiritual Physic (al-Tibb al-Ruhanl), which has been translated 
into English by A.J. Arbeny.^'^^ More than any other philosopher 
in the Islamic world he seems to have been indifferent to religion, 
although his austere and largely Platonic understanding of ethics 
assumes the existence of God, if not the immortality of the soul. 
There is little evidence that his work exerted an influence over 
later Muslim writers. 

The Neoplatonist tendency is again prominent in the Epistles 
of the Brethren of Purity, a group of MusHm thinkers whose 
eclecticism extended to the use of Pythagorean, Hermetic, 
Isma'ili and other ideas.^^'^ Although their fifty-two epistles 
range from treatments of minerology and botany to religious 
law, their evident Muslim commitment and their Neoplatonic 
interests encouraged them to take a close interest in ethical 
method, which, like Plotinus, they believed was the key to self- 
purification and hence to the return to the One. They taught 
that although all men are bom with a natural receptivity to 
goodness, character traits (al^laq) are affected by four factors; 
the balance of humours (a^lat) in the body, climate, upbring¬ 
ing, and the influence of the stars.The interplay of these 
factors generates and affects the four principal Platonic virtues, 
and hence the subsidiary virtues and vices. 

When man’s character is perfect, he becomes God’s viceregent 
{^alifa) on earth, and his spiritual faculty, transformed through a 
complex Neoplatonic hierarchy of souls, will penetrate to 
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God.^^’ Porphyry’s emphasis on asceticism and an attitude of 
disdain for the world is here expressed in the Islamic language of 
zuhd (asceticism), which, the Brethren assert, is in fact the highest 
of all virtues.^"^* In the same work a tendency becomes visible 
which was to be even more marked in the work of Ghazali, 
namely, the filtering-out of Greek virtues which seemed to 
contradict Islamic ideals. For instance, the virtue known as ‘great¬ 
ness of soul’ {kibar al-nafs), while entirely acceptable in a Greek 
context, seemed to the Brethren to smack of vainglory, and they 
debated whether it should be considered a virtue at aU.^"*® Finally, 
the Brethren diverged from the mainstream Arab philosophers in 
stressing the Muslim claim that in view of man’s general inca¬ 
pacity to work out his own salvation, God, in His mercy, has sent 
prophets with laws and moral guidance to assist him.^^° 

Another ethical theorist, the Christian philosopher Yahya ibn 
'Adi (d.364/974), was similarly Platonic in orientation (as one 
would expect from his devotion to al-Farabi), although 
Aristotelian ideas are not whoUy absent from his ethical treatise, 
the Refinement ofi Character {Tahfiiib al-aldtldfi He follows 
Plato’s threefold division of the soul,^^^ which had already been 
recognised by the Brethren, and then proceeds to enumerate 
twenty virtues and twenty vices, most of which are familiar from 
Plato and Aristotle, but may have been communicated to him 
through the work of some late intermediary vvhich has since van¬ 
ished. This is followed by a section in which he lists traits which 
can be virtues in some men and vices in others, a category which 
does not appear in Ghazali and other orthodox Muslim 
thinkers.^” 

Far more influential was Abu 'All ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), 
known in the West as Avicenna, who is often and not unjustly 
regarded as the greatest of the Muslim philosophers. Although he 
did not write very extensively on ethics,^^'' his developed theory 
of the soul, which he drew from the Greek, and particularly the 
Aristotelian tradition, provided the basic source of philosophic 
psychology for both Miskawayh and ^azali. Of the three facul- 
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ties of the soul, which for him are the ‘vegetative’, ‘animal’ and 
‘rational’, Ibn Sina devotes particular attention to the latter two, 
and shows how the concupiscent and irascible aspects of the 
animal soul are the root of the virtues and vices, being governed 
or neglected by the active faculty of the intellect, which in turn 
should be in harmony with the intellect’s theoretical faculty, or 
spirit, which is in contact with the world of intelligibles.^^^ Partly 
for this reason, there is a strongly religious dimension to Ibn 
Sina’s thought, which manifests itself in a serious consideration of 
spiritual discipline {riyada), whose categories he is clearly bor¬ 
rowing from Sufism, rather as the Brethren of Purity had done.^’*’ 
This was later to appeal to Ghazali, who, although concerned to 
avoid the use of philosophical language, developed a psychology 
which was largely in conformity with this Avicennian system/^’ 
Also dependant on Aristotle was the Baghdad philosopher and 
historian Abu 'Ali Miskawayh (d.421/1030), who, like Ibn ‘^Adi, 
wrote a work called The Refinement of Character.^^^ This work, 
which was destined to become the most influential text of its kind 
in Arabic, was popular not so much for any great originality as for 
the author’s talent for synthesizing Platonic, Aristotelian and 
Islamic ideas on the moral life, which he cast in a pleasing Arabic 
style and adorned with quotations from sources as varied as 
Homer, Aristotle, Galen, Pythagoras, al-Kindl, al-Hasan al-Basri, 
and the Qur’an. Drawing on Ibn 'Adi, al-Kindi^^® and Galen,^*^ 
Miskawayh again explains the three faculties of the soul and the 
four cardinal virtues,^®' and develops the attempts of earher 
philosophers to relate these to numerous subordinate virtues.^*^^ 
His Muslim background disposes him against the Aristotehan 
teaching that the end of virtue is the attainment of happiness in 
this world, and he is confident that the Neoplatonic interpreta¬ 
tion of the acquisition of virtue as having essentially spiritual ends 
is correct .^^3 This suggests, as do certain indications in his work 
itself, that he was reading the Nicomachean Ethia with the lost 
commentary ofPorphyry, together, perhaps, with the Perfect State 
of al-Farabi.^'^'* In a section which treats of the upbringing of chil- 
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dren, he acknowledges the influence of the neo-Pythagorean 
philosopher Bryson.^^^ Perhaps his most important contribution, 
however, was his reliance on Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean, 
which, as he showed, could be comfortably squared with the 
Platonic system.^*^^ Although, as we have seen, this marriage had 
been attempted before, it was Miskawayh who expounded the 
fullest Muslim synthesis of the two ethical systems. It was partly 
for this reason that his work served as a model, not only for 
Ghazali, but for the major works of Muslim philosophically- 
oriented ethics from his time on.^*^ 

Also teaching at Baghdad was the ^afi'I jurist and judge al- 
Mawardi (d.450/1058).^'^* In his book Conduct in the World and 
Religion, he shows himself prepared to quote extensively from 
Greek wisdom in order to buttress Islamic moraHty, although 
his approach is largely anecdotal and lacks Miskawayh’s more 
systematic approach. In common with several other works of 
the period,^^® the book is a popular anthology of episodes 
drawn from both Greek and Islamic sources, and as such it has 
retained its popularity in the Arab world into the present centu¬ 
ry. It does, however, also include a programme of self-reform 
(tahdhib) of a firmly Islamic character, and in its use of such 
terms as riyada and muhdsaba displays an awareness of the Sufi 
tradition.^^° A debt to Aristotle, too, is visible in Mawardi’s fre¬ 
quent references to the principle of the mean, which he 
expresses in terms of ‘moderation’ (tawassut), a word which 
would shortly be employed by Ghazall.^^' 

The Arabs could count themselves fortunate in that the 
differences between the systems of Plato and Aristotle, and also 
that of the Stoics, had already to a large extent been resolved for 
them by the later Greek thinkers, some of whom also added a 
more recognisably religious dimension. Yet the underlying 
incompatibility between Greek and Semitic thought continued 
to cause discomfort: namely, the inability of the Greeks to recog¬ 
nise a true concept of duty. For the Greeks, a man’s conduct was 
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determined by his character as this has been developed by educa¬ 
tion and maintained by bodily health; and since only the wealthy 
aristocracy could expect to enjoy this, it was a notion which sup¬ 
ported a conception of a natural elite. The Islamic ideal was 
rather different: while it is true that some men are bom better 
than others, the Muslim stress on self-discipline aided by a God 
who is indifferent to man’s outer circumstances impHed that true 
virtue maybe attained whatever one’s station in life.^’^ Such con¬ 
tradictions, which had been only imperfectly resolved by earHer 
thinkers, found in the ^affi intelligensia men equipped both 
with sufficient openness of mind to learn from philosophic 
ethics, and enough Mushm commitment to attempt a resolution. 
Ghazali’s achievement in the realm of ethics was not the conver¬ 
sion of the ulema to Greek thought, but rather the long-delayed, 
but very sophisticated, conversion of Plato and Aristotle to Islam. 

VIII. SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT WORK 

The Book of Disciplining the Soul, Refining the Character, 
and Curing the Sicknesses of the Heart 

^azali opens with some general rerriarks on the importance 
of pur ifying the soul from bad character traits, which are a ‘sure 
path to perdition’. 

1 An Exposition of the Merit which is in having Good Character, 
and a Condemnation of Bad Character. 

Following his usual practice in the Ihya’, ^azall begins with 
a collection of passages relevant to his theme, culled from the 
Qur’an, the hadlth, and the dicta of the first Muslims. 

2 An Exposition of the True Nature of Good and Bad Character. 

Ghazali now suggests that the mainstream ulema of his day 
have contented themselves with praising and enumerating the 
virtues, without analysing the true nature (haqiqa) of good 
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character. He then proceeds to offer such an analysis,^^^ basing 
himself on the tradition of philosophical ethics, and particularly 
on Chapter One of Miskawayh’s Refinement of Character, but 
without mentioning either the word ‘philosophy’ or the names 
of philosophers, lest this alienate some of his readers. Recalling 
the commonplace Mushm juxtaposition of khalq (creation, 
outwardly created form), and khuluq (inner character trait), he 
reproduces Miskawayh’s verdict, itself drawn from Galen, that ‘a 
trait of character is a firmly established condition [hay’d] of the 
soul, from which actions proceed easily without any need for 
thinking or forethought.’ But he differs from the Greeks in 
asserting that good deeds are those which are recognised as such 
not only by the intellect, but by the revealed law {shar^) as well. 

A man is only virtuous when all his traits are pure, and Ghazali 
now introduces the four Platonic virtues (wisdom, courage, 
temperance and justice), and briefly explains how these are con¬ 
ditioned by the three faculties of the soul (the rational, irascible 
and appetitive), basing his discussion, with various amendments, 
on Miskawayh.^^'^ Each of the four cardinal virtues should be in 
equihbrium f tidal), which will result in the generation of a 
range of secondary virtues. For instance, when the intellect is 
balanced, it will bring forth the rational virtues, such as ‘deliber¬ 
ative excellence’; when unbalanced in the direction of excess 
if rat), it yields vices such as cunning and deception, and when 
unbalanced in the direction of defect (tafrit), other vices Hke 
stupidity and heedlessness wiU result. Virtue is defined in 
Aristotehan terms as a mean equidistant between two 
extremes,and Ghazali finishes the section by explaining that 
only the Prophet attained complete equilibrium in this 
regard.^'^'^ 

3 An Exposition of the Susceptibility of the Traits of Character to 
Change through Discipline. 

Although the Islamic tradition was founded on the belief that 
character traits can be reformed,^^'^ a judgement supported by 
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the Qur’an and, on the basis of Aristotle, by most philoso¬ 
phers,^^* an opinion was apparendy current which held that 
character is innate, and cannot be changed.^"^® 

Drawing on Miskawayh,^*° Ghazali briefly summarises the 
debate on the mutability of character, concluding that this is 
both possible and necessary. There are some traits which are 
innate and unchanging, he concedes, but many others which 
are a proper object of self-scrutiny and control. Miskawayh had 
presented the Stoic view of mankind as being innately good but 
subsequently corrupted by society, contrasted it with the con¬ 
trary view of man’s inherent evil, and then cited Galen to show 
that among men a minority are bom virtuous, while the 
remainder may in most cases be reformed through pious 
counsels and keeping the company of good men.^*' Miskawayh 
then cites Aristotle’s differentiation between people who are 
easily reformed and those who are improved only with 
difficulty or not at all, and this is echoed by Ghazali, who 
distinguishes four types of human being in this regard. Ghazali 
then shows that the purpose of discipline is not to extirpate 
anger and desire, but simply to redirect them towards a 
condition ofjust balance. Several Qur’anic passages are adduced 
to justify this doctrine, together with the famous hadltk. ‘The 
best of affairs is the middle course’. 

Finally, Ghazali mentions the Shaykh, the spiritual master to 
whose guidance the aspirant should submit, explaining that the 
Shaykh must use the strategy of compelling his disciple to aim 
for the opposite of his vices, not because this is the tme end of 
the spiritual path, but because only this will give him sufficient 
energy to overcome his ugly traits, and attain to the golden 
mean. 

4 An Exposition of the Means by which Good Character may be 
Acquired. 

Some men are bom with virtue, while others must acquire it. 
This can be done through habituation:^*^ a miser can become 
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generous by constantly obliging himself to give money to the 
poor, until such time as this becomes a natural trait in his soul.^*'^ 
The other method of acquiring good character is through keep¬ 
ing the company of the righteous. However unlikely it may 
seem at the outset, perfect virtue yields constant delight, for vice 
is the inchnation towards what is low and mean, while virtue is 
to resemble the tmth and beauty of God. It is thus the proper 
condition of man. 

5 An Exposition Detailing the Method Used in Refining the 
Character. 

In this section, Ghazali uses a medical metaphor, which was 
already widely current by his time. Just as the body falls sick 
when the four humours {a^ldt) are out of equilibrium,^*^ so too 
does the soul became sick when the four cardinal virtues are 
imbalanced.^*® Here the principal source is Chapter Six of 
Miskawayh,^*^ who in turn has made use of Galen’s medico- 
philosophical synthesis, which had combined ideas from the 
psychology of Plato and the medicine of Hippocrates, together 
with the physics of Aristotle.^** In the Nicomachean Ethics, too, 
Aristotle had made use of the medical metaphor,^*® and several 
Arab philosophers used the phrase ‘spiritual physic’ {tibb ruhdnt) 
as the title of a book;^®° al-Farabi is also interested in the 
theme.^®’ This had appeared also in the more mainstream 
Islamic tradition: Junayd composed a brief epistle called The 
Medicine of Hearts ,while the image of the Shaykh as a spiritual 
physician whose prescriptions must be followed is common 
throughout Sufism 

Ghazali then returns to stress the importance of constantly 
acting contrary to one’s desires in order to achieve equilib¬ 
rium and the consequent hberation of soul, using the image of 
the student calligrapher, who must force himself to imitate a 
good hand.^^"* He then furnishes some further examples of 
how the spiritual teacher should help his novices to accom¬ 
plish this. 
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6 An Exposition of the Symptoms by which the Diseases of the Heart 
may be Recognised, and the Signs which Indicate a Return to Health. 

Here Ghazali returns to a discussion of the ‘heart’, the 
wonders of which had formed the subject of the previous book 
of the Revival. The heart, he reminds us, is the faculty which 
understands and knows God, and which directs the other facul¬ 
ties and members accordingly. When distracted by worldly 
interests, it is heedless of God, and this constitutes its ‘sickness’. 
The cure lies in understanding this, and in combating the 
desires in question, preferably under the direction of a Shay^. 
When the heart is cured—by achieving equilibrium—it stands 
upon what the Qur’an terms the ‘straight path.’^®^ 

7 An Exposition of the Way in which a Man may Discover the 
Faults in his Soul. 

Following on from the previous section, ^azali explores 
another familiar idiom of both the Islamic and the 
philosophical traditions. The Sufi practice of muhasaba, 
self-examination, had been expounded particularly by al- 
Muhasibi, who includes a section on how a man may know his 
own faults in one of his works.^®® And among the 
philosophers, Galen, Razi and Miskawayh had dealt with the 
question,^5)7 suggesting that a man can learn of his faults from a 
sincere fnend, and from the insults of his enemies.^®* Ghazali 
here proposes that a man may be informed of his own faults from 
four sources; the Shaykh, a close fnend, his enemies, and a study 
of the faults of others.^519 

8 An Exposition of Evidence handed down from Men of Spiritual 
Insight and Provided in the Law to the effect that the Way to cure the 
Diseases of the Heart is by Renouncing one’s Desires, and that the 
Stuff of such Diseases is Following Desires. 

Ghazali begins this section by remarking that even if the 
reader has not understood the importance of self-discipline on 
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the theoretical level which he has been presenting, the reader 
can nonetheless benefit by the simpler means of taqlid: 
following the guidance laid down in the Qur’an and haditji, and 
imitating the sages and scholars. In other words, he is here pre¬ 
senting the content of the previous sections in a manner more 
congenial to those unaccustomed to philosophical discourse. 

He proceeds to cite some of these texts, which include what 
is perhaps the most famous hadltfi relating to the theme of self- 
purification. Speaking to some men who had returned from a 
campaign, the Prophet said, ‘Welcome! You have come from 
the lesser to the greater fihadV On being asked what the greater 
Jihad might be, he explained, ‘The Jihad against the nafs’. This 
hadltJi, although thought to be of doubtful authenticity, is 
regularly used to stress the importance of the inner struggle, and 
to characterise it, partly for rhetorical purposes, as being su¬ 
perior even to struggles waged in defence of the Faith. Al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi provides the usual explanation of this: 

God (holy is His name!) has ordained jihad, which is of 
two kinds: fighting the enemy with the [physical] sword, 
and fighting passion and the self with the sword of 
renouncing one’s own wiU. As recompense for the former 
struggle. He has promised Heaven, and for the latter, 
attainment unto Him. For when a man fights the enemy, 
and is killed, he finds the path to Heaven and rejoices in its 
delights; as for he who fights the self and passion until they 
are dead, he finds the path to the Throne, to the place of 
Proximity, and then to the sessions of intimate discourse 
[majdlis al-najwd]. Regarding the jihad against the enemy, 
God says; Those who [...] strive with their wealth and lives in 
God’s path [...] are the triumphant. Their Lord gives them good 
tidings of mercy from Him, and acceptance, and Gardens where 
enduring pleasure shall be theirs .And regarding the jihad 
against the self. He says: As for those who strive in Us, We 
surely guide them to Our paths. 
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This superiority, ^azali’s tradition affirms, lies in the fact 
that the inner jihad is more difficult, and is to be fought 
unceasingly, and that the inevitable reward for success in it is 
salvation. 

9 An Exposition of the Signs of Good Character. 

One can only identify evil traits within oneself if one is aware 
of their excellent opposites. These are listed in the Qur’an and 
the hadith, and exemplified in the lives of the Prophet and the 
saints, some incidents in which Ghazali proceeds to cite. Here 
Ghazali’s position is far firom that of Aristotle, who had relied on 
reason and consensus alone. 

10 An Exposition of the fPay in which Young Children should be 
Disciplined, and the Manner of their Upbringing and the Improvement 
of their Characters. 

Although the question of educating the young is clearly relat¬ 
ed to Ghazali’s theme, 3°3 this section reads as something of an 
intrusion. It is drawn largely firom a chapter of Miskawayh’s 
Refinement of Character ,with a few amendments designed to 
bring it into accord with ^azali’s Sufi perspective. Chief 
among these is the addition of a long story about the childhood 
of Sahl al-Tustari. 

Miskawayh tells us that his section is ‘mostly copied from the 
book of Bryson’. This refers to an obscure neo-Pythagorean 
philosopher of the first century ad, whose work had also been 
known to Ibn Sina. 3°3 Bryson’s work on economics, by which is 
meant the ordering of the household, is lost in Greek, but Arabic 
and Hebrew translations have survived, which enable us to 
identify the origin of Miskawayh’s ideas fairly precisely. 
Miskawayh has filtered out the more offensively un-Islamic 
practices, such as wine-bibbing,3°3’ but the Greek background of 
the work is stiU visible, for instance, in the recommendation that 
young boys take regular exercise. 
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11 An Exposition of the Requirements ofAspirancy, the Preliminaries 
to Spiritual Struggle, and the Progressive Induction of the Aspirant in 
Treading the Path of Discipline. 

This is one of the most interesting sections in the Ihyd’, 
revealing as it does the outline of Ghazali’s spiritual practice as he 
must have taught it to his own disciples. Although it is not clear 
whether it was written primarily for teachers or students,^®* it 
functions as a kind of summary, recapitulating the discussions of 
this and the previous book concerning the heart, the ego, the 
spiritual guide, and mystical experience. Many of the practical 
aspects of Sufi training seem never to have been set down in 
writing, which makes this section of particular value. 

‘Aspirancy’ (irada) is, according to a useful definition, ‘the 
desire to come to the Beloved through inner combat 
{mujdhada).'^°^ Put differently, it is ‘the voluntary quest of the 
heart for spiritual sustenance’.Its agent is a murid, a word 
sometimes rendered as ‘neophyte’,^” or ‘disciple’,but in 
reahty denoting any spiritual seeker who has not yet attained the 
goal.^'^ Irada had been used in early Islam to mean ‘will’; and 
although by Muhasibi’s time it had acquired a rather more 
specialised connotation among pietists and Sufis, for whom it 
denoted the sincere wiU to obey God,^''* it was in the fourth and 
fifth Islamic centuries (the tenth and eleventh of the Christian 
calendar) that its later sense of ‘spiritual ambition’ was devel¬ 
oped. To ‘wiU for God’ truly was to renounce one’s own will for 
anything else. It was to feel a sense of alienation from the world, 
and an awakening love and longing for Him.^'^ Irada thus sup¬ 
plies the motive behind refining the character. 

Once the spiritual wayfarer has set off, numerous distractions 
and obstacles beset him. Some of these are so dangerous that he 
must cling to his guide as though he were a blind man walking 
by a river. 3 '^ The most intransigent are ‘money, status, 
conformism and sin.’ Attachment to money is to be shaken off 
by giving away what one does not truly need.^''' Satisfaction 
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with one’s social status can be removed by acts of public 
humility. Sin is to be avoided by adhering sincerely to the 
Revealed Law. ‘Conformism’ or ‘imitation’ (taqlid), the vice to 
which Ghazali himself had fallen prey before his conversion, is a 
little more complex; it is the blind acceptance of doctrine on the 
authority of others, and a consequent fanaticism on its behalf. 
But as he came to appreciate, this is not a secure path to truth; 
rather, spiritual ‘tasting’ (^awq) is the only sound epistemology, 
as he writes elsewhere: 

The meanings of the [divine attributes] are to be known 
through unveiling (mukdshafa) and witnessing {mushd- 
hada), so that their realities become clear to [the mystics] 
through a proof in which all error is impossible [...] How 
great a gulf divides this from belief (i^tiqdd) taken through 
conformism from one’s parents and teachers, even if this 
be accompanied by dialectical, theological proofsl^ 

Although ^azali remained committed until his death to the 
Ash ari theological school, in his mystical writings he 
emphasises that taqlid is a veil, and that ‘it is not a condition of 
aspirancy that one adhere to any particular school of thought 
This attitude was informed both by his juristic 
background, which recognised the benefits of divergent 
opinions, 3 ^° and also the Sufi tradition, which had often held 
that the Sufis 

regard the differences between the jurists as correct, and 
do not object to what those who follow other positions 
hold. For them, every mujlahid^"^^ is correct, and everyone 
who believes in an Islamic school of doctrine, being sup¬ 
ported by [texts from] the Qur’an and Sunna, and being of 
those able to derive such doctrines, is adhering to a true 
doctrine. 

Elsewhere in the Ihyd’, Ghazali had used the celebrated 
parable of the blind men and the elephant. Groping around the 
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animal, each constructed a different conception of it; but 
although each of these men was partially correct, only vision 
could truly apprehend the elephant in its completeness.Thus, 
by implication, are the formal theological schools of his day, 
which argue about issues such as predestination while handi¬ 
capped by reason, a faculty insufficient to grasp realities which 
transcend its own nature. 

Another obstacle to spiritual progress is provided by the 
^awdtir, the usually irrelevant thoughts which ‘come at 
random into the mind’,^^'^ and which may destroy the novice’s 
concentration. They can be from God, or a good angel—in 
which case they are termed ilhdm (‘inspiration’)—^but more 
usually they are from the devil, and the egotism of the soul, and 
are called waswds (‘whispering’), or hadi^ al-nafs (‘discourse of 
the soul’). Their source is to be known from the action they 
encourage.Although they are not a sin,^^*^ the ‘soul at peace’ is 
the one that is liberated from these distractions, and it is said that 
God protected {H$ma) His Prophet from them.^^^ The Sufis, 
however, have disagreed as to whether this liberation can ever 
be complete. 

In order to calm the heart and minimise external distractions, 
the spiritual wayfarer may be advised to enter a retreat (i^alwa) 
for up to forty days.^^® Here he will occupy himself with prayer 
and the remembrance of God, and intensify the struggle against 
his lower self The ^ayl^ will have instructed him to repeat 
certain brief litanies, and these he should concentrate upon, until 
he can repeat them without moving his tongue.This is called 
the ‘remembrance of the heart’ {^ikr al-qalb) When it is per¬ 
fected, so that no distractions remain, a condition of rapturous 
love of God ensues,^^^ and God may, in His grace and mercy, 
bestow spiritual unveiling upon the seeker. As Ghazali writes 
elsewhere: 

If his aspirancy is true, his ambition pure, and his 

concentration good, so that his appetites do not pull at 
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him, and he is not distracted by the hadi^ al-nafs towards 
the attachments of the world, the gleams of the Truth will 
shine in his heart. At the outset, this will resemble a brief, 
inconstant shaft of hghtning, which then returns, perhaps 
after a delay. If it returns, it may be fleeting or firm; and if 
it is firm (^dbit), it may or may not endure for some time. 
States such as these may come upon each other in succes¬ 
sion, or only one type may be present. In this regard, the 
stages of God’s saints {awliyd’) are as innumerable as their 
outer attributes and qualities .333 

The Book of Breaking the Two Desires 

In his prologue, ^azali summarises the dangers of gluttony and 
excessive lust, pointing out that they are the ‘greatest of the mor¬ 
tal vices’.Satiety encourages lust, which in turn leads to a 
range of further defects, for fame and wealth are no more than 
means by which man gratifies his baser cravings, and conduce to 
enmity, injustice and corruption. 

1 An Exposition of the Merit of Hunger and a Condemnation of 
Satiety. 

This is a collection of material which recalls the poverty and 
hunger of the first Mushms. The author’s purpose is a strategic 
one, for later in the book he will explain that hunger is a means, 
not an end, and that the ideal to be aimed for is moderation. 

2 An Exposition of the Benefits of Hunger and the Evils of Satiety. 

This section is a good example of ^azali’s methodical 
approach. 33 ® He writes that hunger has ten benefits: (i) it purifies 
the faculties of spiritual perception; (ii) it softens the heart and 
renders it more receptive to divine grace; (iii) it is a form of 
humbling the ego; (iv) it reminds the novice of the sufferings of 
the poor, and the punishments of hell; (v) it weakens the 
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passional self, and enables one to control the sex drive more 
easily; (vi) it causes the seeker to need less sleep; (vii) it reduces 
the time wasted in preparing and eating food; (viii) it benefits 
the health; (ix) it saves money; (x) it hence enables one to com¬ 
ply with God’s command to help the poor. 

3 An Exposition of the Method by which Discipline is Used to 
Subjugate the Greed of the Belly. 

The spiritual seeker has four duties in regard to food, (i) He 
must only eat food that is lawful; (ii) he should assess and reduce 
the frequency of his eating; (iii) he should estimate and control 
the speed with which he eats, and (iv) he should look to the 
kind of food he is eating, and ensure that he avoids luxury. All 
of these are to be investigated with a high degree of rigour, and 
^azali explains in some detail certain methods to be followed. 

4 An Exposition of the Variance in the Rule and Merit of Hunger in 
Accordance with the Circumstances of Men. 

Ghazali now returns to the subject of the just mean, recalling 
the hadifi^ that ‘the best of affairs is the middle course’. The 
objective is to attain a position of equal distance from both 
hunger and satiety, inasmuch as these distract the seeker from the 
remembrance of God. Yet the path to this equilibrium usually 
lies through a programme of hunger and fasting, which can only 
be relaxed when the nafs has thereby been subdued. 

5 An Exposition of the True Nature of Good and Bad Character. 

This brief section explains that the practice of self-denial in 

the matter of food is accompanied by two risks: (i) The novice 
may eat in secret to preserve his reputation, thereby committing 
‘hidden polytheism’;^^^ (ii) He may be successful in renouncing 
his desire for food, but take delight in the fact that he is known to 
do so. Ghazali concludes that it is spiritually healthier for both of 
these people to eat more, and publicly, rather than fall prey to 
either hypocrisy or conceit. 
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6 A Discourse on Sexual Desire. 

Ghazali now comes to the second of the ‘two desires’. A 
different approach is to be adopted for this, for indulgence in 
food is a worldly weakness, while sexual gratification is not. In 
an earlier book of the Ihyd’, he had discussed marriage, and the 
present section recapitulates some of this discussion. But 
whereas the Book of Marriage had included details on the actual 
practice and legal conditions of wedlock, together with advice 
on the rights and proper conduct of both parties, the present 
section, and the two which follow, are largely confined to a 
discussion of the appetite itself 

Sexual desire has been created for two beneficial reasons: (i) 
the perpetuation of the species, and (ii) to provide a pleasurable 
foretaste of the bliss of Paradise. And yet it can also ‘destroy both 
religion and the world if it is not controlled and subjugated, and 
restored to a state of equilibrium’. There are many indications in 
the Qur an and Tradition of the extreme danger of lust, 
metonymically referred to as women’. Again, the golden mean 
is the ideal: the man of God errs neither towards celibacy nor 
towards the excess which is amorous passion (Ushq), for the 
former is unnatural, and the latter a distraction. 

7 An Exposition of the Aspirant’s Obligations Regarding the 
Renunciation or Undertaking of Marriage. 

Marriage, although it is the way of the Prophet, has 
drawbacks as well as advantages. In particular, beginners on the 
Path are likely to find married life a distraction, and should 
therefore be celibate, unless, that is, their desire be so strong that 
it cannot be weakened through fasting. 

Ghazali then discusses nazar, the vice of ogling attractive 
women, which is the necessary prelude to unlawful sex. To 
avoid distraction, and possible mortal sin, the spiritual aspirant 
should cast down his eyes when women pass by. In keeping 
with the usual Islamic ethic, men and women who are neither 
married nor related should only speak with each other ‘for 
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purposes of general necessity’. StiU worse than looking at strange 
women is looking at adolescent boys, and Ghazali, conforming 
to Muslim values, condemns homosexuality in the strongest 
terms.”* 

^azali then turns his attention briefly to the conditions of 
a successful marriage, and cites some tales of Sufis who served their 
wives in the house or endured their bad temper with a 
commendable mildness. He closes with some stories which stress 
the importance which the early Muslims attached to marriage. 


8 An Exposition of the Merit of him who Counters the Desire of his 
Sex and his Eye. 

In Exposition 6, ^azali had explained that one of the 
dangers of the sex drive is that when it is aroused, the mental fac¬ 
ulties are partially suspended. It is thus better not to arouse it, for 
it is easy to restrain a horse from entering a stable door, but once 
it has done so, to puU it out again by the tail is extremely difficult. 
The present section claims our admiration for those who have 
succeeded in accomplishing this, and shows that it entails abun¬ 
dant reward from God—for it is the most intense of aU forms of 
‘disciplining the nafs’. 
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I The popularity of his 
methodologically rigorous 
harmonisation of scripture and 
mysticism did much to prepare the 
ground for the success of Ibn 
'Arabi’s doctrine, the rapid spread 
of which has often been seen as 
enigmatic. Similarly, his critique 
of philosophic epistemology, 
whereby he showed that the 
underlying premises of knowledge 
are themselves without proof, 
perhaps facilitated the later empha¬ 
sis in Islamic civilisation on 
mystical rather than ratiocinative 
knowledge. To establish this point 
more firmly, however, much 
more research on Ghazali’s 
influence on other Islamic thinkers 
would be required. 

2 For his biography, see 
references listed in Winter, 
Remembrance of death, xxv, note 24. 

3 He had summarised the 
views of the Arab philosophers in 
his Maqofid al-faldsifa, a work 
which in Latin translation found 
wide currency in Europe. (Badawi, 
Mu’allafat al-Qhazdli, 53-62; 
Alonso, ‘Influencia de Algazel en 
el mundo latino’; Hanley, T. ‘St. 
Thomas’ Use of Al-Ghazali’s 
Maqafid al-Falasifa’.) These views 
he refuted in his Tahafut al-faldsifa. 


which, although the subject of a 
famous rejoinder by Ibn RuAd, 
was widely seen as conclusive. (For 
the Tahafut see Badawi, Mu’allafdt, 
63-9; and Van den Bergh’s English 
translation of Ibn Rushd’s 
response, Tahafut al-tahdfut.) 

4 Mi far al-'ilm fifann al-mantiq 
(Badawi, Mu’allafdt, p.71); Mihakk 
al-nazarfi’l-mantiq (Badawi, 
Mu’allafdt, p.73-4). 

5 Including al-Mustafd min 
^ilm al-uful (Badawi, Mu’allafdt, 
pp.216-8); al-Mard^ulfi’l-uful 
(Badawi, Mu’allafdt, pp.6-i6). 

6 The best known of these is 
al-Iqtifddfi’l-i^tiqdd (Badawi, 
Mu’allafdt, pp.87-8): a brief work, 
but one which is still very 
generally read. 

7 Fadd’ih al-Bdtiniyya, also 
known as al-Mustazhiri (Badawi, 
Mu’allafdt, pp.82-4). There is a 
study of this work by Ignaz 
Goldziher; Streitschrift des Gazdli 
gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekte, which 
includes a partial edition. 

8 al-Wajiz (BzAa.'m, Mu’allafdt, 
pp.25-9); al-Waslt (Badawi, 
Mu’allafdt, pp. 19-24); al-Basitfi’l- 
furu‘ (Badawi, Mu’allafdt, pp.17-8); 
^uldsat al-mul^tasar (Badawi, 
Mu’allafdt, pp.30-1). 

9 For the historical and social 
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background see BuUiet, The 
Patricians of Nishapur, Madelung, 
Religious Trends in Early Islamic 
Iran; Allard, Leprobleme des attributs 
divins, 25-47. ^azali’s worries 
about contemporary pohtical 
instability are recorded in his 
“Mirror for Princes”, al-Tibr 
al-Masbukft nasihat al-muluk, tr. F. 
Bagley as Ghazdli’s Book of Counsel 
for Kings, 76-7. 

10 General background will be 
found in the studies of Annemarie 
Schimmel (Mystical Dimensions of 
Islam), HeUmut Ritter (Das Meer 
der Seek), Marijan Mole (Les mys¬ 
tiques musulmans), Louis 
Massignon (The Passion of al- 
Halldj). A classic text in English 
translation is Hujwiri’s Kadf al- 
mahjub. 

11 ^azali, a skilled exponent 
of the art of quotation, gives 
Qur’anic references at almost 
every juncture in the Ihyd’, which, 
even more than the Sufi exegetical 
hterature, displays the weU-known 
comprehensiveness of the Islamic 
scripture. The Qur’anic vision of 
the religious hfe has been exhaus¬ 
tively studied by Isutzu in his 
Spiritual-ethical concepts in the 
Qur’dn; for Qur’anic ethics cf also 
B.A. Dar, ‘Ethical Teachings of 
the Qur’an’; G. Hourani, Reason 
and tradition in Islamic ethics, 23-48; 
F.Denny, ‘Ethics and the Qur’an’. 

12 Q. vi:i03. 

13 Q. vii:i43. 

14 Q. 11:115. 

15 Q. 111:190-1. 


16 Q. Lxxxviii:i7-20. 

17 Q. lxxv:36-40. 

18 Despite its inherent 
richness, this term was not widely 
employed by Muslim theorists of 
the soul, although the occasional 
exceptions included al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi (Baydn al-farq, 70-9) and 
the IHiwan al-safa (Rasd’il, i. 360). 

19 For imdn see Isutzu, 184- 
202; for see ibid., 119-177. 

20 Q. vi:82. 

21 Q. xxxviii:30. 

22 Q. vi:25; xvii:46. 

23 For the Qur’an on the 
heart, see Massignon, Passion, m. 
20-2. 

24 Cf Isutzu, i4o;Juijam, 
Ta^rijdt, 278. 

25 Q. xxvin:50. 

26 Q. xvin:29. 

27 Q. vi:5i. Cf Isutzu, 139. 

28 Q. xxv:45. 

29 Q. xa:9-io. 

30 Q. xii:53. 

31 Q. xxix: 69. 

32 Q. Lxxix:37-4i. 

33 Q. 111:185. 

34 Q. vi:32. 

35 Q. xc:io. 

36 See Renard,‘al-Jihad 
al-Akbar: Notes on a Theme in 
Islamic Spirituality,’ also above, 
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Isutzu, pp.75-104. 
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41 Q. xvii:24. 
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’^ala^uluq'" ^aztm.) See below, 
pp. 7 , 70. 

43 See below, p 7. 

44 See below, p. 9. 

45 See below, p. 12; for other 
hadi^s of this nature see Qu^ayri, 
Risdla, 393. 

46 Muslim, Janna, i; cf. 
Muhasibi, Mu^dtaba, 32. 

47 Qushayri, Risdla, 324; 
Muhasibi, Qofd, 88. 

48 Tabriz!, Mishkdt (tr. 
Robson), 1031. 

49 Ibid., 1033. 

50 Ibid., 1039. Cf. also the fine 
hadi^ translated by Sherif, 
Ghazali’s Theory of Virtue, loi. 

51 For our purposes this may 
be assumed to have commenced 
with al-Shafi'i (d. 204/820), who 
established and elaborated the doc¬ 
trine that every moral principle 
should be supported by a Qur’anic 
or haditjt text. (Cf. Khadduri, al- 
Shdffl’s Risdla, for a translation of 
^aff i’s manifesto on this issue.) 
The early Islamic jurists commonly 
recognised five moral categories, 
into which every action could be 
classed: mandatory {wdjib, or farf), 
recommended (mandub, or 
mustahabb), neutral (mubdh), 
disliked (makrCih), and forbidden 
{hardm); for which see Kamali, 
Principles of Islamicfurisprudence, 
324-335. Van den Berghhas 
advanced the theory that this divi¬ 
sion is of Stoic origin (Auerroes’ 
Tahafut, ii. 117), and this has been 
developed byjadaane (L’influence 
du stoicisme sur la pensee musulmane. 


184-6). The hnk remains 
unproven, however; and it would 
seem more probable that the 
Muslim jurists, who did not lack 
originality in other spheres, devel¬ 
oped this rather obvious and in 
many ways indispensable division 
from their own resources. 

52 Such as 'Abd Allah ibn 
'Amr ibn al-'As (d. r 65/684), 
Abu’l-Darda’ (d. 32/652), and 
'Abd Allah ibn 'Umar (d. 73/693). 
See also Appendix i. 

53 Ar. tdbfun, such as Bakr ibn 
'Abd Allah al-Mazani of Basra (d. 
106/724), al-Hasan al-Ba^ri (d. 
110/728), and Sa'id ibn al- 
Musayyib of Medina (d. c 93/711). 
Some others are listed in Appendix 

I. 

54 Cf ‘Your body has a right 
over you’; cited below, xxxvii. 

55 See below, p. 146. 

56 Andrae, 53. 

57 Andrae, 14. 

58 Andrae, 53; Suhrawardi, 

232; Hujwiri, 201; Qushayri, 
Risdla, 373; 'Attar, Ta^kira, i. 

253; cf below, 114. 

59 Ihyd’, II. 31 (K. Addb al- 
nikdh, bab i, afa 3). 

60 Cited in Fuchs, Sexual 
Desire and Love, 99. 

61 Nasa’i, Nikah, ii; Ibn 
Majah, Nikah, 8; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, iii. 158. Cf Massignon, 
Passion, in. 164. 
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see Ikhwan al-safa, Rasd’il, i. 338- 
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42. Early Christian attitudes to 
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A. Arbesmann, ‘Fasting and 
Prophecy in Pagan and Christian 
Antiquity’; H. MusuriUo, ‘The 
Problem of Ascetical Fasting in the 
Greek Patristic Writers’. 

63 Q. 11:165. 

64 Ihyd’, IV. 253 {K. al 
Mahabba, Bayan ^awahid al- 
shar'). 

65 For some statements by 
Companions and other early 
figures on this fear, see Ihyd’, iv. 
410-1 {K. Dhikr al-mawt, Bab 5, 
Bayan aqawil...); tr. Winter, 
Remembrance of death, 88-90. 

66 Ihyd’, iv. 283 {K. al- 
Mahabba, al-Qawl fi 'alamat 
al-mahabba). 

67 Schimmel, Mystical 
Dimensions, 51-3; Hujwiri, 122-3; 
'Aftar, Tadhkira al-awliyd’, i. 311. 

68 For Ghazali’s understanding 
of these principles, see Sherif 
Ghazali’s Theory of Virtue, 132-38. 

69 Ihyd’, IV. 183 {K. Dhamm al- 
dunyd, Bayan al-mawa'iz). 

70 Andrae, 68, quoting from 
Zakariya al-Anjari’s commentary 
on Qu^ayri’s Risdla. 

71 This is clearly set out in 
Muhasibi, Qafd, 56-7, in a section 
entitled ‘The Meaning of 
“World”, and a Clarification of 
what is Praiseworthy of it, and 
what is Reprehensible.’ Even 
where dunyd is used as a derogatory 
term, it is usually hubb al-dunyd that 
is intended, as is clear from 
Ghazali’s own examination of the 


subject {Ihyd’, iv. 174- 199, = K. 
Dhamm al-dunyd). Cf. further 
Andrae, 67-8. 

72 Related by Bukhari and 
Muslim, this is the first entry in al- 
Nawawi’s celebrated anthology of 
forty hadith. 

73 Ihyd’, IV. 212 {K. al-Niyya, 
Bayan fadilat al-niyya). 

74 Qushayri, Risdla, 293-4. 

75 For Muhasibi see Van Ess, 
Die Gedankenwelt des Hdrit al- 
Muhdsibi; M. Smith, An Early 
Mystic of Baghdad. Since these 
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Muhasibi’s writings have been 
published, thanks to the devoted 
labours of'Abd al-Qadir 'Ata of 
Cairo. 

76 In the Ihyd’ (in. 229 [K 
Dhamm al-buM, Bayan dhamm al- 
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Muslim writer on practical reli¬ 
gion. 

77 Smith, An Early Mystic, 6. 

78 Muhasibi, Qasd, 40. 

79 Muhasibi, IVafdyd, cited in 
Smith, An Early Mystic, 148. 

80 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, ix . 
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Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 
109-148. 

82 Allard, 37-42; 98-133. As 
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with the ‘Traditionalists’, who 
opposed the ^i‘a, the Mu'tazila 
and the Ash'aris alike. 

83 For more on the concept of 
moderation see below, 154-6. The 
collective Muslim self-perception 
as constituting an ummat"" wasaf" 
(Q. 11:143) is further analysed in 
von Grunebaum, ‘Concept and 
function of reason in Islamic 
ethics’, 1-3. 

84 Andrae, 103; Schimmel, 
Mystical Dimensions, 127: Kharraz, 
Luma^, 62. 

85 Qu^ayri, Risala, 327. 

86 Ibid., 393. 

87 Cf. Q. Lxxix:40; Qu^ayri, 
Risala, 394; Smith, An Early 
Mystic, 90-1; van Ess, 

Gedankenwelt, 31-5. 

88 The translation is of course 
unsatisfactory, and leads to many 
ambiguities (which are, however, 
not always infertile). But ‘soul’ 
seems preferable to ‘ego’ or ‘selP 
in a text such as the present one, 
which includes ideas of a philo¬ 
sophical character. 

89 Q. xvii:85. 

90 Cf Ihya’, IV. 422 (tr. 

Winter, Remembrance of death, 126); 
‘It is not given to any of the 
divines to reveal the secret of the 
spirit, even if one were to uncover 
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al-qalb, Bayan ma'na al-nafs, tr. 
McCarthy, Freedom and Fulfillment, 
365]; Ilfya’, IV. 213 [K al-Tawhld 
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Lexique de Ghazali, 210-1.) In fact, 
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instance in his Mishkdt al-anwdr, 
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designed both to remind the initi¬ 
ated, and to arouse the interest of 
the gifted but uninitiated reader. 
For instance, in Ihya’ iii. 17 (K. 
’^Ajd’ib al-qalb, Bayan al-farq ...) he 
describes the early stages of mysti¬ 
cal experience. 

91 Q. Lxxv:2; Smith, Early 
Mystic, 91-2. 

92 For the three souls see 
Hujwiri, 196-207; Schimmel, 
Mystical Dimensions, 112; Anawati 
and Gardet, Mystique, 206; Gardet, 
Pensee, 17712. Zabidi (Ithdf vii. 
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93 Q. Lxxxix:25-7. 
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'^Ajd’ib al-qalb, Bayan khajjiyat qalb 
al-insan; tr. McCarthy, Freedom 
and Fulfillment, 375); Miskawayh, 
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Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 
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97 Andrae, 57. 
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Guillaume’s translation of Ibn 
Ishaq’s biography of the Prophet, 
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peripheral to the books translated 
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Ghazali’s Theory of Virtue, 121-4. 
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197-217: K. Adab aVuzla). The 
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Ihyd’ II. 138-97 {K. Adab al-ulfa, 
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Gaben, 365-80. 
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104 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii. 
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106 Ibid., 220. 

107 Qushayti, Risala, 334, 
where the remark is attributed to 
Abu ‘Ali al-Daqqaq, the shaykh of 
Qu^ayri. 

108 Quyiayti, Risala, 336. 

109 Cf Q. 11:183: Fasting is 
prescribedfor you, as it was prescribed 


for those who came before you, that you 
may have piety (taqwa). For fasting 
as a meritorious act rewarded by 
God, there is the famous hadith, 
‘Fasting is Mine, and I shall give 
reward for it’ (Bul^ari, 5 awm, 6; 
Muslim, 5 iyam, 160). Cf Hujwiri, 
36, 321; Suhrawardi, 230 (tr. 
Gramhch, Gaben, 287). 

no Suhrawardi, 230 
(Gramhch, Gaben, 287). 

111 The canonical 
requirements of fasting are treated 
in, for instance, Jaziri, i. 541-89. 

112 Schimmel, Mysticfl/ 
Dimensions, 115. 

113 Hujwiri, 322; cf above, 

XXXVI. 

114 For an early text on the 
benefits of hunger, see Shaqiq al- 
Baltti, Adab al-Hbadat, 17-8. 

115 Hujwiri, 321. 

116 Qudiayri, Risala, 373. 

117 Suhrawardi, 231 
(Gramhch, Gaben, 288). 

118 These and other benefits 
are expounded below, pp.i 17-32. 

119 Hujwiri, 323. 

120 Qushayri, Risala, 375. 

121 Shaqiq al-Balkhi, Adab al- 
’^ibadat, 18; Suhrawardi, 147-63 (tr. 
Gramhch, Gaben, 193-210); 
Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 94. 

122 Below, p.158. 

123 Such elementary 
techniques need not wholly be 
abandoned, for their own 
significance changes: hunger, for 
instance, is ‘a source of discipline 
for aspirants (muridin), of a trial for 
the penitent, of strength for 
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ascetics, and of nobility for the 
gnostics.’ (Qushayri, Risala, 373.) 

124 Below, p.90; cf also 
P- 123 - 5 - 

125 Hujwiri, 138; as cited in 
Schimmel, 115. 

126 'Abdallah Ansari, Mandzi/, 
P-70. 

127 Qushayri, Risala, 496. 

128 Ibid. 

129 Ibid., 494; cf 15 below. 

See also Kharraz, Rasd’il, 51-2. 

130 Suhrawardi, 171 
(Gramlich, Gaben, 219). 

131 Ghazall, Ihya’, iii. 295 {K. 
Dhamm al-kibr, Bayan fadilat al- 
tawadu'). 

132 Suhrawardi, 174 
(Gramlich, Gaben, 223). 

133 Q- lix :9. 

134 Suhrawardi, 181 
(Gramlich, Gaben, 231). 

135 Suhrawardi, 181 
(Gramlich, Gaben, 231). 

136 Qushayri, Risa/a, 495. For 
more on kindness to animals, see 
e.g. Tibr, tr. Bagley, 17-18; Van 
den Bergh, Averroes’ Tahafut, i. xi; 
also a forthcoming work by Denys 
Johnson-Davies. 

137 Qushayri, Rha/a, 497; 
variant in ‘Atfar, Tadhkira, i. 269- 
70. 

138 Cf. the badith cited in 
Mun^iri, Targhib, iii. 411: ‘The 
believer with the most perfect faith 
is he who has the finest character.’ 

139 Cf for instance Republic 
352 A-B, 612 E; Plotinus, Enneads, 
i.ii; Ibn Sina, Ishdrat, iv. 839 (tr. 
Goichon, Livre des directives, 497- 
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8 ). 

140 Ghazali, Maqsad, 44, and 
cf ibid., 162. 

141 Shehadi’s introduction to 
his ed. of the Maqsad, xxviii, note 

I; see also Gimaret, Les noms divins 
en Islam, 21-2, 24-5. 

142 Cf Ihyd’, IV. 263 (K. al- 
Mahabba, Bayan anna’l-mustahiqq 
li’l-mahabba ...); alsojabre. Notion 
de ma^rifa, 110. 

143 Chittick, Sufi Path of 
Knowledge, 283-8. Ibn 'Arabi’s 
debt to Ghazali’s doctrine of the 
names is acknowledged in a cita¬ 
tion in ibid., p.284, which is 
evidently a reference to the 
Maqsad. 

144 For marriage and 
sexuality as consequences of origi¬ 
nal sin, a notion which gained 
popularity with the teachings of 
Origen, see Fuchs, 98; Brown, The 
Body and Society, 93-4.Procreation, 
for many early Christians, was a 
necessary consequence of the Fall: 
since man was now mortal, and 
animal, he had to reproduce him¬ 
self Islamic accounts of the Fall, 
which include the doctrine of 
God’s forgiveness of Adam, may be 
read in an excellent translation 
from Tabari’s tafsir: Cooper, The 
Commentary on the Qur’dn, 244-61. 

145 Epiphanius, cited in 
Brown, 254. 

146 Brown, 245. 

147 Gregory of Nyssa, On 
Virginity, cited in Fuchs, 100. 

148 Miguel Asin Palacios 
(d.1944), the Spanish priest who 


gave us the finest account of 
Islamic eschatological beliefs, does 
not trouble to hide his distaste. 
Confronted with the information 
that in Heaven men will consort 
with their wives bi-dhakar'" Id 
yamall, wa-farj'" Id yuhfd, wa- 
shahwat'" Id tanqati'^, he betrays a 
contempt which stands entirely in 
the tradition of medieval polemi¬ 
cists of the type ofRamon Lull. 

(Lm Escatologia Musulmana en la 
Divina Comedia, 3740, and passim.) 
Hans Kiing, too, adduces the 
Prophet’s ‘sensual lifestyle’ as evi¬ 
dence against the authenticity of 
his mission (Kiing, ‘Christianity 
and World Religions’, 84). For the 
early Christian belief in Muslim 
licentiousness see Brundage, 
‘Prostitution, Miscegenation and 
Sexual Purity in the First Crusade’, 
60; Daniels, Islam and the West, 
135-61. 

149 Ghazali, Ihyd’, iv. 463 {K. 
Dhikr al-mawt, jifat al-hur...); tr. 
Winter, Remembrance of death, 244- 
6 , 

150 Ibn Maja, Nikah, I. 

151 Bul^ari, $awm, 55. 

152 Muslim, Zakat, 52; 
Nawawi, Arba’^un, no.25. For this 
attitude see Goldziher, Muslim 
Studies, II. 357-8. 

153 For some recent attempts 
to challenge Western stereotypes 
of Muslim women, see Chantal 
Lobato, ‘Femmes afghanes, 
femmes musulmanes’; Sachiko 
Murata, ‘Masculine-Feminine 
Complementarity in the Spiritual 


Psychology of Islam’; Marcel 
Boisard, L’Humanisme de ITslam, 
104-110. 

154 Genesis, 1.26-7. Cf 
Bayhaqi, Asmd’, ii. 17. As 
acknowledged by Ghazali {Ihyd’, 

11. 148; cf Jabre, Notion de ma^rifa, 
86-108, 204-6; Wensinck, Pensee 
de Ghazdli, 39-43). 

155 Modem Muslim apologists 
are at pains to point out that this is 
offset by the responsibility of earn¬ 
ing a living, which is a legal 
obligation binding upon the hus¬ 
band. Cf J. Smith, ‘The 
Experience of Muslim Women’, 
96. The classical Muslim jurists 
were in disagreement over a num¬ 
ber of key questions touching on 
women’s legal status; see for 
instance Hashim Kamali, ‘Divorce 
and Women’s Rights’. But the 
overall understanding was one of 
mutual rights, which were seen as 
standing in a complementary bal¬ 
ance, and could if necessary be 
enforced by appeal to a magistrate. 
Cf the following summary by 
Laoust (of Ibn Taymiyya’s posi¬ 
tion): ‘La femme a des droits a la 
fois sur les biens et sur le corps de 
son mari. Les premiers sont consti- 
tues par la dot, I’un des elements 
essentiels du manage musulman, et 
par la pension alimentaire {nafaka). 
Les seconds sont le droit d’exiger 
du mari la cohabitation et la jouis- 
sance {suknd, mula), dont les 
conditions minima sont fixees par 
la Loi. Le mari, de son cote, ne 
saurait, en aucun cas, avoir le 
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moindre droit sur les biens de sa 
femme; il n’a de droit que sur son 
corps.’ {Essai sur les doctrines sociales 
et politiques de Taki-d-Din Ahmad 
B. Taimiya, 427-8.) 

156 Few legal documents have 
survived from the first six or seven 
centuries of Islam, making it 
difficult to assess the extent of 
female participation in commerce 
and landowning. Ottoman com¬ 
mercial life, however, is 
abundantly documented in the 
Istanbul archives, from which it 
appears that women did have sub¬ 
stantial disposable assets. For 
instance, it has been calculated that 
in mid-sixteenth century Istanbul, 
36.8% of charitable endowments 
(awqaf) were founded by women. 

For 18th century Aleppo the 
figure was 36.3%, while for seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth century 
Cairo it lay between 22% and 50%. 

(G. Baer, ‘Women and waqf. an 
analysis of the Istanbul tahrtr of 
1546’, p.io.) See further Jennings, 
‘Women in Early 17th Century 
Ottoman Judicial Records—The 
Sharia Court of Anatolian 
Kayseri’. 

157 Sarah Hutchinson,‘The 
Hijab’, chap. 3; cf J. Smith, 
‘Experience’, 97. 

158 M. Smith, Rabi'^a the 
Mystic, 125. 

159 Q. xix:i6-30. Mary, of 
course, is not theotokos, but merely 
the virginal mother of the prophet 
Jesus. 

A valuable study of Mary as 
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understood by Muslims has 
recently been published by Jane 
Smith and Yvonne Haddad: ‘The 
Virgin Mary in Islamic Tradition 
and Commentary’, which includes 
a comparison with Fatima on 
pp.179-81. See also the PhD thesis 
of Aliah Schleifer, ‘A Modified 
Phenomenological Approach to 
the Concept and Person of 
Maryam in Islam’. 

160 Rabi'a al-‘Adawiya, the 
best known of all woman Sufis, 
was, nevertheless, celibate, as the 
story below, p.178, explains. 

161 Hujwiri, 13. 

162 Quffiayri, RisSla, 425-6; 
'Attar, Tadhkira, 1. 257. For some 
other tales in this genre see Luma\ 
62; ‘Attar, Tadhkira, i. 123 (trans¬ 
lated in Schimmel, Dimensions, 

45); 'Attar, Tadhkira, i. 120-1; Ibn 
Qutayba, "Uyun, iv. 85; Ghazali, 
Tibr {tr. Bagley), 166-7; Kalaba&i, 
Ta'arruf, 10 (tr. Arberry, The 
Doctrine, 1 1); Ihyd’, iv. 339 1 .16 (K. 
al-Murdqaba, Murabata 2); ibid., i. 

318 1.6 {K. Tartib al-awrad, Bayan 
ijffitilafal-awrad; tr. Cuperly, 

Temps etprihes, 161); Andrae, 56, 

69; Arberry, Aspects of Islamic 
Civilisation, 316-27. 

163 Ihya’, IV. 353-5 (K al- 
Murdqaba, Murabata 5). 

164 For ^a'wana, see Smith, 
Rdbi^a, 145-8. 

165 And yet the tale of 
Potiphar’s wife Zulaylffia is given 
an unusual twist in some Mushm 
legends, which assert that her love 
for Joseph was justified, because 


she was infatuated by the divine 
beauty and perfection which he 
manifested (cf. Schimmel, The 
Triumphal Sun, 179). Other 
accounts speak of her ultimate 
repentance; Ghazali has preserved 
one of these on p.58 below. 

It is interesting to note that 
with this ambivalent exception, 
the early Islamic imagination 
utihsed no individual female sym¬ 
bol of temptation and distraction 
comparable to the Biblical charac¬ 
ters of Jezebel (I Kings 21) and 
Delilah (Judges 16). These 
temptresses were of course known, 
but only to antiquarians—and as 
history, not scripture. 

166 Ghazali, Tibr (tr. Bagley), 
163. 

167 ^ahrazad does of course 
ultimately overcome her spouse’s 
misogyny. For other literary 
sources on women, see the ‘Uyiin 
al-a^bdrof Ihn Qutayba, iv. i- 
147; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-‘Iqd 
al-Farid (relevant sections conve¬ 
niently extracted in Tobd’f al-nisd’, 
ed. Muhammad Salim); and al- 
Sarraj’s Masdrf aWushshdq, which, 
despite the Hanbalite leanings of 
its author, also stands within this 
tradition. 

168 Bagley, XLix. 

169 F. Rosenthal,‘Sources’, 

14: ‘The basic theme of the greater 
freedom of women in early Islam is 
historically quite true’; cf. also 
Margaret Smith {Rdbfa, 125, cited 
above). See also Biirgel, ‘Love, 

Lust and Longing: Eroticism in 


Early Islam’, 108-9, where various 
examples of Christian (and also 
Persian) misogyny infiltrating 
Islam are cited, which, according 
to Biirgel, ‘do not reflect the 
Koranic attitude on women’. 

A characteristic collection of 
Greek warnings about the fair sex, 
attributed to Socrates, was avail¬ 
able to the Arabs in Mubashshir 
ibn Fatik, Mu^tdr al-hikam, 114-5. 

170 Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusiis al-Mkam, 
2i4ff; Futuhdt, III. 114-20; 
Schimmel, ‘Eros in Sufi Literature 
and Life’, 129-30. Ibn ‘Arab! even 
permits women to act as prayer 
leaders for male congregations, on 
the basis of the Prophet’s teaching 
that women as well as men have 
attained perfection, and of the 
absence of any scriptural prohibi¬ 
tion. {Futuhdt, I. 562-3.) 

171 Cf. for instance the follow¬ 
ing commentary by a modem 
Muslim; ‘The Divine Essence is 
often addressed by the Sufis as 
Layla, a woman’s name which has 
the meaning of night. In this high¬ 
est sense, night is the symbol of 
Absolute Reality in its ‘feminine’ 
aspect of Infinitude. The blue- 
black night sky with its stars 
reflects the ‘womb’ of Infinite 
Totality in which the supreme 
archetypes of all existing things are 
mysteriously contained in 
Oneness’. (Martin Lings, Symbol 
and Archetype, 40.) 

172 Documented by P. Salazar 
in her thesis. It appears that women 
accounted for approximately one- 
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sixth of the hadt^ scholars and nar¬ 
rators of the early period, which 
would presuppose both public 
instruction, and a high regard on 
the part of male scholars for the 
integrity and ability of the women 
concerned. The phenomenon has 
been remarked upon by Goldziher, 
Muslim Studies, 11.366-8, who 
notes that it tailed off after the first 
Muslim millennium. ‘When read¬ 
ing the great biographical work of 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani on the schol¬ 
ars of the eighth [Muslim] century 
we may marvel at the number of 
women to whom the author has to 
dedicate articles’ (ibid., ii. 367). 
Salazar draws attention to the rich 
source material available in 
Kaljhala’s A’^ldm al-nisa’, a modem 
biographical dictionary of promi¬ 
nent Muslim women. Further 
background material on female 
academic hfe in Islam can be found 
in Tritton, Materials on Muslim 
Education in the Middle Ages, 140-3; 
Siddiqi, Hadith Literature, 

Appendix i. 

173 Although in theory the 
doctrine of ijma\ the consensus of 
competent scholars, could define 
an ‘orthodox’ doctrine (which 
might have pronounced finally on 
the worth and function of 
women), the conditions laid down 
for the establishment of a valid 
ijmd^ were in fact so rigorous as to 
render the mechanism a largely 
theoretical one. Cf Kamali, 

Principles of IslamicJurisprudence, 
168-96. 


174 Such is the conclusion of, 
for instance, Saadia Chishti in her 
‘Female Spirituality in Islam’. 

175 Below, p. 167. 

176 For ghadd al-hasar see 
below, 172-5; F. Yakan, al-Islam 
wa’l-jins, 88-9. 

177 Ibn Qutayba, IV. 
84. 

178 See below, p. 174. 

179 Hutchinson, chap. 4. Cf 
also Ibn ‘Arabi, Futiihat, i. 463: 
‘“women” are an expression and 
metaphor (Uhdra wa-kindya) for 
“desires”.’ 

180 Nasa’I,‘Ishrat al-nisa’, i; 
Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 111.128. 

181 Andrae, 42. 

182 Cf. Qadi‘lyad, ^i^’, I. 
191: 'lam yarahu al-'ulama’ mimma 
yaqdahu fi’l-zuhd'. 

183 Schimmel, Afysficu/ 
Dimensions, 36, citing the Ihya’. 

184 Hujwiri, 247. For more on 
the celibate tendency, see Bellamy, 
‘Sex and Society in Islamic Popular 
Literature’, 30-4. 

185 Al-Nawawi and Ibn 
Taymiya were among these 
learned bachelors. See AbQ 
Ghudda, al-'Ulamd’ al-'Uzzdb; 
Pouzet, Une Hermeneutique de la 
tradition islamique, 3. Renunciation 
of marriage did not, of course, 
imply either a belief that it was 
inherently damaging to spirituality, 
or that the temptation of sexuality 
was the principal reason why some 
preferred the celibate life. Hujwiri 
thought that many adopted celiba¬ 
cy because ‘in our time it is 
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impossible for anyone to have a 
suitable wife, whose wants are not 
excessive’ (Hujwiri, 363). 

186 Several major Islamic the¬ 
ologians even wrote erotic 
treatises, clearly not regarding this 
as incommensurate with their dig¬ 
nity. For instance: (i) al-Suyuti 
(d.911 /1505), author of almost a 
thousand works on virtually every 
aspect of Islam, wrote several 
books of this nature, including 
^aqa’iq al-utrunjfi daqa’iq al-ghunj, 
Nuzhat al-'umrfi’l-tafdil bayn al-bid 
wa’l-sud wa’l-sumr, and others (cf. 
I^azandar and Shaybani, Dalil 
ma^tHtdt al-Suyuti, nos.857-865). 
One such text has been translated 
into French by Rene Khawam as 
Nuits de noces, ou comment humer le 
doux breuvage de la magie licite. (ii) 
The Ottoman ^ayHi al-Islam, 
Kamal Pasha-zade (d.940/1534), 
renowned for his historical and 
theological works, also translated 
into Turkish what is possibly one 
of the most popular Muslim erotic 
texts: 'Awdat al-^ay^ ila sibdhfi’l- 
quwwa ’^ala’l-bah by al-Tifashi, of 
which an English translation exists. 
Cf Parmaksizoglu, ‘Kemal Pa^a- 
Zade’, 565. (iii) The prominent 
^afi'i jurist Ibnjama'a was the 
author of Nuzhat al-albabfima la 
yiijadfi’l-kitab (Kahhala, Mu'jam 
al-mu’allifin, v. 257). 

For a list of classical Muslim 
erotic texts see Ta^kopriizade, 
Miftah, I. 287-8. 

Another leading jurist and Sufi 
who wrote on the spiritual benefits 
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of sexuahty was ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Sha‘rani of Cairo: see V. Vacca, 
II Libro dei Doni, pp.74-6, and 
index, s.v.‘donne’. One might 
mention as further confirmation of 
Islam’s recognition of the value of 
non-procreative sexuality the gen¬ 
eral acceptance among the jurists 
of most forms of contraception (for 
which see B. Musallam, Sex and 
society in Islam). 

187 Tustm, Mu'arada, ^8. 
According to the Qadi ‘lyad 
{^ifd’, I. 191) he gave the 
following explanation of this: 

‘Since women were made beloved 
to the Master of the Messengers, 
how can one renounce them 
[yuzhad fihinn]V 

Sahl’s ascetic rule is recalled in 
the life of a more recent mystic, 

Ibn 'Ajiba of Morocco, who, dur¬ 
ing a programme of intense 
self-abnegation which included 
sweeping the marketplace, carry¬ 
ing ordure, and wearing garments 
so old that the original fabric could 
not be seen for patches, also mar¬ 
ried several wives. (Michon, Le 
soufi marocain Ahmad ibn 'Ajiba, 49, 
73.) One might note that Ibn 
'Ajiba was an assiduous student of 
^azali’s writings. 

188 According to Nawawi,‘all 
appetites harden the heart, with 
the exception of sexual desire, 
which softens it.’ {^arh al-Arba'in, 
65 [to hadith 25]; tr. Pouzet, 167.) 

189 Tari^ Baghdad, v. 156; xi. 
297; Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, iv. 273; 
Dhahabi, Mizan, ii. 250. For this 
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see Massignon, Passion, i. 3570; 
also BeU, ‘Al-Sarraj’s Masari'^ al- 
“^u^^aq’; idem, Love Theory in early 
Hanbalite Islam, 26 and passim. 

190 Galen is cited in Ibn Fatik, 
294: ‘'^Ishq is an action of the soul 
[nafs], and is latent in the brain, the 
heart and the liver. The brain 
contains three faculties: the imagi¬ 
nation, which hes at the front of 
the brain, thought, which is locat¬ 
ed in the centre, and memory, 
which lies at its back. No-one is 
perfectly ‘passionate’ ["ashiq] 
unless, when he is away from his 
beloved, his imagination, thought 
and memory of the beloved do not 
cease, so that all parts of the soul are 
preoccupied with the beloved.’ 

The imphcation is clear: amorous 
passion is a reprehensible distrac¬ 
tion. 

1 9 1 Ibid., 77; repeated without 
attribution below, 169. This 
ancient condemnation ofU^q has 
survived in a modem Turkish reh- 
gious text: Nevzat Akaltun, Islam 
Fikht ve Hukukuna Ait logg Fetva, 
P- 235 , where it is duly ascribed to 
Diogenes—and quoted approv¬ 
ingly. 

192 al-Kindi, Fi hududal- 
asjtya’, 176; Ibn Sina, Ishardt, iv. 827 
(tr. Goichon, Directives, 492); 

Goichon, Introduction dAvicenne, 

61. 

193 Klzl, Tibb Riihani, 25 ff, 
cited in Mohaghegh, ‘Notes on 
the “Spiritual Physic” ofal-Razi’, 

12-3. It appears that Plotinus and 
Proclus never married, while 
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Porphyry only married in later 
life—^in order to care for the 
widow of a friend; cf Wallis, 
Neoplatonism, 9-10. For Plato’s 
early position see, e.g.. Republic, 
329 C, 573 B-C. 

194 Ibn 'Adi, TahMb al- 
a^ldq, 12. For Aristotle on lust and 
love see Nicomachean Ethics, 
VII.xiv.1-2; Fortenbaugh, Aristotle 
on Emotion, 87; Walzer, Greek into 
Arabic, 48-59. For the falasifa’s 
view of sexuahty generally, see 
Rosenthal, ‘Sources’, 8-10. 

195 Below, 168. 

196 The Dhamm al-hawa has 
been carefully studied by Bell, Love 
Theory, 11-45. 

197 Cf for instance al-Raghib 
al-Ijfahani, DhaiTa, 210-1; also 
below, 169. 

198 Cf Schuon, Sufism: Veil 
and Quintessence, 69: the Sufis ‘see 
no need to expose themselves 
needlessly to the torment of the 
sexual instinct and to the distract¬ 
ing preoccupation which it 
involves. Some will object that this 
way of looking at things opens the 
door to every form of concupis¬ 
cence, especially to the sin of 
gluttony, for if there is no limit to 
sexuahty, there can be none to 
other satisfactions of the senses; 
this is false, for eating too much 
makes one hi, degrades one and 
makes one ugly, which is not the 
case as regards the conjugal hfe of 
healthy people, and in this 
inequahty is the proof that the two 
items are not comparable, except, 
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precisely, when they are both 
reduced to animality.’ 

199 Below, p. 167. 

200 The recommendation to 
ensure the wife’s sexual satisfaction 
(taqdt hajatahd) is commonplace in 
the literature (cf Ibn Qutayba, 
’^Uyun, IV. 96), for the Prophet 
would discourage a man from 
‘lying with a woman, and satisfy¬ 
ing his need from her before she 
had satisfied her need from him’ 
(Ihyd’, 11. 46 [/C. Adab al-nikah, 
bab 3]). Various methods by which 
this may be accomplished are 
described by Ghazali’s commenta¬ 
tor al-ZabidI {Ithaf, v. 371). 

201 Below, p. 169. 

202 al-Kindl, Fi’l-fakafa al-iild, 
in Rasd’il al-Kindt, i. 103, as trans¬ 
lated by Walzer, Greek into Arabic, 
12. 

203 Readers unfamiliar with 
the doctrines of the Mu'tazila will 
find a convenient summary in 
Watt, Islamic Philosophy and 
Theology, 46-55. For the Ash'aris 
see ibid., 64-8, and the references 
there cited. 

204 For the translation 
process see Bergstrasser, Hunain ibn 
Ishaq und seine Schule; 
Steinschneider, Die arabischen Uber- 
setzungen aus dem Greischischen; 
Walzer, Greek into Arabic; Peters, 
Aristotle and the Arabs, 58-67; idem, 
Aristoteles Orientalis. 

205 Walzer, ‘Djalinus’, EP, ii. 
402-3. For Galen in the Islamic 
world see Temkin, Galenism, 69- 
80; Bergstrasser, Hunain ibn Ishaq, 


Uber die syrischen und arabischen 
Galen-Ubersetzungen; idem, Neue 
Materialen zu Hunain ibn Ishaq’s 
Galen-Bibliographie; Walzer, Greek 
into Arabic, 142-63. 

206 F. Rosenthal, ‘On the 
knowledge of Plato’s Philosophy 
in the Islamic World’; M. Fakhri, 
‘The Platonism of Miskawayh’, 
39ni; R. Walzer, ‘Aflafun’, EP, i. 
234-6. 

207 Ed. Badawi, in Plotinus 
apud arabes. For this work see 
Zimmermann, ‘The Origins of the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle’; 
Kraus, Plotin chez les Arabes, 26711, 
29 off 

208 The best known of these is 
the Mishkdt al-anwdr. Cf the trans¬ 
lation by Temple Gairdner; and 
Montgomery Watt, ‘A Forgery in 
al-Ghazali’s MishkdtT 

209 See notes 3 and 4 above. 

210 Tirmidhi, 'Ilm, 19; Ibn 
Majah, Zuhd, 15. Cited in the 
introduction to Ibn Fatik’s Muhtar 
al-hikam, 2, in order to justify the 
use of Greek wisdom by Muslims. 

211 Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, x. 330. 

212 Ibn'Asakir (d.571/1174), 
Tabyin, 97. 

213 For this term see note c on 
p.85 below. 

214 For details of this esoteric 
^i'a sect, which claimed that 
knowledge was to be had only 
from the teachings of an infallible 
Imam, see Watt, Islamic Philosophy, 
124-8; Ivanow, A Guide to Ismaili 
Literature. 

215 al-Munqidh min al-dalal 
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(Arabic), lo, i 

216 Jabre, ‘Vie’, 8o-i. 

217 Gardet and Anawati, 
Theologie musulmane, 72-3. 

Juwayni’s best known work, the 
K. al-Irshdd, reveals this tendency 
clearly. 

218 MunqM, 18. 

219 ibid., 23-4 (Arabic). These 
objections were expounded 
exhaustively in Ghazali’s Tahafut. 

220 MunqM, 24. 

221 ibid. 

222 ibid., 25. 

223 ibid. 

224 ibid., 27. 

225 Plato, Republic, 435 A; 504 
A. 

226 Ibid., 427 E IF; 536. For 
Plato’s ethics generally, see Gould, 
The Development of Plato’s Ethics. 

227 For some more detailed 
and nuanced accounts, see 
Gauthier, La Morale d’Aristote; 

Jaeger, Aristotle, tr. Robinson, 

pp.228-58; Hardie, Aristotle’s ethical 
theory. 

228 Defined as an end ‘which 
we wish for its own sake, while we 
wish the others only for the sake of 
this.’ Nicomachean Ethia, i.ii. i; cf 
the Arabic translation of Ishaq ibn 
Hunayn (ed. Badawi), p.54. Cf. 
also Kenny, ‘Aristotle on 
Happiness’. The summum bonum 
was to a greater or lesser extent 
recast by the Islamic thinkers to 
apply to otherworldly salvation; cf 
Ibn Sina, Isjtdrdt, iv. 782 (tr. 

Goichon, Directives, 479); Khan, 
‘Miskawayh’s conception of 
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sa’ada’. 

229 For more on the doctrine 
of the mean, see Nicomachean 
Ethics, II. ii; Hardie, ‘Aristotle’s 
Doctrine that Virtue is a ‘Mean”; 
cf Plato, Republic, 558 D—559 D. 

230 WaUis, Neoplatonism, 8-11, 
84-6. 

231 His ethical thought is also 
influenced by the position of 
Posidonius of Rhodes (first centu¬ 
ry Bc). Cf Walzer, Greek into 
Arabic, 149. 

232 Cf Fakhri, ‘The Platonism 
ofMiskawayh’, 45. 

233 Tr. in Walzer, 156. 

234 Walzer, 159. 

23 5 This is now lost. See 
Walzer, art. ‘Al^lak’, ET, i. 327; 
idem, Greek into Arabic, 240. 

236 Ed. Kraus, ‘The Book of 
Ethics by Galen’, and translated by 
J. Mattock. Cf. Walzer, Greek into 
Arabic, 142-74. Cf. also below, 17A. 

237 ‘Akhlak’, 327. 

238 Arberry,‘The 
Nicomachean Ethics in Arabic’; 
Dunlop, ‘The Nicomachean 
Ethics in Arabic’; idem, 
‘Observations on the Medieval 
Arabic Version of Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics’; Lyons, ‘A 
Greek Ethical Treatise’; Berman, 

‘A Note on the Added Seventh 
Book of the Nicomachean Ethics 
in Arabic’. The text of Isliaq ibn 
Hunayn’s translation has been 
edited by Badawi and published in 
1979. 

239 ‘Attlak’, 327; Lyons, ‘A 
Greek Ethical Treatise’. 
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240 ‘Akhlak’, 327-8. The only 
specifically ethical work of his 
which seems to have survived is 
his al-Hila li-daf^ al-ahzdn, which 
has been studied by Walzer and 
Ritter. 

241 al-Kindi, Ft hudud al- 
ashya', 178-9. 

242 Ed. Kraus, 15-96; tr. 
Arberry, The Spiritual Physick of 
Rhazes. 

243 Cf ‘Akhlak’, 328; 

Arberry’s introduction, 1-17. 

244 See for instance 1 . Netton, 
Muslim Neoplatonists; Y. Marquet, 
art. ‘Ikhwan al-jafa’, in EP, 111. 
1071-6; 1 . al-Faruqi, ‘On the 
Ethics of the Brethren of Purity.’ 

245 RasTil, I. 299. To be born 
under Jupiter, for instance, is to be 
disposed to asceticism and gentle¬ 
ness. (ibid., I. 307.) 

246 Ibid., I. 310. It is not clear 
when the connection between the 
principal and derivative virtues 
originated, although it was accept¬ 
ed by the Stoics. Cf Walzer, Greek 
into Arabic, 240. 

247 Rasa’il H^ivan al-safa, 1. 
306,311,361. 

248 Ibid., I. 356-8. 

249 Ibid., I. 353; cf 
Nicomachean Ethia, iv.hi.1-35. 
Kibar al-nafs was acknowledged, 
however, in ^azali’s list of the 
secondary virtues; see below, 2i, 

250 Rasa’il I^wdn al-sqfd, 1. 
335 - 

251 For Ibn 'Adi see Platti, 
Yahya ibn '^Adt, theologien chretien et 
philosophe arabe, 1-32; Endress, The 


Works of Yahya ibn ^Adi and refer¬ 
ences there given. 

252 Ibn 'Adi, ed. in Takiiti, 
Yahya ibn ^Adi, 73. 

253 Ibid., 101-4. An 
example is zuhd, which is a virtue 
in scholars but a vice in kings. 

254 His principal works devot¬ 
ed to ethics are Fi’l-aMdq 
wa’l-infi^dlat al-nafsaniya, and Ft 
Him al-akhlaq; together with 
sections of his larger works. 

255 al-Nafs, in Rahman, 
Avicenna’s De Anima, 39-51. 

256 For his religious thought, 
particularly well expressed in the 
final book of the Ishdrdt, see 
Gardet, La pensee religieuse 
d’Avicenne. 

257 For the reliance of his eth¬ 
ical system on Ibn Sina, see Sherif 
24-8; SkeUie, xx-xxii; xxx. 

258 The text has been edited 
and annotated by C. Zurayk. For 
Miskawayh see Arkoun, 
L’Humanisme arabe; Walzer, Greek 
into Arabic, 220-35; Fakhri, ‘The 
Platonism ofMiskawayh and its 
implications for his ethics.’ 

259 The first chapter of the 
Tahdhib is, according to Walzer, 
probably based on al-Kindi 
(‘Akhlak’, 328). 

260 Walzer, Greek into Arabic, 
I47n2. 

261 Tahdhib, 15-6. 

262 al-Takriti, 263; Walzer, 
Greek into Arabic, 224. 

263 Cf Tahdhib, 13,41, where 
he explains that the purpose of 
refining the character is to attain to 
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the status ofkhallfa, and to attain 
eternal life in the Muslim paradise. 
For the Neoplatonic influence on 
Miskawayh (specifically Porphyry), 
see Fakhri, ‘The Platonism’, 53-4; 
for the Stoic element in his 
thought, seejadaane, 90, where it is 
affirmed that he reproduces certain 
passages from Epictetus. 

264 ‘Akhlak’, 225-6. 

265 TahMb, 55; cf p.LXiv 
below. 

266 Ibid., 24-6. 

267 Pre-eminently Nasir al- 
Din al-Tusi (d.672/1274) and 
al-Dawwani (d.908/1502). 

268 C. Brockelmann, art. ‘al- 
Mawardi’, in EP, 111.416; 

Arkoun, Essais, 251-282. 

269 Such as the Muhtar al- 
hikam of Ibn Fatik, and the K. 
al-Sa'^ada wa’l-is^dd ofal-'Amiri. 

270 Arkoun, Essais, 266-8. 

271 Ibid., 262. 

272 However, while Aristotle 
holds that our virtue generally 
depends on ourselves {Nicomachean 
Ethics, 111.V. 1-2), he does not 
entirely discount the possibility 
that the achievement of eudaimonia 
may be helped by God. Cf. ibid., 

I. ix.2. 

273 There are two other works 
ascribed to Gha2ali which bear sub¬ 
stantially on his ethics, (i) Mizan 
al-’^amal (Badawi, Mu’allajat, pp.79- 
81; French translation by Hikmat 
Hachem), the thought of which is 
generally in harmony with the 
philosophical ethics expounded in 
the Ihyd', with the exception ofits 
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conception ofjustice, which is pre¬ 
sented as a term for all the virtues 
combined (Abul Quasem, ‘Al- 
Ghazali’s Theory of Good 
Character’, 2380), and its break¬ 
down of some of the subsidiary 
virtues (Sherif, 178). For these and 
other reasons (cf Watt, ‘The 
Authenticity of the Works 
Ascribed to Al-Ghazali’, 39; idem, 

Muslim Intellectual, 67-8,150; but 
see Sherif, 170-6), the book maybe 
v/hoUy or partly spurious, (ii) 

Ma’^drij al-qudsJt maddrij ma’^rifat al- 
nqfs (Badawi, Mu’allafat, pp.244-8; 
tr. Schammas, ‘The Ascent of the 
Divine’) is not mentioned in any of 
Ghazali’s other works, and is ques¬ 
tioned by Watt (‘Authenticity’, 

30), and Vajda (‘Le ma’arigal- 
quds’, 470-3), and dismissed as 
inauthentic by Tritton {‘Ma^arij al- 
Quds’).ln view of this controversy, | 

it has seemed preferable to avoid 
any reference to these two works in 
the present consideration of 
Ghazali’s ethics. 

274 Tah^ib al-al^laq, 19-24. 

Cf Sherif, 38-73, whose detailed 
discussion of Ghazali’s deployment 
of the subsidiary virtues renders 
further discussion here unneces¬ 
sary. 

275 Watt’s judgement, that 
Ghazali ‘turned to a complete 
rejection of the criterion of the 
mean as a scientific basis for ethics’ 

{Muslim Intellectual, 68) is hard to 
account for. 

276 Earlier in the Ihya’, 

Ghazali has provided an entire 
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book to show the Prophet as a 
moral ideal. {Ihyd’, ii. 312-46, = K. 
Adah al-ma'^isha wa-aMdq al- 
nubuwwa.) 

277 For instance, Mawardi, 
444-6, and Ibn Qutayba, "Uyiin, ii. 
5-6, explain in traditional Muslim 
terms that aMdq are susceptible of 
change. 

278 Cl. Farlhi, al-Tanbih‘aid 
sahil ai-sa'^dda, 7-9; Miskawayh, 
Tahdhib al-a^ldq, 33. 

279 Cf Jadaane, 180. 

280 Tahdhibal-a^ldq,ch2ipteT2. 

281 Tahdhib al-a^ldq, i2-i. 

For his debt to the Stoics, see 
Jadaane, 189-95. 

282 Below, p.29. For the 
philosophical deployment of this 
haditjt see Biirgel, 'Adab und iUiddl 
in ar-Ruhawi’s Adab af-tobib,’ 100. 

283 Cf Nicomachean Ethics, 
ii.i.i. 

284 Cf ibid., Iv.i. 12-14. 

28 5 Man derives nourishment 
as follows: he inhales air, drinks 
water, eats transformations of earth, 
and all these contain particles of 
fire. Foods which derive from 
water contain phlegm, those from 
air contain blood, those from fire 
contain yellow bile, and those from 
the earth, black bile. ('Ali al-Tabari, 
Firdaws al-hikma, cited in F. 
Rosenthal, Classical heritage, 187). 
The influence ofa^/af on aMdq 
was known in the mainstream 
Islamic tradition by the time of Ibn 
Qutayba Uyun, 11.62). 

286 For parallels and influences 
between the medical and ethical 


concepts of iUiddl, see Biirgel’s 
article; also Goldziher, Muslim 
Studies, II. 360-2; Gauthier, 
Antecedents greco-arabes de la psy¬ 
chophysique. 

287 For Miskawayh’s under¬ 
standing of this image see Arkoun, 
Humanisme arabe, 307-14; Sunar, 

Ibn Miskeveyh, 158-71- 

288 Arkoun, Humanisme arabe, 
247; Walzer, Greek into Arabic, 
142-63. A work called Why a 
Good Physician must be a 
Philosopher s attributed to Galen 
(Arkoun, 307; Dols, 27). 

289 Cf the article ofjaeger, 
‘Aristotle’s Use of Medicine as 
Model of Method in his Ethics’. 

290 Most famously 
Muhammad al-Razi; but also al- 
Kindi (Mohaghegh, 7). Ibn 
al-Jawzi (d.597/1201), too, wrote a 
book with this title. 

291 Fufulal-madani, lOiS, 
117-8. 

292 Abdel Kader, 60; G.( 4 S i. 
648. 

293 Mubasibi, Qasd, 87; 
Ghazali, Ayyuhd, 137, Ihyd’, i- 28 
{K. aNilm, bab 3); Ibn 'Arabi, 
Futuhdt, II. 251-2; cf Obermann, 
Der Philosophische und Religiose 
Subjectivismus Ghazdlts, 169. 

294 The comparison with the 
process of habituation in learning 
the arts had been studied by 
Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 
n.iv.3. 

295 Juijani {Ta'^rijdt, 19) also 
identifies the straight path with fol¬ 
lowing the middle course 
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{tawassuf) ; it is not clear when 
this identification originated. 

296 Muhasibi, Adab al-nufus, 
80-5, 

297 ‘Akhlak’, 327; Zureik’s 
note to Miskawayh, Tahdhtb, 224- 
5; cf. RazI, Tibb Rubani, 33-5, and 
Miskawayh, Tahdhtb, 189, where 
the debt to Galen is acknowl¬ 
edged. 

298 Miskawayh, 190, refers to 
Galen s work Good men profit by 
their enemies in this connection. 

299 This latter technique is 
cited by Miskawayh {Tahdhtb, 

190), who attributes it to al-Kindi. 

Cf. Jadaane, Stoicisme, 221. 

300 Q.ix;20-i. 

301 Q. xxix:69. The entire 
quote is from al-ldakim al- 
Tirmi^i, Masd’il, 119, 

302 Cf Chittick, The 
Theological Roots of Peace and 
War According to Islam’. 

303 For elementary education 
in classical Islam see Tritton, 

Materials, 1-26. 

304 Tahdhtb al-akhlaq, 

55-64. 

305 Ihn Sina, Aqsam al-'^uliim, 
in Tis rasd’il, who distinguish¬ 
es three practical sciences: ethics, 
as taught in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
economics, as in Bryson, and poli¬ 
tics, as in Plato and Aristotle. Cf 

E. Rosenthal, Studia, 48n. 

306 These translations have 
been edited in Plessner, Der 
Oikonomikoc des Neupythagoreers 
‘Bryson’. In the present translation 
of this Exposition, markers have 
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been inserted to show Ghazali’s 
more literal borrowings from 
Miskawayh, and thence from 
Bryson. 

307 This reappears, however, 
in Tusi’s Nasirean Ethia 
(Wickens), 176-7. 

308 Other passages in this 
Book have suggested that Ghazali 
is writing for spiritual instructors 
(cf for instance p.i6o below); 
here, however, the principal 
source is the final chapter in 
Qushayri’s Risdla, entided ‘Advice 
for Aspirants’. The question of 
identifying Gh azni’s intended 
readership is a complex one, and 
will have to be left for a subse¬ 
quent, more detailed discussion in 
an introductory volume to the 
present series. 

309 Ibn 'Ajiba, Mi‘raj al- 
tashawwuf (tr. Michon, Le Soufi 
marocain, 203). 

310 Jugani, Ta‘rijdt, 15. 

3 11 E.g. by Bercher, ‘Extrait’, 
318. 

312 Elg byArberry,K<j/- 3 ’i(/^, i. 

313 For the ‘beginner’ Ghazali 
prefers the term mubtadi’; cf Jabre, 
Lexique, 20-1. 

314 Muhasibi, Adab al-nufus, 
I43ff 

315 Ibid., 435. For more on 
irada see ‘Azzam, ‘al-Irada’; ‘Abd 
Allah Ansari, Manazil, p.i 12; 
Qushayri, Risdla, (i i) 433-9; 
idem, ‘Ibdrdt al-siiftya, 56-7; for 
Ibn Sina’s mystical use of the term 
see Ishdrdt, iv. 818-9 (tr. Goichon, 
Uvre des directives, 491); Gardet, 


Pensee, 177. 

316 For a deeper characterisa¬ 
tion of the spiritual guide, see 
^azali’s treatise Ayyuhd al-walad, 
p.129: ‘The Shaykh who is fit to be 
a deputy [nd’ib] to God’s Emissary 
(may God’s blessings and peace be 
upon him), must be learned 
(although not every learned man is 
fit for successorship [Mldfa]), and I 
shall clarify and summarise for you 
some of his distinguishing signs, 
lest everyone and anyone lay claim 
to being a [spiritual] guide. 
Whoever turns away from the love 
of the world and of worldly status, 
and has in his turn followed a 
Shaykh possessed of insight 
[baftra], who is attached to a chain 
of discipleship extending back to 
the Master of the Messengers (may 
God bless him and grant him 
peace), and has well disciplined his 
soul by eating, speaking and sleep¬ 
ing little, and praying, giying and 
fasting much, who through fol¬ 
lowing his insightful Shaykh has 
made the good traits of character 
his way, such as patience, prayer 
and gratitude, rehance, certainty, 
generosity, peace of soul, mildness 
and modesty, knowledge, truthful¬ 
ness, shame, loyalty, dignity, 
quietness and measuredness; such a 
one is among the lights of the 
Prophet, may God bless him and 
grant him peace, and is worthy to 
be followed.’ 

317 Cf Qushayri, RisaZa, 736, 
where this act is regarded as the 
first step towards divesting oneself 


of worldliness. 

318 Ghazali, Maqsad, 43. Cf 
Ihyd’, I. 13 {K. al-‘Ilm, bab 2, 

Bayan al-'ihn alladhi huwa fard 
‘ayn); also note c on p.85 below. 

319 Below, 86-7. Ghazali was 
anticipated in this by Qu^ayri 
{Risdla, 734). 

320 Cf C. Chehata, ‘L’ikhtilaf 
et la conception musulmane du 
droit’. The jurist’s dictum that ‘the 
divergences among scholars are a 
source of grace’ could be happily 
repeated by the apparently antino- 
mian Abu Yazid (cited by Sahlaji 
in Badawi, ^afahat, 169). 

321 A jurist competent to 
derive rulings directly from the 
sources of law. 

322 Kalahari, 56. Al-^aTani, 
too, (d.973/1564), the great 
Cairene Sufi and jurist, thanked 
God for not having been a fanatic 
for any belief (Arberry, Sufism, 

124). 

323 Ihyd’, IV. 6 {K. al-Tawba, 
Bayan wujub al-tawba). Cf T. 
Rhys Davids, ‘Does Al-Ghazzali 
Use an Indian Metaphor?’ also F. 
Meier, ‘The Problem of Nature in 
the Esoteric Monism of Islam’, 
166-70, where a translation is 
included. Ghazali seems to have 
been the first Muslim to use the 
image, which can be traced back 
to a Pali text of the second century 
BC. 

324 Lane, 765. 

325 Qushayri, Risdla, 263-5; 
Makki, Qtit, i. 129; Tustari, 
Mu‘drada, 20; Muhasibi, Qasd, 92- 
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3, 95; Ibn 'Ayad, Mafa^ir, 71-2, 


185-7; Massignon, Passion, i. 92-3, 
III. 23n;Jabre, Lexique, 61, 274-5; 
Kably, ‘Satan dansl’Ihya’, 12-14, 
36. Kalabadhi (p.62) distinguishes 
four types ofl^awatir, which may 
be from God, from the angels, 
from the nafs, or from the devil. 

326 Muhasibi, Qasd, 95. 

327 Qadi 'lyad, ii. 275. 

328 Ihya’, III. 38-9 (K. ^Aja’ib 
al-qalb, Bayan anna’l-wasawis ...); 
summarised below, 242. 

329 This concept is consider¬ 
ably expanded in a separate Book 
of the Ilfya’: K. Adab al-'^uzla (ii, 
book i). 

330 This follows the Central 
Asian tradition of mystical 
practice. Cf. for instance Qushayri, 
Tartih al-suluk, 65. 

331 For this concept see 
Anawati and Gardet, Mystique 
musulmane, 221-6. 

332 Although this is not men¬ 
tioned in the book here translated, 
Ghazali stresses it elsewhere, espe¬ 
cially in the book consecrated to 
divine love in the Ihya’: K. al- 
Mahabba wa’l-shawq wa’l-uns 
wa'l-rida. 

333 Ihya’, III. 17 {K.Aja’ib 
al-qalb, Bayan al-farq bayn al- 


ilham wa’l-ta'^allum ...). 

334 Cf. Tustari: ‘The two 
desires are the lowest of the 
attributes of human nature.’ 
{Mu'^arada, 15.) Also Miskawayh, 
TahMtb, 10. 

335 This moderate 
attitude to the subject became 
commonplace in later Sufism. Cf 
Ibn 'Arabi, Futiihdt, 11. 249, 
where he criticises some shaykhs 
for contravening the Shaifa by 
imposing excessive fasts on their 
disciples. As he remarks, ‘For the 
Sufis, renouncing hunger does not 
mean satiety’. Cf also Khanaz. 
Lutna’^, 4i7ff; also the popular 
verse in al-Bu^iri’s Burda: ‘You 
must fear insinuations from both 
hunger and satiety, for many a 
hunger is worse than bloatedness.’ 
{Wa’-^sha’l-dasa’is" minjiF'" wa- 
min sjtaba’^'"/fa-rubba ma^mafat’" 
sharf" min al-tu^am‘.) 

33b It recalls the list given by 
the Ildiwan al-5afa, Rasa’il, 1. 358- 
9, although this is unlikely to be 
the source. 

337 See note A on p.i6i 
below. 

338 See note A on p. 175 
below. 
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THE BOOK OF 
DISCIPLINING THE SOUL, 
REFINING THE CHARACTER, 
AND CURING THE SICKNESSES 
OF THE HEART 


Being the Second Book of the Quarter 
of Mortal Vices 


[prologue] 


In the Name of God, Most Compassionate and Merciful 

P RAISED BE GOD, Who has disposed all matters 
through His arrangement thereof, Who has equitably 
composed His creation’ and given it excellent form. 
Who has adorned the aspect of man by granting him 
good stature and proportion, safeguarding him from increase 
and dechne in his aspect and measurements; Who has assigned 
the improvement of character to the effort and labour of His 
bondsmen, urging them thereto by inspiring in them fear and 
trepidation. For the elect among them has He made this 
improvement easy, by His providence and facihtation, blessing 


them with the easing of the difficulties and hardships^ which lie 
therein. 

And may blessings and salutations be invoked 
upon Muhammad, the Bondsman of God, His Prophet, loved 
one and chosen one, who was His bearer of good tidings and 
His wamer, from the lines of whose brow the radiance of 
Prophethood shone forth, through whose signs and announce- 
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ments the reality of the True God was discerned;^ upon him, 
and upon his Family and Companions, who rendered the coun¬ 
tenance of Islam clean of the darkness and shadows of unbelief, 
who uprooted falsehood, and were not polluted by it in any 
wise or to the very smallest degree/ 

To proceed. Goodness of character was the attribute of the 
Master of the Messengers, and was ever the most righteous 
action of the Truthful Saints [siddtqunY; truth, it constitutes 
half the Faith, and is the fhiit of the austerities of the pious and 
the self-disciphne of the people of constant worship. Bad 
character is a mortal poison and a sure path to perdition and 
hurmliating disgrace, open vices and foul practices which set a 

Ghazali here ends his prologue, which, in keeping with the almost 
universal custom of his time, he has composed in formal rhyming prose. 
Elsewhere in the Ihya’, he alternates between two other styles; a highly 
rhetoncal idiom designed to arouse the heedless, and a functional, 
unaffected prose used for the exposition of doctrine and practices. 

Ar. fiddtq: a term denoting complete sincerity, trust, and truthfulness. It 
is of Qur’anic ancestry (cf Q.xii:46, where Pharoah describes Joseph as 
fiddiq, referring to his veracity), and also appears in the Suma in an alternate 
sense,^ as the celebrated epithet of Abu Bakr, the ‘Sincere Behever’. For 
Ghazali, heir to a tradition which had built on these archetypal usages, the 
expression is to be particularly applied to gnostic saints of the highest degree. 
Man’s acknowledgement of God’s Unity (tawhid), he teUs us, exists on four 
levels. Firstly, there is the ‘outer husk’: where one professes tawhid with the 
tongue but without trae faith. Above this is the ‘inner husk’, which is the 
level of faith experienced by ordinary believers. Thirdly, one may attain to 
the ‘kernel’, the illuminative apprehension of the tmth of God through 
‘unveiling’ (mukashafa). And finally, a few individuals enjoy the ‘oil of the 
kernel’, and ‘see only One in existence’ {Id yarauma Ji’l-wujud ilia wahid””). 
Such a person is a §iddiq {Ihyd’, iv. 212 [K al-Tawhid, Bayan haqiqat al- 
tawhid]), and his genuineness in this station is confirmed by his continuing 
faithful attachment to the revealed law {Ihyd’, iv. 136 [K al-^awf, Bayan 
haqiqat al-khawf]). For more on this term, which we will encounter several 
times in the present work, see Baydawi, 717; Massignon, Passion, i. 217; 
Jabre, Lexique, 138-9. 


Disciplining the Soul 

distance between man and the proximity of the Lord of the 
' Worlds, and induce him to follow the path of Satan the 

accursed,'^ which matters are the gates opening into God’s 
stoked-upfire, which rises over men’s hearts,^ just as fair characteris¬ 
tics form gates opening from the heart into the delights of 
Heaven’s gardens, and the presence of the Most 
Compassionate. Foul characteristics are the very sicknesses of 
hearts and the diseases of souls, constituting an illness which 
deprives man of everlasting life, which thing stands no compari¬ 
son with an illness which causes the loss of the corporeal life 
alone. For however carefully the physicians may establish the 
canons by which the body is cured, the ailments with which 
I they deal lead only to the loss of this transient life: it is therefore 

a matter of greater priority to lay down the canons by which the 
illnesses of hearts are treated, such as conduce to the loss of the 
life etemal*^. To learn this form of medicine is incumbent upon 
aU men of sense, since there is not a single heart which is free of 
diseases which, were they to be neglected, would redouble in 
strength, leading to disorders stiU more frequent and powerful. 
A bondsman'' thus needs to meditate in such a way as to learn 
1 the origins and causes of these sicknesses, and then to roU up his 

sleeves to treat them and set them aright. It is this treatment 
which God (Exalted is He!) indicates when He says. Successful is 
he that purifies it,'^^ and this neglect to which He refers when He 
says. Thwarted is he that stunts it} 

In this Book we shall indicate a number of sicknesses® of the 
heart, and provide a general discourse on how these are to be 
treated, without giving details of cures for specific ailments, 
since these will be set forth in the remaining Books of this 
Quarter. Our present purpose is to review in an overall fashion 
how the traits of character may be refined, and to provide a 
preparatory method for this. In the course of this discussion we 

* 'aferf, i.e. of God; any of His human creatures. 

® The pronoun refers to the soul. 
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shall make use of the symbol of the treatment of the body, in 
order to render the matter more easily understood. This shall be 
made clear through an Exposition of the Merit which is in hav¬ 
ing Good Character, which shall be followed by an Exposition 
of the True Nature of Good Character, an Exposition of the 
Susceptibility of the Traits of Character to Change through 
Discipline, an Exposition of the Means by which Good 
Character may be Acquired, an Exposition Detailing'” the 
Method used in Refining the Character and Disciphning the 
Soul, an Exposition of the Symptoms by which a Disease of the 
Heart may be Recognised, an Exposition of the A^ay by which a 
Man may Discover the Faults in his Soul, an Exposition of 
Textual Evidence Showing that the Sole Way to cure the Heart 
is by Renouncing one’s Desires, an Exposition of the Signs of 
Good Character, an Exposition of the Way in which Young 
Children should be Disciplined, and an Exposition of the 
Requirements of Aspirancy and the Preliminaries to [Spiritual] 
Struggle. These constitute eleven Sections, which, God willing, 
shall gather together the objectives of this book." 
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[ 22.1 ] 

An Exposition of the Merit 
which is in having Good Character, and 
a Condemnation of Bad Character 

G od (Exalted is He!) said to His Prophet and loved one, in 
praise of him, and in order to make manifest His blessing 
upon him. Assuredly, thou art of a tremendous character.^^^ 

And “^A’isha (may God be pleased with her) said, ‘The 
character of the Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) was the Qur’an’.'^® 

A man once asked the Emissary of God (may God bless him 
and grant him peace) about good character, and he recited''^ His 
statement (Exalted is He!): Hold toforgiveness, and enjoin kindness, 
and turn aside from the ignorant ones. ' ^ Then he said (may God bless 
him and grant him peace),‘It is that you should seek reconcilia¬ 
tion with those who avoid you, give to those who withhold from 
you, and forgive those who deal with you unjusdy’. 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), 
‘I was sent only'® to perfect the noble quaUties of character’.'® 
And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘The 
heaviest things to be placed in the Scales” shall be the fear of 
God^° and good character’.^' 

* According to Baydawi (p.751), this refen to his forbearance under the 
Qurayshite penecution. For various Sufi interpretations of the verse see 
Suhrawardi, 166-7 (tr. Gramhch, Gafeen, 214-5); Massignon, Passion, in. 204-5. 

“ This simply means that ‘the medium was the message’, to borrow a 
modem proverb: he was the perfect exemplar of the virtues expounded in the 
Book. 

” al-Mizan, the scales in which good and evil deeds will be weighed against 
each other on the Day ofjudgement. See Ihya’, iv. 444; tr.Winter, Remembrance 
of Death, 195-7. 
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A man once came to the Emissary of God (may God bless him 
and grant him peace) from before him, and asked, ‘O Emissary 
of God! What is religion?’ ‘Good character’, he replied. Then he 
came to him from his right hand side, and asked, ‘What is reli¬ 
gion?’ ‘Good character’, he replied again. Then the man 
approached from his left, and asked, ‘What is religion?’ to be 
told, ‘Good character’. He then came to him from behind, and 
asked, ‘What is religion?’ ‘Have you not grasped it?’ the Prophet 
replied. ‘It is that you do not become angry’.* 

It was once asked, ‘O Emissary of God! What is inauspicious¬ 
ness [sjiu’m]?’ And he replied, ‘Bad character’. 

A man said to the Emissary of God (may God bless him and 
grant him peace), ‘Give me some advice’. ‘Fear God,’ he replied, 
‘wherever you may be.’ ‘Give me more’, he said. ‘Follow a sin 
with a good deed,’ he replied, ‘and you wiU erase it’. ‘Give me 
more , the man said, and he replied, ‘^Jl^hen you deal with peo¬ 
ple, do so with goodness of character 

He was asked (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
which was the best of deeds, and replied, ‘To have a good 
character 

He said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘Never 
shall God make good the character [^uluq] and created form 
[l^alqY of a man and then allow him to be devoured by Hell’.^* 

Said al-Fudayl, ‘The Emissary of God (may God bless him 
and grant him peace) was once told that a certain woman fasted 
all day and prayed all night, but was possessed of a bad character, 
so that she injured her neighbours with her words. ‘There is no 
good in her,’ he said, ‘she is of Hell’s people’. 

Said Abu 1-Darda’, ‘I once heard God’s Emissary (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) say, “The very first thing to be 

The point of the anecdote, somewhat obscured in translation, is to 
demonstrate the importance of good character, and its complete exemp¬ 
lification by the Prophet. 

This commonjuxtaposition is exploredbelow, p. i6. 
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weighed in the Scales shall be good character and generosity. 
When God created faith, it said, ‘O Lord God! Strengthen me!’ 
and He strengthened it with good character and generosity. 
And when He created disbelief, it said, ‘O Lord God! 
Strengthen me!’ and He strengthened it with avarice and bad 
character’.^* 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), 
‘Verily, God has chosen this religion for Himself Thus nothing 
is appropriate for your religion except generosity and good 
character. Ornament, therefore, your religion with them’.^® 

He said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘Goodness 
of character is God’s greatest creation’.^” 

He was once asked, ‘O Emissary of God! Which believer is 
the best in faith?’ and he replied, ‘He who is best in character’. 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘You 
wiU not be able to suffice aU people with your wealth; suffice 
them therefore with a cheerful face and a goodly character’.^^ 
He also said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘Bad 
character corrupts one’s works just as vinegar corrupts honey’. 

It is related on the authority of Jarir ibn ‘Abd AUah that he 
said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘You are a man 
whose form God has made exceUent; therefore make exceUent 
your character also’.^'* 

Said al-Bara’ ibn 'Azib, ‘The Emissary of God (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) was of aU men the most 
beautiful of face and the most noble of character’. 

Said Abu Mas'ud al-Badri,^® ‘The Emissary of God (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) used to say during his prayers, 
“O Lord God! Thou hast made good my creation [^alqi], 
therefore make good my character [^uluqi]\” 

Said “^Abd AUah ibn ‘^Umar^*, ‘The Emissary of God (may 
God bless him and grant him peace) used frequently to pray: “O 
Lord God! I ask Thee for health, contentment with my lot, and 
good character.’”” 

It is related on the authority of Abu Hurayra (may God be 
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pleased with him) that the Prophet (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said, The honour of a Muslim is his religion, his lin¬ 
eage is his good character, and his virtue is his intellect ["^aql]. 

Said Usama ibn Shank, I once witnessed the bedouins asking 
the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace), “What is 
the best thing that a bondsman can be given?” And he replied, 
“Good character”. 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘The 
most beloved of you to me on the Day of Arising, and the ones 
who shall sit closest to me, will be the best of you in character’. 

Said Ibn Abbas, The ErmssaryofGod (may God bless him and 

grant him peace) once said, “There are three things which, when 
they are all absent from a man, should lead you to take no account 
of his works: a piety which restrains him from disobedience to 
God, a clemency which prevents him from harming the foolish, 
anda [noble] character with which he lives amongmen”.’+J 
One of his supplications (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) when beginning the Prayer [salat] was, ‘O Lord God! 
Guide me to the better traits of character, for assuredly, no-one 
guides to the better traits of character but Thee. And preserve 
me from the bad traits of character, for assuredly, no-one may 
preserve me from them but Thee.’^'^ 

Said Anas, One day, when we were with the Emissary of 
God (may God bless him and grant him peace), he said, “Good 
character melts away sin just as the sun melts ice”.’'*^ 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘Good 
character is part of man’s saving fehcity [sa'^adaY*^ 

Ar. muruwwa, a trait much extolled in the pre-Islamic poetry, and which 
was perpetuated in Islamic culture with some modification and diminution of 
emphasis. Muruwwa is derived from mar’, ‘man’, and hence has a connotation 
akin to the Latin ‘virtus’. See Bravmann, Spiritual background, 1-7, which is a 
correction of the view ofGoldziher, Muslim Studies, 1. 11-44; see also Isutzu, 
Spiritual-ethical concepts, 75 • The present hadith is typical ofa genre in which the 
Prophet is seen challenging the tribal and egotistic values of the pre-Islamic 
period. 
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And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘Good 
character is auspiciousness [ytimnj’.'^'^ 

He said (may God bless him and grant him peace) to Abu 
^arr, ‘O Abu ^arr! There is no intelligence like foresight, 
and no lineage hke good character 

It is related on the authority of Anas that Umm Habiba once 
said to the Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace), ‘O Emissary of God! What if a woman had had two hus¬ 
bands in this world,'' and she died, and they died also, and aU 
were received into Heaven: whose wife would she then be?’ 
And he replied, ‘The wife of him whose character was best 
when in the world. O Umm Habiba! Good character brings aU 
that is good in this world and the next.’"*®® 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘The 
rightly-guided Muslim attains the degree of him who fasts and 
prays at length merely through his good character and noble 
nature’.*^^® And in another version [we read], ‘the degree of him 
who is thirsty during the midday heat [through fasting]’.^' 

Said ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Samura, ‘We were once with 
God’s Emissary (may God bless him and grant him peace) when 
he said, “Yesterday I beheld a remarkable thing. 1 saw a man 
from my nation crouching on his knees, being divided from 
God by a veil. Then his good character came, and brought him 
into God’s presence”.’®’ 

' Not concurrently, of coune, as polyandry is forbidden by the a. 
® In Paradise, women who had had more than one husband will be 
wed to the last man they had married, or to the best, or simply to the one 
they had preferred. Cf Smith and Haddad, Death and Resurrection, 165. 

^ According to one early theorist of Sufism, this hodith means that 
good character perfects faith with the virtues of thankfulness and patience 
[al-shukr wa’l-sabr), which are the virtues engendered by prayer and fasting. 
It is not implied, he says, that fasting and prayer may be dispensed with. 
(Al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, Nawadir, 321.) 

“ Because good character erodes the passional self, which comprises the 
veil. This httdith may refer either to a dream, or to a Prophetic vision of some 
future scene at the Judgement. (Ibid.) 
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Said Anas, ‘The Emissary of God (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) said, A bondsman may attain through his 
good character high and noble degrees in the Afterlife, even 
though he be feeble in his worship”. 

It is related that Umar (may God be pleased with him) once 
asked permission to enter of the Prophet (may God bless him 
and grant him peace), who had with him some women* of 
Quray^ who were talking to him in voices loud enough to 
drown out his own. When 'Umar asked leave to enter they 
rushed behind a screen. And when he entered, God’s Emissary 
(may God bless him and grant him peace) was laughing, so that 
he asked. What has made you laugh, may my father and 
mother be your ransom?’ And the Prophet replied, ‘I was sur- 
pnsed at those women who were with me, and who, when 
they heard your voice, rushed behind the screen!’ ‘It would be 
more proper for them to hold you in awe, O Emissary of God,’ 
'Umar declared. Then he went over to them and said, ‘You 
enemies of your own selves! Are you awed by me and not by 
God s Emissary (may God bless him and grant him peace)?’ 
And they replied, ‘Yes! You are sterner and harsher® than him’. 
And the Prophet said (may God bless him and grant him 
peace), O Ibn al- Kh attab! By Him in W^hose hand Hes my 
soul, never does Satan meet you in one valley without turning 
off into another!’5“^ 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘Bad 
character is an unpardonable sin, and assuming the worst is a 
transgression which produces^^[evil]’.^^ 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace). 
Through his bad character a man can sink to the lowest tier of 
Hell.’57 

* Certain of his wives. 

® ‘The use of the elative here is inappropriate,’ Zabidi remarks. ‘What is 
intended is that the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) was 
free of all sternness and harshness’. 
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The Narratives 

Luqman the Wise once asked his father, ‘Father, what is the 
finest single trait in a man?’ ‘Religion’, he replied. Then he 
asked, ‘And what are the finest two traits?’ ‘Religion and 
wealth,’ said he. ‘And the finest three?’ ‘Religion, wealth and 
modesty®.’ ‘And if they should be four?’ ‘Religion, wealth, 
modesty and good character’. ‘And if they should be five?’ And 
he replied, ‘Religion, wealth, modesty, good character and 
generosity’. ‘And if they should be six?’ ‘O my son’, he replied, 
‘When these five traits come together in a man, then he is pious 
and pure, one of God’s saints, and is quit of Satan’. 

Al-Hasan said, ‘A man of bad character punishes his own 
soul’.*^ 

Anas ibn Malik said, ‘A bondsman can reach the very highest 
rank in Heaven through his good character, without being a 
man of much worship, and can reach the lowest region of the 
Inferno through his bad character, even though he should wor¬ 
ship abundantly’. 

Said Yahya ibn Mu'adh, ‘In an expansive character lie the 
treasures of provision’. 

Said Wahb ibn Munabbih, ‘The man of bad character is like a 
piece of broken pottery, which can neither be patched up nor 
returned to clay’. 

* Ar. a^ar. used in the Ihya’ to denote reports concerning the early 
Mushms which do not directly involve the Prophet. 

® Ar. hayd’: shyness, shame, diffidence, embarrassment. For its mystical 
interpretation, see particularly Ansari, Mandzil, 92-4. 

^ Because of the ambivalence of the word nafs, this may equally well be 
rendered: ‘A man of bad character punishes himself. 

“ At. fi sa'^at al-tMldq kuniiz al-arzdq; a reasonably well-known proverb. 
The sense is that God provides generously for the man who is by nature gen¬ 
erous. 
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Said al-Fudayl, ‘The company of an irreligious man of good 
character is preferable to me to that of an ill-natured man much 
given to worship’.^® 

Ibn al-Mubarak was once accompanied on a journey by a 
man of bad character, and treated him with forbearance and 
politeness. When they parted [Ibn al-Mubarak] wept. Upon 
being asked why he did so, he replied, ‘I weep out of 
compassion for him:*^® I have left him, but his character is stiU 
with him, and has not departed from his company’. 

Said al-Junayd, ‘Four things lift a man up to the highest 
degrees, even should his knowledge and works be insubstantial; 
forbearance, modesty, generosity and good character. By these 
things faith is made complete.’ 

Said al-KattanI, Sufism is good character, so anyone who 
improves your character has improved your Sufism also’.*^' 

Said 'Umar (may God be pleased with him), ‘Deal with the 
[common] people on the basis of good character, and differ 
from them with your deeds’. 

Said Yahya ibn Mu'adh, ‘Bad character is a sin in the pres¬ 
ence of which abundant good deeds are of no avail, while good 
character is a virtue in the presence of which many sins can do 
no harm’. 

Ibn 'Abbas was asked, ‘What is nobility [karam]?' and he 
replied, ‘That which God has mentioned in His mighty®^ Book: 
Assuredly, the most noble of you in God’s sight are the most pious’ 
And he was asked, W^hat is good lineage?’ and replied, ‘The 
man with the best character has the best lineage’. 

It has been said that ‘every building has a foundation, and the 
foundation of Islam^+ is good character’. 

Said Ibn ^ Ata , Those who have reached high degrees have 
done so only through good character, the perfection of which 
has been attained solely by the Chosen One (may God bless 
him and grant him peace). The nearest of all creatures to God 
are those who follow in his footsteps through [assuming the 
traits of] his noble character.’ 
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[ 22.2 ] 

An Exposition of the True Nature 
of Good and Bad' Character 


T^NOW that people have discoursed upon the true nature of 
J^_good character, and upon what it constitutes, but have in fact 
treated only the fruit which it bears, and not its reality. They have 
not even grasped the entirety of its fruit, of which everyone has 
mentioned that which occurred to him and came to his mind; 
never have they directed their attention towards providing a 
definition for it or a discussion of its nature which takes all of its 
finits into account in a detailed and comprehensive fashion. 

There is, for example, the saying of al-Hasan that ‘Good 
character is a cheerful face, magnanimity, and doing no harm’. 

And al-Wasifi has said, ‘It is that one should not argue with 
anyone or be argued with by anyone, because of one’s firm 
knowledge of God (Exalted is He!)’.^ 

^ah al-Kirmani said, ‘It is to do no harm, and to endure 
harm instead’.^ 

Someone said, ‘It is that one should be fnendly to people but 
remain a stranger in their midst’.'''* 

Al-Wasiti once said, ‘It is to please people secretly and in pub- 
hc’. 

Said Abu 'Ufoman, ‘It is to be content [ridd] with [the will 
of] God’. 

When Sahl al-Tustari was asked about [good] character, he 
replied, ‘Its least degree is tolerance, seeking no reward, com- 

* The phrasing is designed to recaU the famous hadith which runs, ‘be in 
the world as though you were a stranger or a wayfarer’ (Bukhari, Riqaq, 3). 
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passion and pity for the wrongdoer, and asking God’s pardon 
for him’. 

And he once said, It is that you do not direct accusations at 
your Lord concerning your sustenance, and that you trust in 
Him, being confident that He shall provide that which He has 
guaranteed you. It is that you obey Him and do not transgress 
against Him in any of your affairs, both in that which is between 
you and Him, and that which takes place between you and 
mankind’. 

And "All (may God ennoble his face) said, ‘Good character 
consists in three traits; avoiding that which is forbidden, seeking 
that which is permitted, and being generous to one’s family’.'' 

Said al-Husayn ibn Mansur [al-Hallaj], ‘It is that you should 
be unaffected by the harshness of mankind after having beheld 
the Truth’.^ 

Said Abu Sa id*^ al-Kharraz, ‘It is that you should have no 
concern [himttia] but for God’.^ 

There are many statements of this nature, but they all treat of 
the fruit of good character, not its essence; neither do they suc¬ 
ceed even in encompassing all of these fruits. Since to unveil its 
true nature is more important than to cite various sayings on the 
matter, we shall proceed with our discourse as follows. 

Creation [^alq] and ‘character’ [l^uluq] are two expressions 
which may be used together. We say, for example, that ‘So-and- 
so is good in his creation and in his character’, meaning that both 
his outward and inward aspects are good. ‘Creation’ refers to the 
external, and character to the internal, form. Now, man is 
composed of a body which perceives with ocular vision [basar], 
and a spirit [riih] and a soul [tiafs] which perceive with inner sight 
[basira]. Each of these things has an aspect and a form which is 
either ugly or beautiful. Furthermore, the soul which perceives 
with inner sight is of greater worth than the body which sees 
with ocular vision, which is why God has stressed its importance 

* Or, ‘one’s wife’. 
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by ascribing it to Himself in His statement, I shall create a manfrom 
clay; and when I have fashioned him, and have breathed into him some¬ 
thing of My spirit, then fall ye down before him in prostration!^ In this 
text He states that the body is ascribed to clay, but that the spirit 
is ascribed to the Lord of the Worlds;® ‘spirit’ and ‘soul’ in this 
context referring to the selfsame thing. 

A trait of character, then, is a firmly established condition 
[hay’a] of the soul, from which actions proceed easily without 
any need for thinking or forethought.’' If this condition is dis¬ 
posed towards the production of beautiful and praiseworthy 
deeds, as these are acknowledged by the Law [al-sjta/] and the 
intellect, it is termed a ‘good character trait’; if, however, ugly 
acts proceed from it, the condition is known as a ‘bad character 
trait’. We describe this condition as ‘firmly established’ [rdsi^a] 
because the character of a man who gives some of his wealth 
rarely and under transient circumstances'® cannot be described 
as generous, since this attribute has not become firmly estab- 



.f’ 


'' This definition, with certain slight variants, is commonplace in Islamic 
discussions of ethics. Its source is an ethical treatise by Galen, lost in Greek, 
but whose Arabic summary has been published by P. Kraus (‘The Book of 
Ethics by Galen’, which includes this passage on p.25), and translated by J. 
Mattock (‘A Translation of the Arabic Epitome of Galen’s Book IlEpi ’H 0 mv’; 
passage on p.236). Walzer (Greek into Arabic, 147), traces the principle back 
further, to other Middle Platonist thinken of the time of Augustus. The 
wording chosen by Ghazali leaves htde doubt that ■ he came across this 
definition through the medium of Miskawayh’s Tahdhib al-al^laq, 31. The 
same definition is cited by Ibn "Adi (Tahdhib, 70), Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(/amf al-'^ulum, 201, cited in Ma"§umi, 39-40); Nasir al-Din Tusi (AMdq, tr. 
Wickens, 74); and, in the later period, Ibn "Ajiba (Mi^rdj, tr. Michon, 211), 
and ‘Abd Allah al-Haddad (tr. Badawi, The Book of Assistance, 114). It may 
probably be assumed that the latter two sources (from Morocco and the 
Hadramawt respectively) received it from Ghazali, while the earlier writers 
found it in Miskawayh. Juijani (Ta'^rijat, 106) makes not only this statement 
but Ghazali’s entire paragraph serve as his definition of khuluq. See further F. 
Rosenthal, Classical Heritage, 85; Arkoun, Contribution, 251; Obermann, 162; 
for Galen’s tract see Walzer, Greek into Arabic, 142-74; for his influence on 
the Islamic world generally see above. Introduction, uii. 
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lished and fixed in his soul; as we specified, such acts must pro¬ 
ceed from a man easily and without thinking, since the man 
who, with forethought and an effort, makes a show of genero¬ 
sity or remaining silent when angry is not to be called generous 
or mild of character. 

Four things are thus involved. Firstly, there is the doing of 
something beautiful or ugly; secondly, the ability to act; thirdly 
cognition of the act; and fourthly, a condition of the soul by 
which It mchnes to one side or the other, and which renders the 
beautiful or the ugly thing easy to do. Therefore, character is 
not the same as action: there are many people of generous char¬ 
acter who do not make donations from their wealth, either 
ecause they have none, or by reason of some other obstacle, 
just as there are people whose character is avaricious but who 
distnbute their wealth for some motive or other, or out of 
ostentation and m the interests of their reputation.” Neither is 
It the same as ability, since this does not differ whether it is 
ascnbed to withholding or giving, or to the two opposite traits: 
every man has been created to be by disposition [Ji(ra]- capable 
of withholding and giving, yet this does not necessarily bring 
about an avancious or a generous character. Nor yet is it the 
same as one’s cognition of the act,” for cognition pertains to the 
beautiful and the ugly m the same way. Instead it is to be 
identfied with the fourth sense, namely, the condition through 
which the soul prepares itself for the issuing of ‘giving’ or 
withholding’. Character, therefore, is a term for the condition 
and inner aspect of the soul. 


A weU-known hadith states that ‘Every child is bom with the fitra- it is 
only ^ parents who make of him a Jew, a Chnstian or a Zoroastnan.’ 
^u^an, Jana iz, 92.) The Jitra may be translated as man’s ‘pnmordial 
dijosition : his inborn punty of soul, which is corrupted by the world. The 

]? "k ?"a Christian doctrine of onginal sin 

s behind many of the divergences between Muslim and Christian 
spintuality and anthropology. See Tabari, Tafsir, xxi. 24; D.B. Macdonald, 

FifJ-a inE/,ii.93i-2;Jabre,Lexi?«e,222-3;alsobelow,pp.26,8i. 
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Just as one’s external appearance can never be beautiful 
when the eyes are beautiful but not the nose, the mouth'^ and 
the cheek—for all [the features] must be beautiful if one’s out¬ 
ward aspect is to be beautiful also—so too there exist things, 
four in number, which must all be beautiful if one is to be pos¬ 
sessed of a beautiful character, which will obtain when these 
four things are settled, balanced, and in the correct proportion 
to each other. These are the rational faculty, the irascible fac¬ 
ulty, the appetitive faculty,* and the faculty which effects a just 
equihbrium between these three things. 

The rational faculty is sound and good when it is easily able to 
discriminate, that is, to distinguish honesty from Hes in speech, 
truth from falsehood in questions of belief, and beauty from ugli¬ 
ness in actions. When this faculty is sound it bears fruit in the 
form of Wisdom, which is the chief of the good traits of charac¬ 
ter, and regarding which God has said. And whosoever is granted 
wisdom has truly been granted abundantgood.^^* Regarding the iras¬ 
cible faculty, this is sound when its movements lie within'^ the 
bounds required by Wisdom. Likewise, the appetitive faculty is 
sound and good when it is under the command of Wisdom, by 
which I mean the command of the Law'® and the intellect. As for 
the faculty to effect a just equihbrium, it is this which sets desire 
and anger under the command of the intellect and the Law. For 
the intellect has the status'^of a guiding counsellor, while the fac¬ 
ulty for just equilibrium is the [actuahsing] power, and has the 

* Respectively, quunvat quwwat al-ghadab, quunvat al-shahwa. This 

is Plato’s trichotomy of the soul, which occurs throughout the Muslim 
philosophical tradition: it was used, for instance, by Razi (see Mohaghegh, 
‘Notes on the “Spiritual Physick’’ ofal-Razi’, 10), and appears in the diatribe 
by Galen mentioned above, and also in Miskawayh (Tahdhtb, 15); see also 
above. Introduction, p.Liii. 

® Islam’s hikma means ‘wisdom’ in the traditional sense, i.e. ‘the kind of 
understanding which allows one to hit the mark, attaining perfection’. 
Abkama shay’"” means ‘to do something well’. Cf Nicomachean Ethics, Vl.vii, 
where ‘wisdom’ allows Phidias to be a perfect sculptor. Ghazali is here fol¬ 
lowing Miskawayh, Tahdhtb, 18. 
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status'* of something which carries out its orders. The same com¬ 
mand is carried out by the irascible faculty, which is like a 
hunting dog which needs to be trained before its unleashing and 
restraint can conform to orders rather than to the outbursts of the 
soul’s desire. In turn, desire is like a horse which one rides during 
the chase, and which is sometimes tractable and well-disciplined, 
and sometimes endeavours to bolt. Therefore, the man in whom 
these characteristics are sound and balanced is possessed of a good 
character under all circumstances.The man in whom some of 
them are balanced and not others is good of character in respect 
of his balanced traits alone, in the manner of a man only some of 
whose facial features^" are handsome. The irascible faculty, when 
sound and balanced, is called ‘Courage’ [sjiujd^a]; similarly, the 
appetitive faculty, when sound and balanced, is known as 
‘Temperance’ ['^iffa]. Should the former faculty lose its balance 
and incline towards excess it is called ‘recklessness’ [tahawimr], 
while should it incline towards weakness and insufficiency it is 
termed ‘cowardice’ [jubn] and ‘languor’ Should the 

appetitive faculty move to the point of excess it is called ‘cupidi¬ 
ty’ [sjtarah] , while if it should incline to defect it is known as 
‘indifference’ [jumud]. The mean is the praiseworthy thing, and 
it is this which constitutes virtue, while the two extremes are 
blameworthy vices. 

The faculty for just equilibrium, however, when in disorder, 
has no extremes of excess and defect; rather it has one opposite,''^ 
which is tyranny [jiir]. As for Wisdom, exceeding the bounds in 
its regard by using it for corrupt ends is called ‘swindling’^* and 
‘fraud’while its insufficient application is termed ‘stupidity’ 
[balah]. Again, it is the mean to which the word ‘Wisdom’ is 
apphed. 

Therefore the fundamental good traits of character are four 
in number: Wisdom, Courage, Temperance and Justice. By 

Ai. jurbuza. For this unusual word, which is of Persian origin and may 
recall an earlier generation of Greek-Syriac translations, see D. Dunlop, ‘The 
Manuscript Taimur Pasha 290 Ahlaq and the Summa Alexandrinorum’, 254. 
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‘Wisdom’ we mean a condition of the soul by which it distin¬ 
guishes true from false in all volitional acts, by Justice a 
condition and potency in the soul by which it controls the 
expansion and contraction of anger and desire as directed by 
Wisdom. By ‘Courage’ we refer to the subjection of the irascible 
faculty to the intellect, while by ‘Temperance’ we have in mind 
the disciplining of the appetitive faculty by the intellect and the 
Law. It is from the equilibrium of these four principles that all the 
good traits of character proceed, since when the intellect is bal¬ 
anced it will bring forth discretion [husn al-tadbtr] and excellence 
of discernment [jawdat al-Mhn]/^ penetration of thought 
[thaqdbat al-ra’y] and correctness of conjecture [isdbat al-zann], 
and an understanding of the subtle implications of actions and the 
hidden defects of the soul. When unbalanced in the direction of 
excess, then cunning,^^ swindling,^* deception and slyness result, 
and when in that of defect, then stupidity [balah], inexperience 
[ghimdra], foolishness [hamq], heedlessness^® and insanity are the 
consequences. By inexperience 1 mean an insufficient experi¬ 
ence which is nonetheless combined with sound understanding: 
a man may be inexperienced in one matter and not in another. 
The difference between stupidity and insanity is that the inten¬ 
tion of the stupid man is sound, only his means of realising it are 
defective, since he is not possessed of a correct understanding of 
how to follow the way leading to his goal; the madman, on the 
other hand, chooses that which should not be chosen, so that the 
basis of his decisions and preferences is flawed. 

As for the trait of Courage, this gives rise to nobiHty [karam], 
intrepidity [najda], manliness [^ahdma], greatness of soul,*° 
endurance [ihtimdl], clemency [hilnt], steadfastness [^abdt], the 
suppression of rage [kazm al-ghayz], dignity [waqdr], affection*' 
and other such praiseworthy qualities. When unbalanced on the 
side of excess, which is recklessness, it leads to arrogance [^alaf], 
conceit [badhl^], quickness to anger [istishdta], pride [takabbur] 
and vainglory [’^ujb] , and when on the side of defect, to ignominy 
[mahdna], self-abasement [Mila], cowardice [jaza^], meanness 
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[^asdsa], lack of resolution al-nafs], and holding oneself 

back from doing that which is right and obligatory. As for the 
quality of Temperance, this gives rise to generosity [sa^a'], mod¬ 
esty [^aya'],* patience [fabr], tolerance [musdmaha], contentedness 
with one’s lot [qind'a], scrupulousness,® wit,^^ helping others 
[musa^ada], cheerfiilness [zaf] and absence of craving [qillat al- 
tama^]. When it deviates towards excess or defect, greed [hirf], 
cupidity [sharah] and obscenity [waqaha] result, as do spite 
extravagance [tab^ir], stinginess [taq^ir], ostentation 
[nya], immorahty [hutka], obscenity [majana], triviality [^abath], 
flattery [malq], envy [hasad], malice [shamdta], self-abasement 
before the rich, disdain for the poor, and so forth. 

The fundamental noble traits of character are therefore these 
four virtues, namely Wisdom, Courage, Temperance and 
Justice; and all the other traits constitute branches of these things. 
A perfectly just equihbrium in these four has been attained by no- 
one but the Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace); other people are of divergent degrees of proximity and 
distance from them. Thus a man is close to God (Exalted is He!) 
in proportion to his closeness to His Emissary (may God bless 
hirn and grant him peace).^ He who combines within himself all 
of these traits is worthy to be a powerful king among men whom 
all creatures submit to and follow in all their deeds. In like wise 
he who is divested of all these qualities and acquires their oppo- 


an example of conflict between Greek and Islamic ideals 
Modesty was not recognised as a virtue by Aristotle {Nicomachean Ethics, 

Z Hunayn [A^laq, 170]), but had been 

s essed by the Prophet: ‘Modesty comes from faith’ (Buldiari and Mushm), 
and included by Miskawayh {Tahdhib, 20). 

® At. wara^: normally a rehgious term for carefiil adherence to the revealed 
aw (see below, 133A). In this context, however, it denotes something closer 
to the definition given by Miskawayh {Tahdhib, 21) as ‘adhering to becoming 

acts which involve the soul’s perfection.’ 

Because as Zabidi puts it (vii. 331), ‘one who is close to one who is 
close, IS close himself. 
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sites deserves to be exiled from all lands and all peoples, for he has 
become close to the accursed and banished devil, and should be 
banished even as he was banished, just as the former is close to the 
king, who is close [to God], and who should therefore be emu¬ 
lated and drawn close to. For the Emissary of God (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) was ‘sent only to perfect the noble 
qualities of character’, as he himself said.^ The Qur’an has 
referred to these qualities when describing the moral qualities of 
the behevers: God (Exalted is He!) has said. The believers are only 
those who havefaith in God and His Emissary, and do not then doubt, 
and who strive with their wealth and their selves in the path of God. Such 
are the sincere. Therefore, faith in God and His Emissary which is 
free from doubt is powerful certainty, which is the fruit of the 
intellect and the utmost limit of Wisdom. Striving with one’s 
wealth is generosity, which comes from controlling the appeti¬ 
tive faculty, while striving with one’s self is Courage, which 
proceeds from the use of the irascible faculty under the control of 
the intellect and with just moderation.® And in describing the 
Companions, God (Exalted is He!) has said. Severe against the 
unbelievers, compassionate amongst themselves,^'* indicating that 
severity and compassion both have their place: perfection is not 
to be found through severity or compassion in every situation. 

Thus, then, [is concluded] the exposition of the meaning of 
‘character’, and how it may be good or u^y, and of its pillars, 
consequences and ramifications. 


® For this hadith see above, p.y. 

® Ghazali thus finds Plato’s four cardinal virtues implied in this verse. 
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[ 22.3 ] 

An Exposition of the Susceptibility 
of the Traits of Character to Change 
through Discipline 

T^NOW that the man who is dominated' by sloth will 
consider unpleasant any spiritual struggle and discipline, or 
any purifying of the soul and refinement of the character. 
Because of his deficiency and remissness, and the foulness of his 
inward nature, his soul will not permit him to undertake such a 
thing, therefore he will claim that the traits of a man’s 
character cannot conceivably be altered, and that human nature 
is immutable. He will adduce two things in support of this 
claim. Firstly, he will say that character [^uluq] is the form of 
the inward in the same way that the created form [l^alq] of man 
is the form of the outward. No-one is able to alter his external 
appearance; a short man cannot make himself tall, neither can 
an ugly man render himself handsome, and vice versa', and thus is 
the case with inward ugliness. Secondly, he will assert that 
goodness of character proceeds from suppressing^ one’s desire 
and anger, and that he has tested this by means of a long inward 
struggle which demonstrated to him that these things are part of 
one s character and nature, which can never be separated from 
the human creature, so that busying oneself with such strug- 
ghng is profitless and a waste of time. What is required is to bar 
the heart from inclining to the fleeting fortunes [of this world], 
and this is impossible. 

Or: His soul will not permit him to acknowledge that this is the conse¬ 
quence of his deficiency and remissness, and the foulness of his inward 
nature...’ 
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[To such an objection] we would say: Were the traits of char¬ 
acter not susceptible to change there would be no value in 
counsels, sermons and discipline, and the Prophet (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) would not have said, ‘Improve your 
characters!’^ How could such a denial with respect to the human 
creature be made? It is possible to improve the character even of 
an animal: a falcon'^ can be transformed from savagery to tame¬ 
ness,* a dog from mere greed for food to good behaviour and 
self-restraint, a horse from defiance to docility and obedience,^ 
and all of these things constitute a change in character. 

In order to unveil the nature of this subject more fully we 
would say that existent things are divided into [firstly], those on 
the root and branches of which man and his voHtion have no 
effect, such as heaven, the earth'’ and the stars, and even the out¬ 
side and inside of the parts of the body, and the other organs of 
living things: in short, everything which is already complete in 
its existence and its perfection; and [secondly], those things 
which exist in an incomplete form but which are possessed of 
the ability to be perfected when the condition for this, which 
may be connected to the volition of man, is met. For a seed is 
not an apple tree or a date-palm: it has merely been created in 
such a way as to permit it to become one when it is properly 
nurtured; and even when nurtured, a date-stone can never 
1 become an apple tree. Therefore, just as a seed is affected by 

human choice, so that it is susceptible of acquiring some 
qualities and not others, so also anger and desire, which we 
cannot suppress and dominate entirely so as to destroy every 
I trace of them, can be rendered, should we so wish, obedient 

) and docile by means of self-discipline and struggle. And this we 

have been commanded to do, for it constitutes the means of our 
salvation and our coming to God. 

) Of course, temperaments vary: some accept this thing rapid¬ 

ly, while others do not. There are two reasons for this disparity. 

* This image is used by al-HakIm al-Tirmidhi, Riyada, 86. 
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Firstly, there is the power of the instinct [ghariza] which lies at 
the root of one’s temperament, together with the length of time 
for which it has been present: the capacities for desire, anger 
and pride^ are [all] present in the human creature; however the 
most difficult to deal with and the least susceptible to change is ; 

that of desire, which is the oldest capacity in man. For it is the 
first thing to be created in a child, to be followed, perhaps after ! 

seven years, by anger, and, finally, the power of discretion. The | 

second reason is that a trait of character may be reinforced as a j 

result of acting frequendy in accordance with it and obeying it, | 

and considering it to be fine and satisfactory. In this regard, '■ 

people are of four degrees. 

Firsdy, there is the man who is innocent and without i 

discernment, who cannot tell truth fi-om falsehood, or beautiful | 

from foul actions, but who rather remains with the disposition 
Ultra] with which he was created, being devoid of any doctrines, l 

and whose desire was never aroused through the pursuit of 
pleasures. Such a man will respond very rapidly to treatment, 
and only needs the instruction of a guide and an internal ' 

motivation which spurs him on to the spiritual struggle, through 
which thing his character will be reformed in the shortest possi- | 

ble time. I 

Secondly, there is the man who recognises ugly acts for what I 

they are, but is not in the habit of acting righteously, for his evil \ 

actions have been made to seem fine to him and he commits ! 

them under the influence of his desires, which, having won 
control of him, deflect him from his better judgement. Despite 
this, however, he knows that he is not acting as he should. The 
condition of this man is more intractable than that of the first, ^ 

and he has a far heavier task to perform: he must first uproot* 
the habitual inclination to corruption which has become rooted 
firmly in his soul, and secondly sow therein the quafity of habit- *l 

nation to righteousness. Nevertheless, he is in general 
susceptible to the effects of self-discipline, should he undertake 
this in a serious, determined and resolute fashion. 
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Thirdly, a man may consider ugly traits of character to be 
obhgatory and preferable, and to be right and beautiful, having 
been brought up in this way. The treatment of such a man is 
almost impossible, and his reform can be hoped for only in the 
the rarest of cases, because the sources of misguidance in his case 
are so many. 

Fourthly, there is the man who has been reared to believe in 
and to work corruption. He believes that merit lies in abundant 
iniquity and murder, and boasts of this in the belief that this raises 
his status. This is the most difficult degree, in which connection 
it has been said that ‘Improving an old man is hardship itself,® 
while reforming a wolf is torture’. 

Thus the first of these [four men] is simply ignorant, while 
the second is ignorant and misguided, the third is ignorant, mis¬ 
guided and corrupt, while the fourth is ignorant, misguided, 
corrupt and evU.'' 

The other illusory notion which is adduced is the statement 
that anger, desire, worldliness and the other traits of this kind 
cannot be tom from the human creature for as long as he fives. 
This is also an error, into which a faction has fallen which imag¬ 
ines that the purpose of spiritual straggle is the complete 
suppression and effacement of these attributes. Such a view is 
absurd, for desire has been created for a purpose, and is an indis¬ 
pensable part of human nature: should the desire for food cease 
man would die; should the desire for sexual intercourse cease 
man would die out; and should man feel no anger he would not 
be able to defend himself from those things which threaten his 
fife. When the basis of desire remains, the love of property must 
necessarily remain also, which encourages one to guard it. What 
is required is not the total extirpation of these things, but rather 

* Some implications of this fourfold categorisation for Muslim concep¬ 
tions of human freedom are drawn out in a recent work by the Moroccan 
writer Abdallah Laraoui, who is concerned to challenge Orientalist presenta¬ 
tions of Islam as fatalistic. {Islam et modemiti, 52-3 •) 
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the restoration of their balance and moderation, which is the 
middle point between excess and defect. With regard to the trait 
of anger, what is needed is sound ardour, which lies in the avoid¬ 
ance of both recklessness and cowardice, and generally to be 
strong in oneself but nevertheless under the control of the intel¬ 
lect. It is for this reason that God (Exalted is He!) has said. Severe 
against the unbelievers, compassionate amongst themselves, describ¬ 
ing the believers as ‘severe’; severity can only arise from anger, 
and were there to be no anger, there could be no Jihad against the 
unbeHevers." And how could one intend to uproot anger and 
desire entirely when the Prophets themselves were not divested 
of them? God’s Emissary (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) once said, ‘I am only a man, and, like other men, I become 
angry’.People used to say things he disliked in his presence 
(may God bless him and grant him peace), and he would become 
so angry that his cheeks would be flushed, although he would 
never say anything but the truth, from which anger never caused 
him to diverge .'3 And God (Exalted is He!) said. And those that 
suppress their rage, and areforgiving toward people^* rather than ‘those 
that have no rage’. 

Restoring rage and anger to a position of moderation, whereat 
they do not overcome and subdue the intellect but instead sub¬ 
mit to its control and authority, is therefore a possibility, and it is 
this to which we refer when we speak of‘reforming the charac¬ 
ter’. A man may be so dominated by desire that his intellect is 
unable to restrain his desire from evildoing, yet he may, by means 
of self-discipline, restore it to the position of moderation. The 
possibility of this is demonstrated by experience and observation 
in such a way as to leave no room for doubt. The proof that it is 
this moderation which is required in the traits of character rather 
than one of the two extremes lies in the fact that generosity is a 
trait which the Law deems praiseworthy, and constitutes a mid¬ 
dle point between the two extremes of avarice and extravagance. 
God (Exalted is He!) has praised this moderation by saying And 
those who, when they spend, are neither extravagant nor grudging; and 
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there is ever a middle point between the two.^^ And He has said 
(Exalted is He!), Let not thy hand be chained to thy neck, nor open it 
completely. Likewise is the case with the desire for food: mod¬ 
eration should prevail, rather than greed or indifference. God 
(Exalted is He!) has said. Eat and drink, but be not extravagant, for 
God loves not the extravagant.'^ And in the matter of anger He has 
said Severe against the unbelievers, compassionate amongst themselves. 
The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘The 
best of affairs is the middle course’. 

There is a secret and an explanation to this. For felicity® is 
predicated on the salvation of the heart from the vicissitudes of 
this world. God (Exalted is He!) has said. Save him who comes to 
God with a sound heart.^"^ Avarice is one of these vicissitudes, and 
so is extravagance:^^ the heart should be safely between the two;^^ 
that is, not attentive to money, nor zealous either to spend or 
withhold it. For the heart of the man who is zealous to spend or to 
withhold is distracted by these two inchnations: his heart cannot 
be whole until he is purified of both. Since this cannot come 
about in this world, we ask for the state which most closely 
resembles their absence, and that which is farthest from both 
extremes, which is the mean. Just as tepid water is neither hot nor 
cold, but exists in a middle state between the two, and is, as it 
were, free of both qualities, so too does generosity He between 
extravagance and avarice, and courage between cowardice and 
recklessness, and temperance between cupidity and indifference; 
and such is the case with all the other traits of character. It is the 
extreme, then, of any matter, which is reprehensible. 

This, then, is what is required, and it is a thing very possible to 
achieve. Certainly, the guiding Shaykh must make aU anger ugly 
to the aspirant, and aU withholding of wealth, and should not 

^ The verse is a reference to charity. Cf. the gloss ofBaydawi on this text: 
‘Generosity is the mean between the two’. (Baycjawi, 374.) 

® Ar. sa'^ada: see above, p. lxxxvi. 

^ A ‘sound heart’, according to Baydawi (p.491), is one free of unbelief, 
sin and blemishes. 
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allow him any concessions in this regard, for were he to make the 
slightest concession [the aspirant] would use this as an excuse to 
retain his avarice and anger, imagining that he possessed only the 
permitted amount. If, however, he were to try with all his might 
to pull these traits out by the roots, he would prove able only to 
destroy its strength and restore it to moderation. Therefore the 
correct course of action is for him to intend to uproot it, which 
will permit him to change it to the required level. This secret, 
however, should not be revealed to the aspirant, for a foolish man 
might be deceived by it, and think that his anger and his with¬ 
holding of his money were just. 
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[ 22.4 ] 

A General Exposition of the Means 
by which Good Character may be 
Acquired 

Y ou have come to know that goodness of character 
proceeds from an equilibrium in the rational faculty brought 
about through sound wisdom, and in the irascible and appetitive 
faculties through their submission to the intellect and the Law. 
This equilibrium may come about in two ways. 

One of these is through Divine grace, and completeness of 
innate disposition [kamalfifri], whereby a man is bom and created 
with a sound intellect and a good character, and is preserved from 
the powers of desire and anger, which are created in him moder¬ 
ate and submissive to the intellect and the Law. Thus he becomes 
learned without an instructor, and discipUned without being 
subject to any discipline, in the manner ofjesus, the son ofMary,'' 
and John, the son of Zacharias, and all the other prophets (may 
the blessings of God be upon them aU). Yet it is not to be deemed 
improbable that certain things should exist in a man’s nature and 
disposition which can be obtained through acquisition; some 
children are created truthful, generous and courageous, while in 
others the opposite characteristics have been set, so that [in this 
case] good qualities can only be acquired through habituation 
and associating with those who possess them,' and also through 
education. 

The second is the acquisition of these traits of character by 


For this special virtue in Jesus see below, p.54. 
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means of spiritual struggle and exercise. By this 1 mean the con¬ 
straining of the soul to perform the actions which necessarily 
proceed from the traifr desired. For example, a man who wishes 
to acquire the quality of generosity must oblige himself to do 
generous things; that is, to give of what he owns, and must con¬ 
tinue in this wise, affecting this thing and struggling with his soul 
until his nature conforms to it and it becomes easy, at which point 
he will have become a generous person. Similarly in the case of 
the man dominated by arrogance who wishes to inculcate in his 
soul the quality of modesty: he should persist for a lengthy period 
in imitating the behaviour of the modest and struggling against 
his soul until such behaviour becomes one of his traits and part of 
his nature, at which time it will come easily. Every one of the 
qualities which the Law deems praiseworthy is acquired by these 
means, the end point of which is that the act should be pleasur¬ 
able. For the generous man is he that takes pleasure in giving 
money, not he who gives it reluctantly; and in the same way, the 
modest man is he who finds modesty delightful. 

The religious traits of character cannot take firm root in the 
soul until it has grown accustomed to every good habit, re¬ 
nounced every evil one,^ and persevered in this in the wise of one 
who feels a love for and takes pleasure in beautiful deeds, and 
loathes and is hurt by ugly ones. As God’s Emissary (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) said: ‘Prayer has been made my 
delight’."^ As long as worship and the renunciation of forbidden 
things are felt to be unpleasant and burdensome their perfor¬ 
mance will be defective, and cannot bring one to fuU felicity. 
Certainly, to struggle to persevere with them is a good thing, but 
only in comparison with abandoning them, not in comparison 
with doing them willingly. It is in this context that God (Exalted 
is He!) has said. Seek help in perseverance and in prayer, and truly it is 
hard save for the humble-minded.^ And His Emissary (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) has said, ‘Worship God with pleasure, 
and if you cannot, then with perseverance, for perseverance in 
something which you dislike contains much good’.*^ Neither is it 
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sufficient to obtain the felicity consequent upon good character 
that obedience to God should be found delightful and disobedi¬ 
ence unpleasant at some times and not others; rather this should 
be constant and remain with one throughout one’s hfe, so that 
the longer a man’s life extends, the more solid and complete will 
be his virtue. This is why the Prophet (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) replied, when asked about felicity: ‘It is a long 
life in the obedience of God’.^ This is also why the Prophets and 
the Saints disliked death, for ‘this world is the sowing-ground of 
the next’.'' The more acts of worship one performs through liv¬ 
ing a long life, the greater will be the reward, the purer and 
clearer the soul, and the stronger and more deeply-rooted the 
good traits of character. For the sole purpose of acts of worship is 
to influence the heart, and this influence will only grow strong 
when they are persistently repeated. 

The purpose of such traits of character is to cut the love of this 
world away from the soul and to set firmly therein the love of God 
(Exalted is He!), so that one would love nothing so much as the 
meeting with Him. Such a man will then employ his wealth only 
in ways which will bring him to Him; likewise with his anger and 
desire, since these will be under his command, and weighed up in 
the scales of the intellect and the Law so that he is contented and 
happy with them. It is wrong to deem it unlikely that one’s deHght 
might be in prayer and that one’s worship might become delec¬ 
table, for everyday life draws even more wondrous things from 
the soul: we see* kings and the voluptuous rich in constant misery, 
and the bankrupt gambler so overcome with delight and joy dur¬ 
ing his gambling that one might well discount the possihlity of 
man’s gaining any pleasure without this practice, even after it had 
taken away his wealth, ruined his home and left him quite penni¬ 
less, for he will still love and enjoy it by reason of his soul’s long 
familiarity with it. Similarly with the man whose hobby is 

'' For this proverb, sometimes held to be a hadtth, see Sajdiawi, 351; for 
Ghazali’s extensive use of it see Lazarus-Yafeh, 312-4. 
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pigeons, who may stand all day in the hot sun without feeling any 
pain due to the pleasure he takes in his birds, and their move¬ 
ments, flight and soaring around in the sky/ And there is the sly 
criminal who boasts of the blows and stabs he receives, and of his 
steadfastness under the whip, and who goes up to the cross or the 
gibbet® bragging about his endurance of these [punishments], 
considering this to be a source of pride: he may be tom limb from 
limb in an attempt to make him confess to his crime or to that 
committed by another man with his knowledge, and persevere in 
his denial, and pay no heed to the punishments because ofhisjoy 
at what he considers to be his courage and virility. Despite the tor¬ 
ment provided by his circumstances, he is delighted by them and 
finds them a source of pride. And there is no condition more ugly 
and despicable than that of an effeminate man, who imitates 
women by plucking out his hair, tattooing his face, and keeping 
their company, so that you see him rejoicing in his state and boast¬ 
ing of the perfection ofhis effeminacy to other such men.® Even 
the cuppers and sweepers can be seen boasting to one another just 
as much as the kings and scholars. All of this is the result of habit 
and persisting in one course for a long period and seeing the same 
thing in one’s acquaintances. 

Since the soul commonly takes pleasure even in vain things 
and inclines towards ugliness," how could it not take pleasure in 
the Truth were it to be restored to it for a while and made to" 
persevere therein? The soul’s inclination to these disgusting 

® A sport popular in medieval Islamic culture; see for instance Ibn Abi’l- 
Dunya, Dhamm al-maldhi, ed. 'Afa, 50-1, ed. Robson, 59; Sakhawi, 530-1; F. 
Rosenthal, ‘Child psychology in Islam,’ 4. ^azali is assuming that his readers 
regard it as a rather frivolous and undignified pureuit; as is su^ested by the 
above sources. According to one early jurist, the testimony of pigeon trainers 
cannot be accepted in court, for the same reason (Ziadeh, ‘Integrity (^Addlah) 
in Classical Islamic Law’, 82). The hobby did, however, find practical applica¬ 
tion in the carrier pigeon trade; it is interesting to note in passing that the use of 
carrier pigeons was first introduced to Europe by knights returned from the 
Crasades: cf Holmes, ‘Life among the Europeans in Palestine and Syria’, 31. 

® For this vice see note A on p. 175 below. 
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things is unnatural, and resembles an inclination to the eating of 
mud; yet even this may gain control over some people and 
become a habit.® As for the inclination to wisdom and the love, 
knowledge and worship of God, this resembles the incUnation 
towards food and drink. It is the expression of the heart’s nature, 
and is a divine command, while an inclination to the demands of 
one’s desires is in itself something strange, and is not part of its 
nature. The heart’s food is wisdom, knowledge and the love of 
God (Exalted is He!), and it only diverges from the demands of its 
nature when afflicted by some disease, just as the stomach may be 
afflicted by an illness which prevents it from desiring the food and 
drink which give it life. Thus every man’s heart which inclines to 
anything but the love of God (Exalted is He!) is afflicted by a dis¬ 
ease in proportion to this inclination, unless he love a thing 
because it helps him to love God and to practice his rehgion— 
which is not the symptom of an illness. 

From the foregoing you have come to know beyond all doubt 
that good traits of character may be acquired through self- 
disciphne, by means of imitating, at the outset, the actions which 
result from such traits so that they may ultimately become part of 
one’s nature. This is one of the wonders of the relationship 
between the heart and the members [jawdrih], by which I mean 
the soul and the body: the effect of every attribute which appears 
in the heart must emanate onto the members, so that these move 
only in conformity to it; similarly, every act performed by the 
members has an effect which makes its way up’^ to the heart, 
thereby constituting a form of circular movement. To under¬ 
stand this thing a metaphor may be employed, as follows. 

A man who wishes his soul to acquire the attribute of skilful 
calligraphy® so that he becomes a calligrapher by nature and dis- 

® As remarked in the same context by Aristode, Nkomachean Ethics, VII.v. 3. 

® The reference to kitaha may instead be to the simple act of writing, 
together with such ancillary skills as were required of the secretarial class. 
Ghazali seems to have drawn this illustration of the process of habituation 
from al-Faiabi {Fusul, 109). 
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position must do with the member which is the hand those things 
which the calligrapher does, and devote himself assiduously to 
this for a long period, during which he imitates the calligrapher 
by copying his fine script. He continues to persevere in this until 
it becomes a firmly-rooted attribute in his soul, and, at last, he 
comes to write naturally with a beautiful hand, whereas he had 
earlier done so only artificially. It was fine calligraphy itself which 
rendered his own calligraphy fine, at first through a difficult sim¬ 
ulation, the effect of which nevertheless rose to his heart*'* and 
then descended again from the heart to the member in question 
to enable him to write well naturally. The case of a man who 
wishes to become a sage of the soul* is similar: he is obliged to do 
the things which such sages do, namely, a constant application to 
sagacity, until this attribute becomes attached to his heart and he 
becomes a sage of the soul. 

The case of the man who wishes to become generous, conti¬ 
nent, clement and unassuming is identical: he must perform by 
simulation the actions associated with these qualities until they 
become part of his habitual nature. This is the only treatment 
available. And just as the one who wishes to become a sage of the 
soul does not despair of achieving his goal when he has wasted one 
night, but will not reach it ifhe does so repeatedly for many nights, 
similarly he who desires to purify and perfect his soul and to adorn 
it with good quahties*^ will neither achieve his goal by worship¬ 
ping for one day nor be barred from it because for one day he 

* Ar.faqih al-nafs. A characteristically ^azalian term applied to a sincere 
expert in the religious art of reforming souls. This, or its cognate expression 
Jaqlh al-din (‘sage of religion’) is contrasted with the faqih al-dunya, the 
“worldly jurist”, who knows the formal requirements of liturgy and law, and 
yet has no appreciation of their true spiritual function. Ghazali chose the 
root f.q.h to remind people of the original sense of‘understanding’, which 
had become obscured as the word Jiqh became increasingly applied to legal 
casuistry. Cf Ihyd’, iv. 342-3 (K. al-Murdqaba, Bayan haqiqat al-muraqaba); 
I. 28-9 {K. bab 3, Bayan ma buddil min alfaz al-‘ulama’). The word 

fuqahd’ had, however, already been used, e.g. by Tustari (Mu'^arada, 4-5), to 
denote people learned in spiritual matters. 
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sinned. This is the purport of our [credal] statement that one mor¬ 
tal sin does not necessarily lead to eternal damnation.* However, 
one day of idleness will invite [the student] to the next, and then, 
little by little, to others, until his soul takes pleasure in laziness and 
abandons studying altogether so that the merit which attaches to 
being a sage passes him by. Similarly, one venial sin leads to 
another, until the basis for salvation is lost through the destruction 
of the basis offaith at the moment of death. Andjust as the effect of 
a single night on the acquisition of the status of sage of the soul is 
not felt,"^ since this is something which appears little by little, like 
the growth and increasing height of the body; similarly the effect 
of one act of devotion on the purification and cleansing of the soul 
is not immediately perceptible. Nonetheless, one should not 
undervalue even a small amount of devotion, for a large quantity, 
which is made up ofindividual small acts, has an effect, so that each 
one of them must exercise an influence. There is not a single act of 
devotion but that it has an effect, even though it be concealed, and 
it must therefore necessarily entail some reward, since reward is in 
proportion to its effect; and this is the case with sin also. How 
many sages there are who deem the wasting of a day and a night a 
paltry thing, and continue to do so, procrastinating day after day 
until at last their natures depart from the acquisition of under¬ 
standing: likewise is it with the man who underestimates small 
sins, and procrastinates and delays his repentance day after day,’^ 
until such time as death suddenly seizes him, or the darkness of his 
sins so builds up in his heart that he is unable to repent (for a Httle 
ever invites one to abundance), and his heart becomes loaded 
with the chains of desires, from which he is unable to release him¬ 
self This is what is meant by the ‘closing of the gate of 

* This is the orthodox Ash'ari position, which contrasts with that of the 
^awarij and MuTazila, who taught that the commission of a mortal sin 
necessarily entails eternal punishment. (A^'ari, Maqdldt, 124; Laqqani, 147; 
Ghazali, Ihyd’, i. 104 [K. QawdHd aDaqd’id, fasl 4, mabhath 3; tr. Paris, 
Foundations, 105].) 
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repentance’,* and by God’s statement (Exalted is He!): And We 
have set a barrier before them and a barrier behind them [to the end of] 
the verse.'*® And in the same wise, 'All (may God ennoble his 
face) said, ‘Faith appears in the heart as a white gleam.As faith 
grows, so does its whiteness, until, when the bondsman’s faith is 
complete, the whiteness covers his entire heart. And hypocrisy 
appears as a black speck, the blackness of which grows in propor¬ 
tion to it, until, when the hypocrisy becomes complete, the heart 
becomes entirely black. 

You have therefore come to know that good character pro¬ 
ceeds sometimes from one’s nature and innate disposition [ffra], 
sometimes from accustoming oneself to beautiful deeds, and 
sometimes from seeing and keeping the company of people who 
perform them, who are the companions of charity and the breth¬ 
ren of righteousness. For one nature can purloin^' both good and 
evil from another.'' The man in whom all three aspects are mani¬ 
fest, so that he is virtuous by nature, by habituation and by 
education, is possessed of the supreme virtue; similarly, he who is 
by nature ignoble, and chances to fall in with bad company from 
which he learns, and for whom the means of evildoing are readily 
available so that he grows accustomed to wickedness, is the most 
distant of men from God (Exalted is He!). Between these two 
degrees there are people of disparate participation in these three 
aspects, each of whom is possessed of a degree of proximity or 
remoteness in accordance with his quality and state. Whoso works 
an atom’s weight of good shall see it, and whoso works an atom’s weight of 
ill shall see it also.^^ And God wronged them not; rather did they wrong 
themselves. 

* Although repentance until the last moment of life is possible for every 
individual, it is said that the ‘gate of repentance is closed’ when the heart is so 
overgrown with corruption and heedlessness that repentance is very improba¬ 
ble. Cf Zabidi, vii. 341. 

® The verse continues; and have covered them so that they see not. 

^ Zabidi (vii. 342) reminds us here of the popular proverb al-tab’^ al-salim 
sarraq: ‘a sound nature is a thief, meaning that it acquires the traits of the peo¬ 
ple with whom it associates. 


[ 22.5 ] 

An Exposition Detailing the Method 
Used in Refining the Character 

Y ou have learnt from the foregoing that an equilibrium of 
the traits of character’ causes the soul to be healthy, while 
any deviation from this equilibrium constitutes a sickness and a 
disorder within it, just as an equilibrium of the humours of the 
body leads to its health, and an imbalance entails its sickness. Let 
us therefore take the human body as our metaphor, and proceed 
with our discourse as follows. 

The soul, in being divested of ugly traits and qualities and 
given virtuous and beautiful ones, is like a body, which may be 
cured through the removal of diseases and the restoration of 
health. Just as the basic constitution is usually in equilibrium, 
which a transforming disorder afflicts'’ through the effects of 
food, air and other circumstances, so also every child is bom in 
equilibrium and with a sound innate disposition; it is only his 
parents who make of him a Jew, a Christian or a Zoroastrian;* 
that is, it is through familiarity and education that ugly customs 
are acquired. And just as the body is not initially created 
complete, but rather moves towards completion and strength 
through its growth (provided by nourishment) and upbringing, 
so too the soul is created deficient, with its completion and 
perfection being present in a latent form, and will only become 
perfected through training [tarbiya],^ the refinement of the 
character, and being nourished with knowle'^'ge. Just as when 
the body is healthy the physician shouF’ establish the canon 

* See above, p. I 8 a. 
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which will maintain this health; and when it is ill he should 
restore it to health: similarly, when your soul is pure, clean and 
of good character you should strive to keep it in this way and 
strengthen and purify it yet further, and when it is not, you 
should struggle to make it so. And just as a disorder which 
changes the body’s equilibrium and brings about its sickness 
may only be treated through its opposite (if it proceeds from 
heat then through something cooHng, and vice versa); similarly, 
the ugliness which is the heart’s sickness can only be treated 
with its own opposite, so that the disease of ignorance is treated 
by education, that of avarice by giving money away, that of 
pride by self-effacement, and that of greed by forcibly restrain¬ 
ing oneself from the things one craves. The curing of a sick 
body requires that one endure the bitter taste of the medicine 
and persevere in renouncing certain things one desires; and in 
like fashion, in the treatment of the heart’s sickness one must 
endure the bitterness of struggle and steadfastness—this is even 
more the case, in truth, since one can escape a bodily illness 
through death, whereas the sickness of the heart (and we seek 
refuge with God!) is a sickness‘s which abides even after death, 
and for all eternity. 

A cooling medicine will not be sufficient to effect the cure of 
a disorder caused by heat unless it be administered in a certain 
measure, which will vary according to the severity or mildness 
of the complaint and the length of time for which it has been 
present. It is essential that there be a standard measure for this by 
which the efficient amount to be given may be known, since if 
the wrong quantity is administered the disorder will be exacer¬ 
bated. The opposites with which the traits of character are 
treated must also be provided with a standard measure: just as 
the quantity of medicine used is taken in accordance with the 
sickness, so that the physician wiU not give any treatment until 
he knows whether the disease is caused by heat or cold, and has 
ascertained the degree to which the temperature is high or low, 
and will only then turn to the conditions of the body and the 
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weather, the profession, age and other circumstances of the 
patient, and will then, in accordance with all this, begin his 
treatment; so also the guiding Shaykh, who is the physician of 
his aspirants’ souls and the treater of the hearts of those who 
wish for guidance, should not impose any specific duties and 
forms of self-discipline upon them until he has learnt about 
their characters and ascertained the diseases from which they 
suffer. 

Were a physician to treat all of his patients with a single medi¬ 
cine he would kill most of them; and so it is with the Shaykh, 
who, were he to charge all his aspirants with one kind of exercise, 
would destroy them and kill their hearts. Rather, attention 
should be paid to the iUness of each aspirant, his circumstances, 
his age, his constitution, and the capacity of his body^ to perform 
such exercises, which should be prescribed on this basis. If the 
aspirant is a beginner, and is ignorant of the provisions of the 
Law, he should first be taught about ritual purity and prayer, and 
the external acts of worship. If he is occupied in gaining money 
from forbidden sources or is regularly perpetrating some wrong¬ 
doing, he should be asked first to forsake this. And when he is 
made outwardly® beautiful through acts of worship, and his 
members have been purified from external transgressions, the 
ShayWi should look, through the evidence provided by his states, 
to what lies within him in order to ascertain his character and the 
diseases of his heart. At this point, should he perceive that he has 
wealth in excess of his needs he should take it from him and give 
it in charity in order to empty his heart of it and to prevent him 
from being distracted. Should he perceive that frivolity, pride 
and self-esteem have taken hold of him he should instruct him to 
go to the marketplace and beg, since self-esteem and love of 
authority can only be broken by humiliation, of which begging is 
the most intense form. He will require him to persist in this for a 
period until his pride and self-esteem are destroyed, for pride, 
and also frivolity, are among the illnesses which lead to destruc¬ 
tion. 
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Should the Shaykh see that the body and dress of the aspirant 
are usually clean, and that his heart incHnes to this and is pleased 
with it, he will give him a job as a latrine attendant and cleaner, 
and instruct him to sweep filthy places, and to remain in the 
kitchen and places where there is smoke until the attachment he 
has to cleanliness departs. For someone who cleans and adorns 
his clothes, and makes requests for clean'^ patched garments 
[muraqqd-dtY and coloured prayer-carpets is no different from a 
bride who spends the entire day decorating herself. There is no 
difference at aU between a man who worships himself and one 
who worships an idol: inasmuch as one worships anything other 
than God one is veiled from Him. Therefore, anyone who pays 
attention to anything in his dress, apart from its being from a 
legitimate source and ritually pure, in a way which turns his 
heart towards it, is occupied with his own self. 

It is one of the subtle aspects of disciphne that if an aspirant 
does not permit himself to renounce fiivolity or some other 
trait at all, and will not allow himself its opposite all at once, he 
should move from one blameworthy trait of character to 
another which is less harmful, in the manner of a man who 
washes off blood with urine, and then rinses off the urine with 
water, if water would not have removed the blood; and hke a 
schoolboy who loves to play with balls and sticks and suchlike 
things, and then is progressively drawn from such play by being 
encouraged to improve his appearance and to wear fine 
clothes, and then from this by being encouraged to seek 

^ The distinctive wear of Sufis in many medieval Islamic societies. (Cf. 
Hujwiri, 45-57; Anawati and Gardet, 37.) On the spiritual veil which lies in 
distraction hy appearances, Ghazali writes elsewhere of those who, lured by 
the vice of spiritual illusion (ghurur), ‘renounce silk and other fine stuffs, and 
ask instead for expensive patched garments [...] and dyed carpets [...] and 
think that they are Sufis simply because of the colour of their dress and the 
fact that it is patched, forgetting that the Sufis only wear patched garments 
because their clothes are threadbare’. {Ihya’, in. 348 [K. Dhamm al-ghurur, 
sinf3].) 
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influence and authority, and then by being encouraged to long 
for the Afterlife. The case of the man whose soul does not per¬ 
mit him to abandon his illusion all at once is similar: let him 
move on to a lesser form of this vice. And so it is with the 
remaining traits. 

Should the Shaykh see that the aspirant is usually under the 
influence of greed for food, he should oblige him to fast and to 
reduce the amount he eats. Next, he should instruct him to pre¬ 
pare delicious meals and serve them to others without tasting 
them himself, until his soul becomes stronger and he becomes 
used to forbearance, whereupon his greed will have been subju¬ 
gated. And should he see that the aspirant is a young man longing 
to be married, but cannot afford to do so,* he should instruct him 
to fast. Should this not do away with his sexual desire, he should 
tell him to break his fast with water and no bread or vice versa on 
alternate evenings, and forbid him to eat meat or any other thing 
with his bread, until his soul is reduced to submission and his sex¬ 
ual desire broken. For at the beginning of aspirancy there is no 
cure more effective than hunger. 

If he sees that his is a predominantly irascible disposition he 
should oblige him always to be gentle and quiet, and should 
make him serve and keep the company of an ill-mannered man 
in order that he might train his soul to tolerate him. One of the 
Sufis habituated his soul to mildness and freed himself from 
excessive anger by hiring a man to insult him in public: he 
forced himself to be forbearing and to suppress his anger, 
continuing in this way until his nature became characterised by 
a proverbial gentleness.'' Another of them felt the presence of 

* Ghazali’s direct or indirect source for this section seems to have been an 
ethical tract now conserved at the Qarawiyyin Library in Fez, which has 
been attributed to Nicolaus of Laodicea, an obscure Aristotelian with mild 
neo-Platonic interests who lived at the time of Julian the Apostate. (M.C. 
Lyons, ‘A Greek Ethical Treatise’.) The person hired in this particular story 
was a woman called . (Ed. Badawi, in appendix I to his 

edition of the Arabic Nicomachean Ethics, p.414.) 
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cowardice and faint-heartedness in his soul, and, wishing to 
acquire the trait of bravery, made it his practice to put to sea in 
the wintertime when the swell was at its roughest/ The ascetics 
of India treat laziness in worship by standing up all night on 
piUars/ And one of the Shaykhs at the outset of his own 
aspirancy, finding that his soul was lazy during his night 
devotions, for this reason forced himself to stand on his head all 
night so that his soul would willingly accept standing on his 
feet. Another treated his love of wealth by selling all that he 
owned and throwing the proceeds into the sea, fearing that if he 
gave it to other people he would be afflicted by self-satisfaction 
and a desire to be seen doing this.^ 

These examples should teach you the way to treat hearts. It is 
not our intention to mention the medicine for each sickness, for 
this will be done in the remaining Books; rather what we intend 
to do here is to draw the reader’s attention to the fact that the 
general technique consists in doing the opposite of everything 

* It appears that this particular anecdote was originally—and perhaps 
oddly—attributed to Dionysios. (‘Nicolaus’, ed. Badawi, 413; see Lyons, 
‘A Greek Ethical Treatise’, 46.) It is also told in Miskawayh’s Tahdhib. 

® Cited by ‘Nicolaus’ (ed. Badawi, 414; tr. Lyons, 46), 

Cf. Nicolaus (ed. Badawi, 414; tr. Lyons, 46): ‘An example of that 
was the man who sold all that he owned and threw the purchase money 
into the sea—Crates was his name. After that he cried, “Crates frees him¬ 
self!’’’ Hujwiri {Kashf al-mahjub, tr. Nicholson, 228) believes that the 
protagonist of the story was the eccentric Baghdad mystic al-^ibli. Ibn al- 
Jawzi, although unaware of its pedigree, has doubts about the ethical value 
of the tale; these are, however, credibly dispelled by Zabldi {Ithdf, i. 37-8), 
who explains that such lessons are not cited as general principles of con¬ 
duct, but merely illustrate ways in which the religious obligation of 
attaining tawakkul, true reliance upon God, may for certain individuals 
under the guidance of a Shaykh sometimes take precedence over those 
usages of religion which, while recommended, are not obligatory. Cf. also 
Kably, Satan dans I’lhya”, 36-7, where Ibn al-Jawzi’s remarks are similarly 
dismissed. 
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that the soul inclines to and craves. God (Exalted is He!) has 
summed up all of these things in His statement: And whoever fears 
the standing before his Lord, and forbids his soul its whim, for him 
Heaven shall be the place of resort ^ 

The important principle in the spiritual struggle is to carry 
out what one has determined upon: if one determines to 
renounce a desire, then the means to pursue it will be made 
easier; this is a trial and a test from God, and one should there¬ 
fore have fortitude and perseverance. If one habituates oneself 
to violating one’s own resolution the soul wiU come to take 
pleasure in this and wiU be corrupted. Should it happen that a 
man does violate his resolution, he should compel his soul to 
accept a punishment for this, as we have already mentioned in 
[the section on] the chastisement of the soul in the Book of Self- 
Examination and Vigilance:^ if he does not intimidate it through 
the presence of a punishment it wiU defeat him and make the 
foUowing of the desire seem good, and this wiU corrupt his 
self-discipline entirely. 


^ Ibya’, IV. 346-8 {K. al-Muraqaba, Murabata 4), a list of incidents which 
includes the well-known story in which Junayd forces himself to bathe 
fiilly-clothed in cold water as a punishment for his nafs, which had 
demanded that he delay the required ablutions for his prayers until hot 
water became available. 
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An Exposition of the Symptoms 
by which the Diseases of the Heart 
may be Recognised, 
and the Signs which Indicate 
a Return to Health 

K now that each member of the body has been created to 
discharge a particular function, and that it falls ill when it is 
no longer able to perform it, or else does so in a disturbed fash¬ 
ion: the hand ails when it can no longer strike, and the eye when 
it can no longer see. Thus it is with the heart, which falls ill when 
it becomes incapable of performing the activity proper to it and 
for which it was created, which is the acquisition of knowledge, 
wisdom, and gnosis,'' and the love of God and of His worship, 
and taking delight in remembering' Him, preferring these things 
to every other desire, and using all one’s other desires and mem¬ 
bers for the sake of His remembrance. God (Exalted is He!) has 
said:/ createdjinn and mankind only to worship Me.^ 

Thus every part is possessed of a benign function,^ that of 
the heart being the acquisition of wisdom and gnosis 

* Ar. ma^rifa. Readers accustomed to Christian terminology should recaU 
that this word, conventionally and conveniently translated as ‘gnosis’, really 
denotes a direct experience of God attained through humility and serious¬ 
ness, which is far removed from the ‘self-importance of the Gnostic, as well 
as his naive rejoicing in fantastic speculation’ (the comment of the Lutheran 
scholar Tor Andrae; Garden of Myrtles, 79). Cf Gardet and Anawati, 
Introduction d la theologie musulmane, 230, 342; Goichon (tr.), Livre des directives 
et remarques, 475-6, 486. 
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[ma'^rifa] , which is the specific property of the human soul which 
distinguishes man from the animals: for he is superior to them 
not with regard to his capacity for eating, mating, seeing and so 
forth, but rather with regard to his gnosis of the true nature of 
things, and their origin, and their Originator, Who is God 
(Great and Glorious is He!). For should he know all things but 
God it would be as though he knew nothing at all. The sign of 
the gnosis of Him is love, for whosoever knows Himloves Him 
also; and the sign of this love is that one should prefer none of the 
things of this world over Him. As God (Exalted is He!) has said. 
Say: If yourfathers, and your sons, and your brothers, and your wives, 
and your tribe, and the wealth you have acquired and the trade you fear 
may not prosper, and the dwellings you desire, are dearer to you than 
God and His Messenger and striving in His way, then wait until God 
brings His command to pass.'' Therefore, whosoever possesses a 
thing which is more dear to him than God is harbouring a sick¬ 
ness in his heart, just as a man who, loving to eat mud, and 
having lost his desire for bread and water, must needs suffer a 
sickness in his belly. These are the symptoms of the disease, by 
which we learn that every heart—saving only those which God 
has rescued—is sick. Yet there are some diseases which exist 
unbeknown to those they afflict, and the disease of the heart is 
one of these, which is why the man who suffers from it is heed¬ 
less. Even if he becomes aware of it, he finds it difficult to 
persevere in the bitter medicine of opposing his desires, which is 
akin to the spirit’s extraction during the agonies of death; or, 
should he indeed find in himself the strength needed for such 
perseverence, he may be unable to find a physician of insight to 
treat him. For the physicians, who are the scholars [^ulamd^, 
have also been overpowered by this disorder; and treatment will 
but rarely be sought from a physician who is himself unweU. It is 
for this reason that the malaise has become so taxing and chron¬ 
ic, and that this science has become obUterated, so that some 

* The ‘command’ refers to the Day ofjudgement. 
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people have been led to deny altogether the existence of the 
medicine—and even the disease—which are proper to hearts. 
Instead, men have given themselves over to worldliness and to 
activities which in outward appearance are acts of worship, but 
inwardly are no more than customs and acts, performed when 
others are watching. 

So much for the symptom of the underlying disorder. 

As for the sign which indicates a return to health following 
upon treatment, this is perceived by scrutinising the particular 
sickness which is being addressed. If one is treating the fatal 
disease of avarice, which sets man at a far distance from God, 
then [it will be found that] the only method of doing so is to 
encourage the patient to give and spend his money. This should 
not be done, however, to the point where he squanders it, for 
this also would be an illness, resembling the case of a man who 
treats coldness with heat until the heat, which is also a disorder, 
comes to predominate. What is required is the establishment of 
an equilibrium between ‘grudgjngness’ and ‘prodigality’, so that 
one remains in the centre and at the greatest possible distance 
from the two extremes. Should you wish to determine where 
this middle point lies, then consider the action which results 
necessarily from the blameworthy trait: if it is easier and more 
pleasurable for you than its opposite, then that trait is predomi¬ 
nant in your case. For instance: should you find the acquisition 
and retention of money easier and more enjoyable than giving it 
to those who may justly receive it, then you should know that 
avarice is a dominant characteristic in you, and you must con¬ 
stantly give until such time as giving to a undeserving recipient^ 
becomes easier and more enjoyable than to withhold it legiti¬ 
mately, at which time prodigality will have assumed the 
dominant place. Then return to the practice of withholding 
your wealth, and constantly watch over your soul and draw 
inferences about your character from the evidence of what deeds 
it finds easy and which ones hard, until the connection between 
your heart and money is broken, and you incline neither 
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towards giving it nor withholding it, since it has become as 
water to you, so that when you give or withhold it you do so for 
a needful purpose, and so that giving your money does not seem 
preferable to you than its retention. Every heart which becomes 
like this has come to God with a sound aspect in this regard.'' 
However, it must be sound in respect of the other traits of char¬ 
acter also, so that it retains not a single tie with anything 
connected with the world, whereupon the soul will be enabled 
to leave this world unattached to it, paying it no heed, and no 
longer yearning for the things which it contains. At this point it 
win return to its Lord, at peace, content in His good pleasure, hav¬ 
ing entered among God’s bondsmen® who are close to His 
presence, such as are the Prophets, the Saints, the Martyrs and the 
Righteous; the best of company are theyP 

The authentic mean between the two extremes is exceedingly 
obscure, being thinner than an hair and sharper than a sword.^ 
Assuredly, the man who keeps to the Straight Path [al-firdt al-mus- 
taqim] in this world shall cross the Traverse [al-firdf] in the next; 
yet it is a rare thing for a man to be free of all deviation from this 
Straight Path (by which I refer to the mean), and any inchnation 
either to one side of it or the other, which thing would cause his 
heart to be attached to that side and thereby to suffer chastisement 
of some sort by passing through Hell, even if only at the speed of a 
lightning-bolt.“ For God (Exalted is He!) has said. There is not one 
ofyou that shall not come to it. This is afixed ordinance of thy Lord. Then 

^ Cf. Q.xxvi:88,89: The day when wealth and sons avail not, save him who 
comes to God with a sound heart. 

® Cf. Q.lxxxix:28-30: O thou soul at peace! Return unto thy Lord, content in 
His good pleasure! Enter among My bondsmen! Enter thou My Garden! 

^ The Traverse (sirat), which spans Hell and across which all mankind 
must pass on the Day ofjudgement, is thus described in several Traditions, for 
example Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vi. 110. Ghazali outlines the doctrine at Ihyd’, 
IV. 447 (K. Dhikr al-mawt, 5 ifat al-sirat; tr. Winter, Remembrance of death, 205- 
10)^ 

Another characteristic of the Traverse is that the righteous will pass over 
it in this way. {Ihyd’, iv. 447; tr. Winter, 208.) 
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shall We save those that were Godfearing,'^^ that is, those that were 
close to rather than distant from the Straight Path. It is because of 
the difficulty of preserving rectitude [istiqdma] that every one of 
God’s bondsmen is required to pray Guide us to the Straight Path 
seventeen times each day, the recitation of the Opening Sura 
being an obligatory part of every rak^a.^ It is related that a man 
once saw the Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) in a dream. ‘O Emissary of God!’ he said, ‘Why did you 
declare that “Hud” had turned your hair grey?’ And he replied. 
Because of the statement of God (Exalted is He!), Practise rectitude 
as you have been commanded.’ Thus the treading of the Straight 
Path with due rectitude is something extremely obscure; never¬ 
theless the bondsman, should he be unable to do this properly, 
must at least strive to keep in its vicinity. Whosoever wishes for 
salvation can only win it by means of righteous acts, which pro¬ 
ceed solely from good traits of character. Therefore let every 
bondsman look to and reckon his attributes and qualities, and 
devote his energies to treating them one after the other. 

And we ask God, the Generous, to render us among the 
devout.® 


^ Most Muslim theologians, on the basis of this verse, hold that all 
mankind shall enter Hell, which, for the righteous, will comprise a kind of 
purgatory for their minor sins, after which they are to be received into 
Heaven through the Prophet’s intercession. The Prophets and Saints, 
although also destined to visit the infernal regions, will not be tormented 
there. Cf. Winter, Remembrance of death, 59, note A. 

In the ^afi'i school of law to which Ghazali subscribed, this is one of 
the eleven obligatory components (arkan) of the canonical prayer. (Ghazali, 
Wajiz, 42.) 

The verse is in the Swra of‘Hud’. 
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An Exposition of the Way 
in which a Man may Discover 
the Faults in his Soul 


K now that when God (Exalted is He!) wishes His 
bondsman well. He grants him insight into the faults which 
lie in his soul. The faults of a man of perfect insight' are never hid¬ 
den from him, and whosoever knows his faults is in a position to 
treat them. Most people, however, are ignorant of the faults of 
their souls, and might see the mote in their brother’s eye but not 
the beam which hes in their own.* There are four ways by which 
the man who would know the faults of his soul may do so. 

Firstly, he should sit before a Shaykh who has insight into 
these faults and hidden weaknesses, and put him in authority 
over his soul, and follow the instructions he gives in connec¬ 
tion with his struggle therewith, as is the place of the aspirant 
with his Shaykh; this latter wiU ascertain these faults, and 
explain to him the method by which they should be treated. 
However, such a man is hardly to be found in this age. 

* There is an unmistakeable echo here ofMatthew VI1.3 . For the use of this 
idiom by ^azali and other Muslim writers see Asin, Espiritualidad, i. 1890; 
Goldziher, ‘Matth. vii. 5 in der muhammedanischen Literatur’. There is no 
reason to suppose that Ghazali has been using the Gospels directly at this point 
rather than his Muslim sources. The following all cite this image: Abu 
Nu'^aym, Hilya, iv. 99; Quda'i, i. 356; Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd, 70; Ibn Abi 
Shayba, xiv. 38; and Goldziher finds it also in al-Mubarrad’s Kamil. For the 
Muslim use of New Testament idioms see Amaldez,_/esMS^/5 de Marie prophete 
de Vlslam; Jomier, ‘Jesus tel que Ghazali le presente dans ‘al-Ihya”, and 
Jomier’s list of other works on the subject in note 3 to his page 77. 
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Secondly, he may seek out a true, perceptive and religious 
friend, and appoint him to be the overseer of his soul, so that he 
notes his circumstances and deeds, and brings to his attention the 
inner and external faults, acts and traits which he finds dislikeable 
in him. This was the practice of the wise men^ and the great 
leaders of the Faith: 'Umar (may God be pleased with him) used 
to say, ‘May God grant His mercy to a man who shows me my 
faults . And he used to ask Salman about his faults when they 
met, saying, ‘What things have you heard about me that you 
find dishkeable? Salman pleaded to be excused answering this, 
but when he insisted, replied, ‘I have heard that you once ate 
two kinds of food at one meal, and that you have two sets of 
clothing, one to wear at night and the other for the day’. ‘Have 
you heard anything else?’ he enquired, and he said that he had 
not. These two things,’ he said, ‘I now renounce’.^ He used also 
to question Hudhayfa, saying, ‘You were the confidant of God’s 
Emissary (may God bless him and grant him peace) in the matter 
of the Hypocrites.^ Can you see any of the signs of hypocrisy in 
me? In this way used he to accuse himself, despite his great 
worth and exalted position, for the greater a man’s intelligence 
and position the less impressed will he be with himself and the 
more often will he engage in self-accusation. 

This too, however, is rarely to be found. Few indeed are the 
fnends who do not resort to flattery, but teU one about one’s faults 
instead, and who harbour no envy. Among your friends you must 
needs have one who is jealous, or who has an ulterior motive, 
who deems something a fault when it is not, or a flatterer who 
conceals some of your defects from you. It was for this reason that 

Hu^ayfa is remembered as the sirr al-Nabt, the ‘repository of the 
Prophet s secret’, partly because he was told of certain events which would 
usher m the end of time, and in part because he was aware of the identity of a 
number of hypocrites within the ranks of the Mushm community at Medina. 
(Cf Ghazali, Ihya’, iv. 214 [/C. al-Tawhld wa’l-tawakkul, ^atr i]; Massignon, 
Essm, 161; Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhat, cited by Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge 
270.) ^ ’ 
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Daud al-Ta’i renounced all human company, and said, when 
asked why, ‘What can I do with people who hide my faults from 
me?’ It was ever the desire of religious people to discover their 
faults through being told of them by others; however, things have 
come to such a pass with us that the most hateful of all people are 
those who counsel us and draw our attention to our defects. This 
is almost expressive of a weakness in our faith, for bad traits of 
character are vipers and stinging scorpions, and were someone to 
teU us that under our clothes there lurked a scorpion we would 
account this a great favour, and be delighted, and would occupy 
ourselves with removing and killing the scorpion in question. Yet 
the injury and pain it could cause to the body would last no more 
than a day, while ugly traits of character cause an injury in the very 
core of one’s heart, which, it may be feared,"^ will endure even 
after death and for evermore, or for thousands of years.'' 
Nevertheless, we are not dehghted when someone calls these 
things to our notice, nor do we busy ourselves with removing 
them; instead we repay the one who thus counsels us in kind, and 
say, ‘What about you? You also do this, that and the other,’ so that 
resentment towards him distracts us from gaining any profit by his 
advice. This is a kind of hardness in the heart produced by many 
sins,^ which in turn are the consequence of weak faith. Therefore 
we ask God (Exalted is He!) that through His grace and generosity 
He should inspire us with right guidance, show us the faults of our 
souls, occupy us with treating them, and guide us to thank those 
who reveal such weaknesses to us. 

The third way is to learn of the faults of one’s soul by listening 
to the statements of one’s enemies, for a hostile eye brings out 
defects: it may happen that a man gains more from an enemy and 
a foe who reminds him of his faults than from a dissimulating 
fnend who praises and speaks highly of him, and hides from him 
his faults. Although human nature is inclined to disbelieve an 

* Until such time as God relents towards the sinner, and delivers him 
from heUfire. 
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enemy and to interpret his statements as the fruit of envy, stiU, 
the man of insight, whose faults must necessarily be noised 
abroad in the statements of his foes, will not fail to derive some 
benefit. 

The fourth way is to mingle with people, and to attribute to 
oneself every blameworthy thing which one sees in them For 
the believers are mirrors one to another’,^ and recognise their 
owri faults in the faults of others, knowing that temperaments are 
similar m the following of desire, and that every attribute in a 
man must be shared by his associate to some degree; thus one will 
come to scrutinise one’s own soul and cleanse it of everything 
one finds blameworthy in others. This constitutes the highest 
degree of self-discipline. Were all people only to renounce the 
things they dislike in others they would not need anyone to disci- 
p me them. Jesus (upon whom be peace) was once asked, ‘Who 

taughtyou? ‘I was taught by no-one,’he replied. ‘I perceived the 
Ignorance of the ignorant man, and avoided it’.''^ 

All of the above are devices which may be resorted to by those 
who have no gnostic Shayl^, who is inteUigent, insightful into 
the feults of the soul, and compassionate, who gives one counsel 
in the affairs of religion, and who, having completed the 
refinement of his own soul, occupies himself with counseUing 
and refining the souls of other bondsmen of God. Whosoever 
mds such a man has found his physician, and should stay with 
him for It IS he who will deliver him from his sickness and from 
the destruction which lies before him. 


^ This attribute forms 
Jomier, ‘Jesus’, 49. 


part of Islam’s image of the Prophet Jesus. See 


[ 22.8 ] 

An Exposition of Evidence 
handed down from Men of Spiritual 
Insight and Provided in the Law 
to the effect that the Way 
to cure the Diseases of the Heart 
is by Renouncing one’s Desires, 
and that the Stuff of such Diseases 
is Following Desires 


K now that should you contemplate what we have said 
above with an eye ready to draw lessons, your inner sight 
will be opened, and the diseases and remedies of hearts will be 
unveiled to you through the light of knowledge and certitude. 
If, however, you are not capable of this, you should nevertheless 
not fail to believe and have faith, through learning and the imita¬ 
tion of those who deserve to be imitated. For faith and 
knowledge are two degrees, and the latter occurs after the advent 
of faith, and comes subsequently to it. God (Exalted is He!) has 
said, God exalts those among you that have faith, and those that have 
knowledge, to high ranks. ' Thus whosoever believes that the path 
to God (Great and Glorious is He!) lies in resisting his desires, 
but has not grasped the cause and secret of this, is among those 
that have faith; while he who learns the profundities^ and secrets 
of these desires becomes one of those that have knowledge. And 
God has promised the best to both.^ * The texts of the Qur’an, the 

* The best refers to Paradise. 
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Sunna and the statements of the scholars which demand that one 
credit this thing are innumerable. God (Exalted is He!) has 
spoken of he who restrains his soulfrom its whims; for him Heaven is 
the place of resort* And He has said (Exalted is He!), They are those 
whose hearts God hath proven unto piety, ^ [the meaning of which] is 
said to be: ‘He divested them of love for their desires’.^ 

The Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) said, ‘The believer is beset with five afflictions: a believer 
who envies him, a hypocrite who hates him, an unbeliever who 
makes war on him, a devil who misguides him, and a soul which 
struggles against him’.^ He thus explained that the soul is an 
enemy which struggles with one, and which must be fought. 

It is said that God (Exalted is He!) revealed to David: ‘O 
David! Warn and caution your companions about indulging in 
desires,® for hearts which are attached to wordly desires are 
veiled from Me’.’^ 

And Jesus (upon whom be peace) said, ‘Blessed is he who 
renounces a present desire for the sake of something promised 
which he has not beheld.’* 

And our Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
said to some people who had just returned from the Jihad: 
Welcome! You have come from the lesser to the greater Jihad’. 

what is the greater 

Jihad?’ ‘The jihad against the soul,’ he replied.® 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘The 
real mujahid is he that wars with himself for the sake of God 
(Great and Glorious is He!).’‘° 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), 
‘Refrain from harming your own soul, and follow not its whims 

Cf. Qushayn, Lata’if ni. 438: ‘He proved their hearts unto piety by 
divesting them of the love of their desires, so that they eschewed evil traits 
and observed decency of conduct.’ 

An alternative translation might be; ‘Beware of those of your compan¬ 
ions who indulge in desires.’ 
i.e. Heaven. 
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into the disobedience of God, lest it dispute with you on the Day 
of Arising so that one part of you curses another, unless God 
(Exalted is He!) grant you His forgiveness and protection’.” 

Said Sufyan al-Thawri, ‘Never have I dealt with anything 
more difficult than my soul, which sometimes helps me, and 
sometimes opposes me’.” 

Abu’l-*^Abbas al-Mawsili used to say to his soul, ‘O soul! 
Neither do you revel in the world with the sons of kings, nor do 
you struggle for the Afterlife with the ascetics. It is as though you 
had imprisoned me between Heaven and Hell. O soul! Are you 
not ashamed?’ 

Al-Hasan said, ‘An unruly riding-beast is in no greater need 
of a strong bridle than is your soul’. 

Said Yahya ibn Mu'adh al-Razi, ‘Fight your soul with the 
swords of self-discipline. These are four: eating Uttle, sleeping 
briefly, speaking only when necessary, and tolerating all the 
wrongs done to you by men. For eating little slays desire, sleeping 
briefly purifies your aspirations, speaking little saves you from 
afflictions, and tolerating wrongs wiU bring you to the goal—for 
the hardest thing for a man is to be mild when snubbed and to tol¬ 
erate the wrongs which are done against him. And when the wish 
to indulge your desires and sin stirs in your soul, and the deUght of 
superfluous discourse is aroused, you should draw the sword of 
eating little from the scabbard of the midnight prayer and sleep¬ 
ing briefly, and” smite them with the fists of obscurity and silence 
until they cease to oppress you and avenge themselves upon you, 
and you become safe from^'^ their vicissitudes to the end of your 
days,” having cleansed them of the darkness of the soul’s desires 
so that you escape from their hazardous afflictions. At this you 
will become a subtle spiritual body, and a radiance without 
weight,'^ and shall roam in the field of goodness, travelling'^ the 
paths of obedience to God like a swift horse in the field, and a 
king taking his recreation in a garden.’ 

He also said, ‘Man has three enemies: the world, the devil, 
and the soul. Be on your guard against the world through renun- 
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ciation, against the devil by disobeying him, and against the soul 
by abandoning desire’. 

A sage once said, ‘The man -who is ruled by his soul is a pris¬ 
oner-of-war in the well''"* of his desires, and is incarcerated in 
the gaol of his whims, which govern and lead him wherever 
they wish by means of a halter which lies in their hand, so that 
his heart is denied all benefit. ’ 

Said Ja far ibn Muhammad,^” ‘The scholars and the sages all 
concur that pleasure cannot be gained save through the renun¬ 
ciation of pleasure’.® 

Said Abu Yahya^' al-Warraq, ‘Whosoever gratifies his mem¬ 
bers by indulging in desire has planted the tree of regret in his 
heart.’ 

Said Wahb,“ ‘Everything more than bread is desire’.^^ 

Said Wuhayb ibn al-Ward, ‘Whosoever inclines toward the 
desires of this world should prepare himself for humiliation.’ 

It is related that after Joseph (upon whom be peace) had been 
set in charge of the storehouses of the land,^* and during a state pro¬ 
cession in which he rode with some twelve thousand of the nobles 
of his kingdom,^^ Potiphar s wife, who was seated on a nearby 
eminence, said. Glory be to Him Who enslaves kings who dis¬ 
obey Him,^® and makes slaves into kings when they obey Him!^^ 
O Joseph! It is greed and desire which make slaves from kings, 
which is the reward of the iniquitous,^* while steadfastness and 
piety bring kings forth from slaves’. And Joseph replied, as God 
(Exalted is He!) has said,^® IVhosoever has piety and stea<fastnessi 
God shall not cause the reward of those who do good to be lost' 

Said al-Junayd, ‘Last night, finding myself unable to sleep, I 
arose and began my htany [tPi'rd] However, I failed to find there¬ 
in the sweetness to which I had been accustomed. I wanted to 

® The Arabic word if.jubb, which recalls the well into which the Prophet 
Joseph was cast by his brothers. 

® The pleasures of this world as against the next. 

The most common term for a sequence of devotional phrases and 
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sleep, but could not; I sat, but I could not abide this, so I went out¬ 
side. And there I saw a man lying in the roadway, wrapped in a 
cloak. When he perceived me he said, “O Abu’l-Qasim! Why so 
long in coming?” ‘‘O sir!” said I. “Without a time fixed before¬ 
hand?” “A time was fixed,” he rephed. “I asked God, Who moves 
all hearts, to move your heart towards me.” “Thus did He do,” I 
said, “so what wouldyou have of me?” He asked, “When does the 
heart’s ailment become its cure?” “When the soul is contradicted 
by its own whims”,® I replied. And, addressing his soul, he said, 
“Listen! Seven times have I given you this answer, yet you refused 
to hear it from anyone except al-Junayd! Now you have done so! 
At this, being still unknown to me, he went his way.’5' 

Yazid al-Ruqashi said, ‘Keep cold water away from me in this 
world, that perhaps I may not be denied it in the next!’ 

A man once enquired of 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, ‘When 
should I speak?’ And he replied, ‘Whenever you wish to remain 
silent’. ‘And when should I be silent?’ the man asked, and 'Umar 
replied, ‘Whenever you wish to speak’.® 

Said 'All (may God ennoble his face), ‘Whosoever desires 
Heaven will forget the desires of this world’. 

Malik ibn Dinar used to roam the marketplace, and, when¬ 
ever he saw something that he desired, would say to his soul. Be 
patient, for I swear by God that I only deny it you because of the 
esteem in which I hold you’. 


prayers, typically culled from the Qur an, which are to be recited at specific 
times as directed by a Shaykh. 

® That is, it is only when the soul’s faculty of persistent insinuation is 
refined into an impulse to virtue rather than to vice and self-indulgence that 
it becomes an ally, rather than an obstruction, on the path to God. Cf the 
famous hadith: ‘not one of you believes until his inclination [hawahu] is in 
accordance with what 1 have brought.’ (Baghawi, ^arb al-sunna, cited in 
Nawawi, Arba‘in, no.41; Tabriz!, Mishkdt, tr. Robson, i. 45 -) 

® Controlling the urge to assert oneself through speech is an important 
part of Ghazali’s programme, forming the subject of an entire ‘book’ of the 
Ihyd’ (ni. book 4: K. Afit al-Iism). 
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Since the scholars and sages are thus agreed that there is no 
path to felicity in the Afterlife except the denial of the soul’s 
whims and desires, to believe in this thing is therefore an obliga- 

lon. The details concerning which desires should be renounced 
can be discemed^a from what we have set out above The 
essence and secret of self-discipline is this: that the soul should 
not take pleasure in anything which will not be present in the 
grave-apart from that quantity which cannot be dispensed 
with. In matters of food, mamage, clothing,34 accommodation 
and every other thing which one needs, one should restrict one- 
elf to what is necessary and indispensable, for should the soul 
take pleasure in any of these things it wiU grow familiar with it 
and, upon death wiU wish to return to the world on its account- 
and no-one wishes to return to this world save him who has no 
s are m the next. The only road to salvation in this regard is for 

knowledge, love, meditation 

denved from Him alone,3« and for one to restrict oneself to such 
rSlion”^ remembrance and 

The man who is unable to do this rightly should come as 
close to It as he can. There are four classes of people in this 
regar . irsty, t ere is the man whose heart is so engrossed in 
e remembrance of God that he pays no heed to the world 
apart from the bare necessities of life: he is one of the Truthful’ 
Saints [stddtqun]. It is only by dint of long discipline and patient 
abstinence from one s desires that one can attain to thi^rank 
Secondly, there is the man whose heart is ehgrossed in the 
world and who remembers God only mechanically, doing so 

djttoyed. Thirdly, it may be that a man is occupied with both 
religion and with the things of this world, with the former 
being predominant over his heart. This man, while he must 
necessanly come to HeU, shall be delivered from it rapidly m 
proportion to the preponderance of God’s remembrance in his 
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heart.* Fourthly, there is the man whose heart, although 
occupied with both, is nevertheless dominated by the world. 
He wiU remain in Hell for a long period, but must, however, 
ultimately emerge from it because of the power of the remem¬ 
brance of God which, despite the preponderance of worldly 
concerns, had established itself in his innermost heart. O Lord 
God! We seek refuge in Thee from disgrace, for truly Thou art 
the place of refuge!^^ 

The following objection may be raised: since the enjoyment 
of permitted things is itself permitted, these cannot be a cause of 
remoteness from God. This, however, is a feeble notion, for 
‘the love of this world is the source of every sin’3® and invali¬ 
dates every good deed.3® For a permitted thing which is in 
excess of what one needs is also a thing of this world and a 
source of remoteness from God, as wiU be discussed later in the 
Book of the Condemnation of the Worlds 

Ibrahim al-Khawwag said, ‘When I was once on Mount al- 
Likam,^ I beheld a pomegranate tree, and conceived a desire to 
eat from it. I took one pomegranate and split it open, but found 
it sour, so I left it and continued on my way. In due course I saw 
a man lying on the ground with hornets swarming over him. 
“Peace be upon you!’’ I said, and he replied, “And upon you be 
peace, Ibrahim!” “How did you know my name?” I demanded, 
and he said, “He who knows God knows all things”. “I see that 
He has granted you a spiritual state”, said I; “why then do you 

* According to the Ash'arite doctrine, sinful monotheists will remain in 
HeU only for as long as is necessary to punish them for their erstwhile trans¬ 
gressions, after which, by the Prophet’s intercession, they wiU be received 
into Paradise. Cf Ihya’, iv. 466-9 (K. Dhikr al-mawt, shatr 2, sa‘at rahmat 
AUah; tr. Winter, Remembrance of death, 254-60). 

® Ihya’, vol.iii, book 6 (in. 173-200). A part of this important book has 
been translated by A. Uthman; see Appendix ii. 

A mountain overlooking Antioch, where there had been a hermitage 
since the time of Ibn Adham, frequented by ascetics and mendicants. See 
Vadet, Traite d’amour mystique, 4; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat al-safwa, n. 308-14. 
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not ask Him to protect you from those hornets?” But he 
replied, “I see that you too have a state in God’s sight. Why 
then do you not ask Him to protect you from your desire for 
pomegranates? For the sting of pomegranates is felt in the 
Afterlife, while that of hornets is felt in this world alone”. At 
this, I left him, and went on my way.’'^° 

Said al-Sari, ‘For forty years my soul has been asking me to 
dip my bread into some treacle, yet I have not done so.’'^’ 

Thus it is that one can never reform the heart so that it follows 
the path of the AfterUfe until one has prevented the soul from 
taking pleasure in what is permitted. For the soul, if allowed 
some permitted things, will then desire others which are forbid¬ 
den. In this way the man who wishes to keep his tongue free from 
backbiting and chatter should remain silent in aU things save the 
remembrance of God and'^^ the duties of religion, until such time 
as his desire for speech dies, for then he v^ll speak only in ways 
that are proper, so that both his silence and his speaking become 
forms of worship. Similarly, for as long as the eye is accustomed 
to looking at all that is beautiful it will not restrain itself from 
looking upon that which is forbidden to it. And so it is with the 
other desires, since the faculty with which one desires the per¬ 
missible is the same as that with which one desires the prohibited; 
desire is one thing, and the bondsman of God is required to 
restrain it from forbidden things. If the soul is not accustomed to 
being confined to the essentials, its desires will gain control. 

This constitutes one of the hazards which inhere in licit things. 
Behind them lies a greater hazard, which is that the soul might 
take pleasure in its enjoyment of this world, and incline towards 
it and find contentment therein because of its exuberance and 
vanity, until it becomes intoxicated'^^ after the fashion of a 
drunkard who never wakes from his inebriation. This rejoicing 
in the world is a deadly poison which runs in a man’s veins, 
driving from the heart aU fear and sadness,'^'^ and all remembrance 
of death and of the terrors of the Day of Arising. Thus does it 
constitute the death of the heart. 
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God (Exalted is He!) has said. They desire the life of the world, 
andfeel secure therein;*^ And they rejoice in the life of the world, where¬ 
as the life of the world is but a [brief comfort as compared with the 
Afterlife And He has said. Know that the life of the world is but play 
and idle talk, pageantry, and boasting among you, and rivalry in 
wealth and children [to the end of| the verse.'^^ * All of this consti¬ 
tutes a condemnation of the world; and we ask God for His 
safekeeping.'^* 

The resolute Sufis have tested their hearts during states of 
rejoicing in the world, and have found them to be hard, 
wanton,'^® and slow to be affected by the remembrance of God 
and the Last Day; they have also tested them in the state of 
sadness, and found them to be soft, delicate, pure, and receptive 
to the effects of His remembrance. In this way have they learnt 
that salvation lies in constant sadness, and in distance from the 
sources of arrogance and joy. Then they weaned their souls from 
the things they found deUghtful, and habituated them resolutely 
to the renunciation of their desires, whether for permitted or 
forbidden things, knowing that they would be called to account 
for the former, punished for the latter, and reproached for that 
which was ambiguous^® (reproach being itself a form of punish¬ 
ment, for whosoever is questioned during the Reckoning on the 
plains of the Arising has been punished).® In this way they 
saved^' their souls from their torment, and, being delivered from 
the imprisonment^^ and slavery of their desires, and having 
acquired intimate familiarity with the remembrance of God and 
obedience to Him, gained freedom and abiding power in this 
world and the next. They had treated their souls as though they 
were falcons to be trained and transformed from a state of sav- 

'' The vene continues: as is vegetation after rain, the growth of which is pleas¬ 
ing to the husbandman, but afterwards it dries up and you see it turn yellow; then it 
becomes straw. And in the ^yierlife there is grievous punishment, and forgiveness from 
Cod and His good pleasure; whereas the life of the world is but the comfort of illusion. 

® An echo of a haditji: ‘Whosoever is questioned during the Reckoning 
has been punished [thereby]’. (Bukhari, ‘Ilm, 35; Muslim, Janna, 79.) 
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agery and wildness to one of obedience and discipline. For a fal¬ 
con should first be shut up and hooded in a dark chamber until it 
forgets its freely-roving nature and how it used to fly in the air 
hither and yon, and then should be tamed by being offered meat 
until it becomes familiar with its owner, and so docile that wher¬ 
ever it may be when it hears his voice, it returns to him when 
called. The soul is similar: it does not become tame before its 
Lord or enjoy His remembrance until it is weaned from its habits, 
firstly through enduring isolation and retreat, in order to keep 
the hearing and the sight from familiar things, and, secondly, 
through acquiring the habit of praise, remembrance and prayer 
while still in a state of retreat, until it becomes dominated by 
familiarity with God’s remembrance rather than with the world 
and its desires. This is a heavy burden for the aspirant at the out¬ 
set, but ultimately becomes a source of pleasure, in the manner of 
a small boy who finds being weaned from the breast a hardship, 
and cries bitterly and with anguish, and is repelled by the food 
which is set before him as a substitute for his milk. However, if he 
is then denied any milk at all, he finds his abstinence from food 
extremely exhausting, and, when hunger overmasters him, he 
eats. Although this is an effort at first, in due course it becomes 
second nature to him, so that were he to be returned to the breast 
he would leave it alone and dislike its milk, having acquired a 
familiarity with food. Similarly, a riding-beast initially shies away 
from saddle and bridle, and will not be ridden, and has to be 
forced to endure these things, and must be restrained with chains 
and ropes from the roaming at will” which had been its custom. 
Later it becomes so familiar with these things that when it is left 
untethered it stands quite still.'^ 

The disciplining of the soul is similar to that ofbirds and riding- 
beasts. It is first denied exuberance, arrogance” and taking 
pleasure in the delights of the world and in everything which it 

* This image is used in a more elaborate form by al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi 
{Amthal, 184-6). 
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must leave at the time of death, having been told, ‘Love whatso¬ 
ever you will, for you shall surely leave it’,” so that when it realises 
that the man who loves a thing which he must lose will certainly 
suffer,^*^ it occupies itself with the love of that which it shall never 
lose, which is the remembrance of God, which shall accompany 
him into his grave and never depart from him. All of this is 
achieved by means of endurance, which lasts but a few days, since 
this life is short in comparison with the length of the life to come, 
and there is not a single inteUigent man who is not happy to 
endure the hardships of travel and ofleaming a trade, and so forth, 
for one month, in order to enjoy himself for a year, or for the rest 
ofhis life. When compared with eternity, it is as though all of one’s 
lifetime is less than one month of one’s life; thus one must struggle 
and endure. For ‘in the morning people praise the one who 
travelled by night, when the blindnesses of slumber depart from 
them’, as ‘^Ali (may God be pleased with him) said.^'^ 

The method of discipline and struggle varies from one person 
to the next, in accordance with their circumstances. The basic 
principle, however, is that all should renounce those things of 
the world which are found to be pleasurable. The man who 
rejoices in wealth or fame, or an audience receptive to his ser¬ 
mons, or in a high position in the judiciary or the government, 
or in the great number ofhis pupils, should firstly renounce this 
thing in which he takes such pleasure and delight. For if, when 
he is denied any of these things and is told that his reward in the 
Afterlife is undiminished by this denial, he dislikes this and finds 
it painful, then he is one of those who desire the life of the world 
and feel secure therein,^^ and this will be a cause ofhis destruction. 
Then, when he has renounced these sources of joy, let him 
remove himself from the company of others and remain by 
himself, and keep watch over his heart until it occupies itself 
with nothing but the remembrance of God and meditation 
upon Him. Let him lie in wait for any desire or insinuation 
which might appear in his soul until he extirpates the stuff of 
which these are made; for every insinuation has a cause,and 
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will not depart until that cause is destroyed. Let him persevere 
in this for the remainder of his life, for the Jihad can only end at 
death. 
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[ 22.9 ] 

An Exposition of the Signs 
of Good Character ■ 


K now that every man is [at first] ignorant of the faults 
which he in his soul. When he comes to struggle with it, 
even in the least degree, until he has abandoned the grosser 
transgressions, he may think to himself that he has refined his 
soul and made good his character, and may now dispense with 
any further struggle. It is therefore essential to explain what are 
the signs of good character, since good character is equivalent to 
faith, and bad character to hypocrisy. God (Exalted is He!) has 
in His Book made mention of the traits which characterise 
behevers and hypocrites, which are all the fruits of good or bad 
character. We shall now set forth some of these texts so that you 
may come to know the sign by which good character is to be 
recognised. 

God (Exalted is He!) has said. The faithful have triumphed: who 
are humble in their prayers, who shun vain talk, are payers of the 
Tithe, who guard their private parts—save from their wives or those 
whom their right hands possess (for then they are not blameworthy); 
but whosoever desires what is beyond that, such are the transgressors. 
And who observe their pledge and their covenant, and who pay heed to 
their Prayers; such are the inheritors.^ ^ 

And He has said. Those who repent, who worship, who praise, 
who fast, who bow, who prostrate, who enjoin what is right and forbid 
what is wrong, and who keep the limits ordained by God. And give 
good tidings to the believers!^ 

^ Of Paradise. 
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And He has said (Great and Glorious is He!), Those whose 
hearts feel fear when God is mentioned, and who, when the signs of 
God are recited to them, grow in faith, and who trust in their Lord; 
those who establish the Prayer and spend of that which We have 
bestowed upon them. Such are the true believers.* 

Similarly, He has said (Exalted is He!), The bondsmen of the 
All-Merciful are they who walk gently upon the earth, and who, when 
the foolish address them, answer: Peace,^ to the end of the Siira. 

The man who is uncertain what his condition might be 
should measure himself against these verses. The presence of all 
of^ these attributes betokens a good character, while their com¬ 
plete absence is the sign of a bad one,'^ and the presence of only 
some indicates a character that is good in parts, and should 
encourage a man to busy himself with acquiring that which is 
lacking and preserving that which he possesses already. When 
describing the believer, the Emissary of God (may God bless him 
and grant him peace) attributed to him many traits, and referred 
to their totaUty as ‘the good traits of character’ [mahdsin al- 
a^laq]. He said, ‘The behever loves for his brother that which 
he loves for himself.* And he said (may God bless him and grant 
him peace), ‘Whosoever believes in God and the Last Day 
should honour his guest’,® and ‘Whosoever believes in God and 
the Last Day should honour his neighbour’,and, ‘Whosoever 
believes in God and the Last Day should say something good, or 
remain silent’." He declared that the qualities of believers are 
the best of quahties: ‘The believer with the most perfect faith is 
he with the finest character’." And he said (may God bless him 
and grant him peace), ‘If you see a behever who is quiet and 
dignified, then draw near to him, for he has been vouchsafed 
wisdom’.And he said (may God bless him and grant him 
peace), ‘The man who is made joyful by his good deeds and 
melancholy by his transgressions is a believer’."^ And he said 
(may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘It is not permissible 
for a believer to look at his brother in a manner that hurts him’.‘^ 
And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘A 
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Muslim should not frighten another Muslim’.'® And he said 
(may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘When two people sit 
together they are under a trust established by God; therefore let 
neither of them speak about his brother afterwards in a way 
which he would dislike’. 

A man once summed up the signs of good character by saying, 
‘It is to be abundantly modest, to avoid harming others, to be 
righteous, truthful in speech, and of little discourse; it is to do 
many things and slip up infrequently, to avoid excess, to be loyal, 
friendly, dignified, patient, grateful, satisfied,'* forbearing, char¬ 
itable, chaste'® and pitying; and not to curse or to insult people, 
or to backbite or slander them, and to avoid hastiness, hatred, 
meanness, and jealousy; to be cheerful and kind, to love [good] 
and hate [evil] for the sake of God, to be well-pleased with Him 
and to be angry for His sake. Such is the man of good character’. 

The Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) was once asked about the distinguishing marks of the 
believer and the hypocrite. He replied, ‘The believer’s concern 
is for prayer, fasting and worship, while the hypocrite, like an 
animal, is concerned with food and drink’. 

Hatim al-Asamm said, ‘The believer is occupied with medita¬ 
tion and perseverance,^' while the hypocrite is occupied with 
greed and his hopes. The believer has despaired of everyone but 
God, while the hypocrite has set his hopes in everyone save 
Him. The believer feels safe from everyone except God, while 
the hypocrite fears not Him, but aU others. The believer sets his 
rehgion before money, while the hypocrite sets money before 
his religion. The believer does good, and weeps,® while the 
hypocrite does evil, and laughs. The believer loves solitude and 
isolation, while the hypocrite loves company and assemblies. 
The believer sows, and fears that his crop will be spoilt, while the 
hypocrite uproots his crop, and hopes to harvest it. The believer 
orders and prohibits for the sake of [good] govemment,^^ and 

® For fear his good deeds will not be accepted. 
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succeeds in setting things right,* while the hypocrite orders and 
prohibits for the sake of power, and causes corruption.’ 

The finest thing through which good character can be put to 
the test is steadfastness in the face of suffering, and enduring the 
harshness of others, for whosoever complains of the bad charac¬ 
ter of another man has revealed the badness of his own 
character, since good character is to endure that which offends. 
God’s Emissary (may God bless him and grant him peace) was 
once walking with Anas when one of the nomads came up to 
him and pulled violently at his thickly-edged Najrani® cloak. 
Anas said, ‘I looked at the neck of God’s Emissary (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) and saw that the cloak’s edge 
had left a mark there, so roughly had it been pulled. Then the 
nomad said, “O Muhammad! Give me some of God’s money 
which you have!” And the Emissary of God (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) turned to face him, and laughed, and 
ordered that he be given some money’.^^ And when Qurayrii 
assailed him with injuries and blows, he said, ‘O Lord God! 
Forgive my people, for truly they do not know’. (It is said that 
this was on the day of Uhud.)'^ It was for this reason that God 
(Exalted is He!) said. Assuredly, thou art of a tremendous character.^^ 

It is told that Ibrahim ibn Adham went out one day into the 
desert. There he met a soldier, who asked him, ‘Are you a slave?’ 
and he told him that he was. ‘Where is the inhabited country?’ 
the soldier asked, and Ibrahim pointed to a cemetery. ‘I meant 
the inhabited country!’ the soldier said, but Ibrahim replied, 
‘The cemetery is such’. At this the soldier lost his temper and 
struck Ibrahim’s head with his goad, cracking his skuU. Then he 
took him back with him to the town, where he was met by his 
companions, who asked him what had happened. And when the 

* Among the common people. 

® Najran, a city of the Yemen now in Saudi Arabia. 

^ Uhud; site of a batde fought in the year 3 ah between the Muslims and 
the idolators of Mecca, to the temporary advantage of the latter. 
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soldier told them, they said, ‘But this is Ibrahim ibn Adham!’ At 
this the soldier dismounted, and kissed his hands and feet, and 
tendered his apologies. Later on, Ibrahim was asked why he had 
called himself a slave. ‘He did not ask me whose slave I was,’ he 
answered, ‘he merely asked me if I was one, and I said yes, for I 
am a slave of God. And when he struck my head I asked God to 
admit him into Heaven’. ‘But he did you an injustice!,’ someone 
said. ‘How could you pray for such a thing?’ And he replied, ‘I 
knew that I would be rewarded [for my forbearance], and did 
not want to come by something good because of him, while he 
gained something evil because of me’.^® 

Abu 'U^man al-Hiri once received an invitation from a man 
who wished to put him to the test. When he arrived at the lat¬ 
ter’s house, he said, ‘You cannot enter now’,^^ so Abu “^Uthman 
went away. But before he had gone any great distance, the man 
called him again, and said, ‘O ^ayHi! Come back’,^* and Abu 
"^U^man did so. Then he called him a third time, and said, 
‘Return to what you should be doing at this time’, but when he 
reached his door again, he repeated what he had first said. He 
went away, and returned a fourth time, only to receive the same 
rebuttal. The man continued to do this again and again, with 
Abu “^Uriiman responding in the same fashion each time. At last, 
he bent down [and kissed Abu ^Udiman’s] feet, and said, ‘O 
Shaykh! I only wanted to test you! How fine is your character!’ 
But he only replied, ‘The actions you saw me do were no more 
than the character traits of a dog, for a dog, when ordered not to 
do something, simply refrains’.^® 

It is related that Abu “^Uriiman was once riding in the street 
when a pot of ashes was thrown down upon him. He dismount¬ 
ed, and prostrated himself to God in gratitude, and then 
brushed the ashes from his clothes without saying a word. ‘Shall 
you not rebuke them?’ he was asked, but he rephed, ‘A man who 
deserves heUfire but receives only ashes cannot fairly be angry’.^' 
It is related that ‘^Ali ibn Musa al-Rida was of a swarthy com¬ 
plexion, his mother having been a negress. Near the door of his 
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house at Nisabur there was a public bath, which the attendant 
would ensure was empty whenever he wanted to use it. One 
day when he was in this bathhouse the attendant shut the door 
and went away to run some errands. A rustic then went up to 
the door of the bathhouse, opened it, entered, and undressed. 
When he saw ‘^Ali ibn Musa al-Rida he thought that he was a 
bath attendant, and asked him to bring him some water. ‘^Ali ibn 
Musa rose, and followed the man’s every instruction. When the 
attendant returned, and saw the rustic’s clothes and heard him 
speaking to 'All ibn Musa, he was terrified, and fled, leaving 
them where they were. And when Ibn Musa emerged, and 
asked about the attendant, he was told that he had been so 
frightened by what had happened that he had run away. ‘He 
should not have fled,’ Ibn Musa remarked. ‘The fault lies only 
with the man who slept with a black slavegirl’.'' 

It is related that Abu 'Abd Allah al-^ayyat had a shop in 
which he would sit, and a Zoroastrian client who made use of his 
tailoring services. Whenever he made something for this 
Zoroastrian, the latter would pay him with bad coins, which Abu 
'Abd AUah would take, without either saying anything to him or 
refusing them. Now, it so fell out that one day Abu 'Abd Allah 
had left his shop on some task, and the Zoroastrian came, and, not 
finding him,^^ paid his apprentice instead—with a bad coin—for 
something which had been sewn for him. The apprentice looked 
at it, saw that it was bad, and gave it back. When Abu 'Abd Allah 
returned he told him what had occurred. ‘You have done 
wrong!’ Abu ‘Abd Allah told him. ‘That Zoroastrian has been 
deahng with me in this fashion for some while,” and I have been 
patient with him, taking his coins and throwing them into a well 
so that no other Muslim might be taken in by them’. ” ® 

* Ibn Musa’s mother was a freed Nubian slave, (^ibi, $ila, 219-20.) The 
anecdote is unsurprisingly omitted from al-Fay(J al-Kashani’s ^i‘i abridge¬ 
ment of the Ihy^’- 

® The Sufis had much to say on the morally correct means of disposing of 
forged currency; see Qut, ii. 268-9. 
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Yusuf ibn Asbat said, ‘Good character has ten signs; reluctance 
to argue, fairness, never hoping for slips in others, looking for a 
charitable interpretation of other people’s misdeeds, finding 
excuses for them, tolerating the harm they do to one, blaming 
oneself, knowing one’s own faults and not those of others, meet¬ 
ing young and old alike with a cheerful face, and speaking kindly 
to those who are superior or more humble than oneself. 

Sahl was once asked about good character, and said, ‘Its least 
degree is to tolerate the wrong done to you, and not to seek com¬ 
pensation. It is to have compassion and pity for the one who 
wrongs you, and to ask God to forgive him’. 

Al-Ahnaf ibn Qays was asked from whom he had learnt for¬ 
bearance.” ‘From Qays ibn '^Asim’, he replied.‘How forbearing^^ 
was he?’ he was then asked, and he answered, ‘Once, when he 
was sitting in his house, a slave-girl of his came with a large 
skewer of roast meat. This fell from her hand and landed on and 
killed his baby. The slave-girl was horrified, but he said, “Do not 
be afraid. You are free to go: I give you your freedom, hoping for 
a reward from God’’.’” 

Whenever children pelted Uways al-Qarani with stones he 
would say to them, ‘Brothers! If you must throw stones at me, 
then do so with little ones, so that my legs do not bleed, for 
when they do so I cannot perform the Prayer’.'' 

A man once insulted al-Ahnaf ibn Qays, and followed him 
about, yet he held his peace.” When they drew near to his 
home district al-Ahnaf stopped, and said, ‘If you have some¬ 
thing more to say then say it now, lest some of the foolish men 
of the district hear you and do you some harm’.” 

It is related that 'Ali (may God ennoble his face) once called a 
slave-boy to him. When he failed to respond he called him a sec¬ 
ond time, and then a third, yet he stiU did not respond. So he 

' Not because he was seriously injured, but because the presence of more 
than a small quantity of blood on one’s body or garments renders the canoni¬ 
cal prayer invalid, (^azali, Wajiz, i. 7.) 
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arose and went to him, and found him lying down. ‘Did you not 
hear me?’ he asked. ‘Yes I did,’ he replied. ‘So why did you not 
respond?’ ‘I knew that you would not punish me,’ he said, ‘so I 
was lazy’. ‘Depart from me,’ he said, ‘for I have freed you for the 
sake of God’. 

A woman once said to Malik ibn Dinar, ‘You hypocrite!’ And 
he said, ‘Woman, you have found my name which everyone 
else in Basra has mislaid! 

Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Hari^i had an ill-mannered slave-boy. 
‘Why do you keep him?’ people asked. ‘He is teaching me for¬ 
bearance,’ was his reply."^^ 

These souls were made humble through discipline, so that 
their qualities reached an equilibrium and their inner aspects 
were cleansed of all dishonesty, rancour and ill-will. This in 
turn bore fruit in the form of contentment with all that God 
(Exalted is He!) has decreed, which is the highest form of good 
character, since the man who dislikes the actions of God is dis¬ 
contented with Him, an attitude which is the most ignoble of 
all traits. The signs mentioned above appeared in the external 
aspects of these men; whosoever does not find in himself these 
same tokens should not be pleased with himself and think that 
he is possessed of good character; rather should he occupy him¬ 
self with self-discipline and struggle until he attains this degree, 
which is an exalted one, attained solely by the Ones Brought 
Nigh [al-tnuqarrabiin] and the Truthful Saints [al-siddtqiin]. 


[ 22.10 ] 

An Exposition of the Way 
in which Young Children should be 
Disciplined, and the Manner of their 
Upbringing and the Improvement 
of their Characters 

K now that the way in which young children are disci¬ 
plined is one of the most important of all matters.' A child is 
a trust in the care of his parents, for his pure heart is a precious 
uncut jewel devoid of any form or carving, which will accept 
being cut into any shape, and will be disposed according to the 
guidance it receives from others. If it is habituated to and 
instructed in goodness then this will be its practice when it 
grows up, and it will attain to fehcity in this world and the next; 
its parents too, and all its teachers and preceptors,^ will share in 
its reward. Similarly, should it be habituated to evil and neglect¬ 
ed as though it were an animal, then misery and perdition wiU be 
its lot, and the responsibility for this will be borne by its guardian 
and supervisor. For God (Exalted is He!) has said. Ward offfrotn 
yourselves and your families a Fire.^ A father may strive to protect 
his son from fire in this world, but yet it is of far greater urgency 
that he protect him from the fires which exist in the Afterhfe. 
This he should do by giving him disciphne, teaching him and 
refining his character, and by preserving him from bad compa¬ 
ny, and by not suffering him to acquire the custom of 
self-indulgence, or to love finery and luxury, in the quest for 
which he might well squander his hfe when older and thus per- 
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ish forever. Rather should he watch over him diligently from his 
earliest days, and permit none but a woman of virtue and reli¬ 
gion to nurse and raise him; her diet should be of permitted 
things, for there is no blessing [baraka] in milk which originates 
in forbidden food, which, should a child be nourished on it, will 
knead his native disposition in such a way as to incline his tem¬ 
perament to wrongdoing. 

When the signs of discretion appear in him he should again be 
watched over carefully. The first of these is the rudiments of 
shame, for when he begins to feel diffident and is ashamed of 
certain things so that he abandons them, the light of the 
intellect has dawned in him, whereby he sees that certain things 
are ugly, and different from others, and begins to be ashamed of 
some things and not others.* This is a gift to him from God 
(Exalted is He!), and a good foretoken that his traits will be bal¬ 
anced, his heart pure, and his intellect sound when he enters 
upon adulthood. 

The child who has developed the capacity for shame should 
never be neglected; rather this and his discretion should be used 
as aids in his education. The first trait to take control of him will 
be greed for food; he is to be disciplined in this regard, so that, 
for instance, he picks up food only with his right hand, says ‘In 
the name of God’ when raising it, eats from that which is nearest 
to him, and does not start eating before others.® "^He should not 
stare at his food or at the other people present, neither should he 
bolt it, but should chew it properly; he should not eat one 
mouthful after another without pause, he should not get food on 
his hand or his clothes, and he should acquire the habit of some¬ 
times eating nothing but bread so that he does not think that the 
presence of other kinds of food is inevitable.^He should be 
made to dislike eating large quantities by being told that this is 

* According to Galen, the expressions of shame appear in the third year 
of life. (Rosenthal, Classical Heritage, 89.) 

® These practices being in conformity with the Prophetic Sunna. 
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the practice of animals, and by seeing other children reproached 
for overeating or praised for being well-mannered and moder¬ 
ate. He should be made to enjoy giving the best food to others, 
and encouraged to pay little heed to what he eats and to be con¬ 
tented with its coarser varieties. 

"^He should be encouraged to hke white rather than coloured 
or silk garments, and made firmly to believe that these latter are 
proper to women and to effeminate men, and that [true] men 
disdain them.^^ This should be repeatedly emphasised to him so 
that he dislikes and criticises the wearing by any child he sees of 
silken or coloured clothes. He should be protected from chil¬ 
dren who are accustomed to luxury and comfort, and to wearing 
expensive garments, and from mixing with all who would speak 
to him of such things and thereby make them seem fine in his 
eyes. For the child who is neglected in the early years of his 
growth will usually grow up to be ill-natured, dishonest, envi¬ 
ous, obstinate, inclined to theft, backbiting, and excessive 
chatter and laughter, and slyness and immorality, from all of 
which things he can be protected through a sound upbringing. 

Next he should be busy at school learning the Qur’an, the 
Traditions, and tales of devout men, so that love for the right¬ 
eous may take root in his heart.^ '^He should be preserved from 
those varieties of poetry which treat of lovers and passion,* and 
from the company of such men of letters as claim that these 
things are part of an elegant and sophisticated nature, for this 
would implant the seeds of corruption in his heart. Whenever a 
good trait or action manifests itself in the child he should be 
admired and rewarded with something which gives him joy, and 
should be praised in front of others; likewise, when once in a 
while he does something bad it is best to pretend not to notice 
and not to bring it to the attention of others (but never to reveal 
to him that it is something which others might be bold enough 

* Tusi (tr. Wickens, Nasirean Ethics, 168) names the poetry of Abu 
Nuwas and Imru’l-Qays as prime examples. 
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to do), particularly if the child himself has dihgendy endeav¬ 
oured to hide his action, for the exposure of such deeds may 
cause him to grow emboldened, until he no longer cares when 
they are made public. Should he repeat the action, he should be 
privately reproached and made to feel that it was a very serious 
thing,^ ^ and be told, ‘Beware of doing anything like this again,* 
or I shall tell others and you will be disgraced in front of them!’. 
He should not be spoken to at length every time, for this would 
accustom him to being blamed for his misdeeds, and destroy the 
effectiveness such words have upon his heart. A father should 
rather preserve the awe® in which the child holds his speech by 
reproaching him only sometimes: similarly the mother, when 
reproving him, should frighten him by [threatening to mention 
the matter to] his father. "^He should not be permitted to sleep by 
day, for this conduces to laziness, and should always be allowed 
to sleep at night, but not on a soft bed, which would prevent his 
members from growing tough. His body should not be 
allowed to grow fat," for this would make it hard for him to 
renounce self-indulgence; instead he should be habituated to 
rough bedding, clothing and food. 

'^He should also be prevented from doing anything secretly, 
for he will conceal things only when he believes them to be ugly, 
and if he is left to continue these practices he will grow used to 
doing ugly things.^" "^He should acquire the habit of walking, 
moving about and taking exercise for part of the day so that he is 
not overcome by idleness, and should be taught not to uncover 
his limbs or walk fast, and not to dangle his arms but to keep them 
close to his trunk.^'^ "^He must be forbidden to boast to his fel¬ 
lows about any of his parents’ possessions, whether these be 
money or property, or about anything he eats or wears, or about 
his tablet and pencase, and should become used to being modest, 
generous and mild in his speech to all with whom he 
associates. He should be prevented from accepting anything 
from other boys, if he is from a wealthy and powerful family, and 
be taught that it is honourable to give, and base and blameworthy 
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to take; while if his parents are poor he should be taught that 
greed and taking from others is a disgraceful and humiliating 
practice fit only for dogs, which wag their tails hoping for a 
morsel. 

"^Children should always be made to deem the love of gold 
and silver ^n unsightly thing, and should be warned in this regard 
even more vigorously than they are warned about snakes and 
scorpions, for the vice which consists in such a love is more 
dangerous to them (and to adults also) than poison.^ 

'^A child should be put in the practice of not spitting, yawning 
or wiping his nose in the presence of others, and taught not to 
turn his back to anyone, or to cross his legs, or lean his chin and 
support his head on his hand, for these practices indicate the 
presence of sloth.^”^ He should be taught how to sit, and be for¬ 
bidden to speak excessively, it being explained to him that this is 
a sign of impudence and the custom of children from low fami¬ 
lies. '^Making oaths of any sort, whether true or false, should be 
forbidden him, so that he never acquires this habit as a child. He 
should be put in the habit of never speaking before anyone else, 
and of speaking only in response to questions and in proportion 
to them, and of listening properly whenever an older person is 
speaking,^and rising [when he enters], and making a place for 
him and sitting facing him. He should be forbidden to speak 
loosely, or to curse or insult anyone, or to mingle with those 
who do such things, for these habits will inevitably be acquired 
should he fall in with bad company, the preservation from 
which is the very root and foundation of the education of chil¬ 
dren. '^If his teacher strikes him he should not cry out and sob, or 
seek anyone’s intercession, but should rather bear his punish¬ 
ment, and be told that to do so is a mark of courage and 
manhood, while to cry is the practice of slaves and women. 

After school, '^he should be allowed to play in a fashion 
which gives him some rest after his hard work in class, 
although he should not be allowed to grow exhausted.^'® To 
prevent a child from playing, and to fatigue him with constant 
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lessons, will cause his heart to die and harm his intelligence, 
and make life so hateful to him that he will cast around for 
some means of escape. 

’’He should be taught to obey his parents and his teacher, 
and all people who are older than himself, whether relations or 
not, and to look upon them with respect and admiration^“ and 
not to play in their presence. As he reaches the age of discre¬ 
tion he should not be excused the ritual ablutions and the 
Prayer, and should be told to fast for a few days during 
Ramadan, and should be prevented from wearing gold, silk or 
embroidered clothes. He should be taught about the limits* laid 
down by the Law, and put in fear of theft and unlawful gain, 
and also of lying, treachery, deceit,^" and all the other traits 
which tend to predominate among children. If he is brought 
up in this way, then as he approaches adulthood he will come 
to understand the reasons which underlie these things, and will 
be told that food is a means of maintaining health, and that its 
sole purpose is to enable man to gain strength for the worship 
of God (Great and Glorious is He!), and that this world is with¬ 
out reality, since it will not endure, and that death must bring 
its pleasures to an end, and that it is a place through which we 
pass but in which we cannot abide, unlike the Afterlife, in 
which we must abide and through which we cannot pass,^^ for 
death awaits us at every moment, and that therefore the intelli¬ 
gent and insightful man will lay up provisions in this world for 
his journey into the next so as to gain a high degree in the sight 
of God and abundant bliss in the Gardens of Heaven. If his 
upbringing was sound, then when he attains to maturity these 
ideas wiU have a powerful and wholesome effect which will 
leave an impress on his heart like an inscription on stone; had it 
been otherwise, so that the child had grown accustomed to 
play, boastfulness, rudeness and insolence, and greed for food, 
clothes and finery, his heart will shrink from accepting truth in 

* Ar. hudud, which may equally be rendered ‘canonical punishments’. 
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the manner of a field where crops wither because of its dry soil. 

It is the beginning which should be supervised carefully, for 
a child is a creature whose essence is receptive to both good 
and evil: it is only its parents who cause it to be disposed to one 
or the other. As the Prophet said, ‘Every child is bom with the 
sound natural disposition [fitra]: it is only his parents who make 
of him a Jew, a Christian or a Zoroastrian’.^^ 

Sahl ibn “^Abd Allah al-Tustari said, ‘When I was [only] three 
years old I used to say the midnight prayer, having watched my 
maternal uncle Muhammad ibn Suwar doing this. One day he 
said to me, ‘Do you not remember God, your Creator?’ and I 
asked, ‘How should I remember Him?’ ‘When you put on 
your bedclothes, say in your heart three times, without moving 
your tongue, “God is with me. God beholds me. God watches 
over me’’. This I did for several nights, telling him what I had 
done. Then he instmcted me to say the same words seven 
times each night, which I did, and then eleven times, upon 
which I felt a sweetness growing in my heart. When a year had 
passed, my uncle said to me, “Keep doing what I have told you 
until you enter your grave, for it will help you in this world 
and the next’’. I continued to do it for several years,^"* finding a 
sweetness within myself, until my uncle said, “Sahl! If God is 
with somebody, and beholds him and watches over him, can 
he then disobey Him? You should never do so’’. 

‘Now, it was a habit of mine to keep my own company, and 
when they sent me to school I said, “I am afraid that my con¬ 
centration will be lost”. But they made it a condition upon the 
schoolmaster that I should be with him and study for a certain 
period each day, and would then come back home. And so I 
went to school, where I memorised the Qur’an by the time I 
was six or seven years old. It was my practice to fast every day, 
my only nourishment for twelve years being from barley- 
bread. When I was thirteen I came across a question [which I 
could not answer], and asked my family to send me to Basra to 
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search for the answer to it there/ When I arrived, I asked the 
scholars of that city regarding it, but not one of them was able 
to provide me with a satisfactory response. I journeyed there¬ 
fore to 'Abbadan,'* where I met a man named Abu Habib 
Hamza ibn Abi 'Abd Allah al-^Abbadani, who was able to 
answer my question. I then stayed with him for a while, 
benefiting from his discourse and taking on some of his good 
manners, and then went back to Tustar.^ Now I restricted 
myself m the matter of food to buying for one dirham a mea- 
sure° of barley, which I would cause to be ground and baked, 
and of which I would eat one ounce [iiqiya] before dawn’ 
without any salt or other food, so that that one dirham sufficed 
me for a whole year. Then I resolved to fast for three days at a 
stretch, and then break my fast, and then for five days, and then 
seven, and at last twenty-five days. This I did for twenty years. 
Then I went out, and wandered in the earth for several more 
years, and then returned to Tustar, where I prayed aU night for 
as long as God willed.Said Ahmad, ‘I never saw him eat salt 
until he went to meet his Lord’.^^ 


The question, according to Ibn al-'Arabi (cited in flowering, Mystical 
Vtswn, 48 and Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, 407), was whether the heart 
Itself could prostrate. Qu^iayri interprets the story as an indication that 
mysticism solves the problems that theology is unable to answer, (flowering 
loc. cit.) 

Abbadan, then situated on an island between the estuaries of the 
igris and the Dugail (=Qarun) River, was the site of a retreat {ribaf) which 
was founded by the disciples of al-Hasan al-flasri (d. 110/728)’ (flowering, 

47 ). It was frequented by important figures of both exoteric and esoteric 
Islam. 

The home town of Sahl was located in IGiuzestan in south-western 
Iran. Cf J.H. Kramers, art. ‘Tustar’, in El, iv. 393-5. 

Ar.faraq, a large measure of grain, variously defined. (Cf Lane, 2385.) 


[ 22.11 ] 

An Exposition 

of the Requirements of Aspirancy, 
the Preliminaries to Spiritual Struggle, 
and the Progressive Induction 
of the Aspirant in Treading 
the Path of Discipline 

B e IT known unto you that the man who has in all certainty 
beheld the harvest of the Afterlife with his heart must needs 
aspire to [murid] it,'' and must long for it and foUow its ways, 
despising thereby the pleasures and delights which this world 
contains. For the man who has a bauble wiU lose all desire for it 
when he spies a precious gem, and wiU long to make an 
exchange. Lack of desire for the harvest of the Afterlife and the 
meeting with God (Exalted is He!) is the outcome of a lack of 
faith in God and in the Last Day. Now, I do not mean by ‘faith’ 
the ‘discourse of the soul’® and the movement made by the 
tongue when pronouncing the T wo Testimonies'^ in a way which 

* According to the Qur’an (xLii:2o), Whoever aspires to [yurid] the harvest 
of the Afterlife, We give him increase in its harvest; and whoso aspires to the harvest of 
the world, We give him thereof, and in the Afterlife he shall have no portion. Ghazali 
was not the first Sufi to find a Qur’anic derivation for the term murid, which 
we translate as ‘aspirant’. Qu^ayri (Risala, [ii.]433) tells us that it originates 
in the verse Do not repel those who call upon their Lord morning and night, aspiring 
to [yuriduna] His Face (vi:52). 

Ar. haditit al-nafs: the undirected flow of consciousness inside the soul. 
See Introduction, p.LXVii. 

^ These being ‘I testify that there is no deity save God’, and ‘I testify that 
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IS devoid of any sincerity or single-heartedness, for this would be 
equivalent to believing that the gem were better than the bauble 
while knowing its name alone, and not its reality. Such a believer 
will not renounce' the bauble, having grown accustomed to it, 
and will harbour no passionate yearning for the gem. 

Xhe obstacle which bars us from attaining to God is therefore 
our lack of wayfaring [suliik], and this in turn proceeds from a lack 
of aspirancy;* this being the result of an absence of faith, which is 
in turn the consequence of a lack of guides^ and of people who 
might remind one, and who know about God (Exalted is He!) 
and will lead one along the path to Him, who give men to realise 
the baseness and impermanence^ of this world and the great 
import and everlasting duration of the next. Mankind is in a state 
of heedlessness, having plunged into the desires of this world and 
fallen deep into slumber, and there is not a single scholar of the 
Faith who is working to arouse it from this plight. Should anyone 
happen to awake he wiU find himself incapable of foUowing the 
Path because of his ignorance; when he questions the scholars 
about it he finds them to be far removed from it and disposed 
instead towards their own whims.® Thus it is that weakness in 
aspirancy, ignorance of the Path, and the self-interested discours¬ 
es pronounced by the scholars, are the causes of the present 
absence of wayfarers on the Path of God (Exalted is He!). If the 
objective be veiled, the guide absent, worldly desire predomi- 

Muhammad is the Emissary of God’. The classical theologians held that the 
mere pronouncement of these words suffice to make a man a Mushm, and 
that, if accompanied by faith, they must lead him ineluctably to salvation. 
(Bayhaqi, Pttqad, 19-21; ^azali, Ihya’, 1. 103-11 [K. Qawa^id al-^aqa’id, fasl 
4, tr. Paris, Foundations, 99 - 135 ]; Nader, Systemephilosophique des Mu’tazila 
302-5.) 

* Ar. irdda. Apologies are offered to defenders of correct English for this 
neologism, which seems inescapable. For some definitions see our 
Introduction, p.Lxv. 

The Imam is here repeating his familiar disenchantment with the expo¬ 
nents of the formal learning of his day, whom he bitterly censured for their 
indifference to matters of the spirit. For instance, in the Biddya (p.78) he 
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nant and the seeker heedless, then attaining unto Him is an 
impossibility and the Paths must needs fall into desuetude.'^ But 
should it happen that a man awake, either of his own accord or by 
virtue of the activity of another, and aspire to [irdda] the com¬ 
merce'' and harvest of the Afterlife, he should be aware that there are 
diverse requirements which must be observed at the outset of 
aspirancy, and that there exists a place of refuge and a fortress 
within which he must defend himself if he is to be safe from those 
highwaymen who would obstruct him, and likewise that there 
are duties which he must perform while on his journey without 
cease. 

The requirements of aspirancy which must be observed per¬ 
tain to the lifting of the veil and the barrier which lies between 
one and the Truth.® For mankind has been deprived of the 
Truth by reason of a successive estabhshment of veils and the 
presence of a barrier on the Path. God (Exalted is He!) has said. 
And IVe have set a barrier before them and a barrier behind them, and 
have covered them so that they cannot see.^ Now, the ‘barrier’ which 
lies between the aspirant and the Truth is constituted of four 
things: wealth, status [jdh], imitation,'^ and sin. The veil of 
wealth can be lifted only by divesting oneself of it so that no 


teaches that ‘whoever associates with the jurists [mutafaqqiha] of the age will 
have a nature overmastered by disputation and ostentatious argument, and 
will find silence hard to bear, since the evil scholars [^ulamd’ al-su’] have made 
him believe that merit lies in these things, and that the ability to argue and 
debate is the praiseworthy thing. Flee from them, therefore, as you would flee 
from a lion, and know that ostentatious argument brings contempt from both 
God and mankind.’ 

* A not uncommon Qur’anic image which describes man’s salvific 
‘transaction’ with his Creator: God has purchased from the believers their wealth 
and their souls, that Heaven might be theirs (Q. ix:iii; cf also Q. xxxv:29; 
Lxi:io; ii:i6). 

® Ar. al-Haqq, which also bears the meaning of‘reality’, and ‘God’. 

Ar. taqlid, here used in the sense of adherence to a school of thought 
through imitation of others rather than through experience or intellectual 
conviction. Elsewhere Ghazali tells us that a righteous man may be denied 
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more than the necessary quantity thereof remains. For as long as 
a man retains a single dirham to which his heart inclines he will 
be tied to it and veiled from God. The veil of status is only lifted 
by distancing oneself from such circumstances as reinforce it, 
and through modesty, a preference for obscurity, fleeing from 
things which might cause one’s name to be mentioned, and 
doing things which repel the hearts of others. As for the veil of 
imitation, this can only be removed by renouncing one’s fanati¬ 
cism for the school of thought [ma^hab] to which one 
subscribes, whichever this may be, and by believing that ‘there 
is no deity but God,’ and that ‘Muhammad is the Emissary of 
God with true faith, and by striving to render one’s sincerity 
genuine by dismissing all objects of worship apart from God 
(Exalted is He!), the most powerful such object being one’s 
desire.* When a man has done this the true nature of the doc¬ 
trine which he had received through imitation will be 
disclosed, and this disclosure should be sought by means of spir¬ 
itual strife, not through disputation.® Should a fanatical 
devotion to some doctrinal position so dominate him that he 
has no space in his heart for any other thing, then this hkewise 
will become a tie and a veil, since it is not a requirement of aspi- 

spiritual unveiling by reason of a dogma he had held since the time he 
acquired it by imitation in childhood through holding a good opinion [of his 
teachers]; this will form a barrier between him and the reality of God, and 
prevent the unveiling in his heart of anything which conflicts with what he 
had accepted through imitation. This is a great veil, which has veiled most 
theologians {mutakallimin) and people who are fanatics for schools of thought; 
nay, even the majority of the righteous who contemplate the kingdom of the 
heaven and the earth. {Ihyd’, iii. 12 [fC. ’^Ajd’ib al-qalb, Bayan madial al-qalbj; cf. 
above. p.Lxvi.) For ^azali’s use of the term see Poggi, Un Classko della 
Spiritualita Musulmana, 138-152; Watt, Muslim Intellectual, 164-5. 

Cf Q.xlv:23: Have you seen him that takes his desire to be his god? 

In the Munqi^ (PP- 35 - 44 )> Ghazali has already explained at length how 
ratiocination alone cannot lead man to metaphysical truth. Cf also Ihyd’, i. 

21 {K. al-^Ilm, bab 2, Bayan ‘ilm ... fard kifaya); iv. 212 (K. al-Tawhid, Bayan 
haqiqat al-tawhid). 
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rancy that one adhere to any particular school of thought.* As 
regards the matter of sin, this constitutes a veil which can only 
be removed through repentance, the renunciation of wrongdo¬ 
ing, a resolute intention never to repeat any transgression one 
might have committed, genuine sorrow over past sins, and 
making reparations and giving satisfaction to those with whom 
one had disputed.® For the man who does not soundly repent 
and renounce the visible sins, and yet wishes to have discovered 
to him the secrets of religion through unveiling, is Uke the one 
who has not learnt Arabic but who nonetheless wishes to dis¬ 
cover the secrets and the true interpretation of the Qur’an. For 
in order to interpret the obscure passages^ of the Book it is 
incumbent first to learn its tongue, whereupon one may pro¬ 
ceed to its secret mysteries; likewise is it necessary to adhere in a 
proper fashion both at the commencement and the conclusion 
[of the Path] to the external forms of the Law, whereby one 
may be enabled to progress to its secrets and its depths. 

When these four requirements [of repentance] are satisfied, 
and when a man has stripped himself of his wealth and reputa¬ 
tion, he wiU be as one who has purified himself and made the 
ritual ablutions so as to remove the state of ritual defilement and 

* This advice is drawn almost verbatim from the Risdla of al-Qu^iayri, 
who explains that ‘it is an ugly thing for an aspirant to adhere to one of the 
schools of thought (ma^dhib) which are not attachedto Sufism’, a reference 
to some of the competing theological ahgnments of the day. Qushayri goes 
on to explain that since the Sufi 'w/ama' are the most accomplished expo¬ 
nents of all the Islamic sciences, the novice has no need of sitting with 
anyone else. {Risdla, 731, 734.) See Introduction, p.Lxvi. 

® These are the conditions of repentance set out in the book devoted to 
the subject in the Ihyd’; see iv. 30-8 (mkn 3, fi tamam al-tawba wa-^iurutiha 
..., tr. Gramhch, Lehre, 85-102). 

^ A reminder of the eternal vahdity of the Sacred Law. The overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of classical Sufi writers assume loyalty to the exoteric norms of 
Islam as a matter of course; not out of dissimulation (as an older school of 
European writers has tended to assume), but as a sincere expression of their 
faith that Sufism was the culmination of Islam. (Cf Mole, 22-6.) As Ghazali 
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become fit for the Prayer, whereupon he needs an imam to lead 
him; in like wise the aspirant needs a Shaykh whom he will fol¬ 
low under every circumstance to guide him to the Straight Path. 
For the road of religion is obscure, and the ways of the devil many 
and manifest, so that whosoever has no Shaykh to guide him^ 
must needs be led by the devil to his own paths. A man who sets 
out alone and with no guide along the dangerous roads which lie 
across a desert has exposed himself to grave peril, and will be 
lured to destruction. Similarly, someone who treats his soul by 
himself is like a tree which grows without husbandry, which 
must soon dry up; even should it survive for a while and put out 
leaves, yet will it not bear fruit.* The aspirant’s safe refuge, these 
four requirements having been fulfilled, is his ^aykh; let him 
therefore hold fast to him in the way that a blind man might 
clutch his guide on a riverbank, putting himself entirely in his 
hands and never contravening his instructions whether in the 
matter of his regular religious duties or of anything else. He 
should leave nothing outside the compass of his aspirancy, since 
he must know that he would benefit more even from a mistake of 
his Shaykh (were he to make one)'' than from any correct opin¬ 
ion or act which might proceed from his own soul. 

When a man has found such a refuge it is incumbent upon the 
person he has found to protect him and keep him safe in an 
impregnable fortress from which the highwaymen will be 
repulsed. This fortress is built of four things: solitude, silence, 
hunger and sleeplessness. For it is the aspirant’s purpose to mend 
his heart that he might behold therewith his Lord and be fit for 


states very firmly: ‘Whoever claims that the Reality {baqiqa) contradicts the 
law {^arta), or that the inward {bdtin) invalidates the outward (zahir), is 
closer to unbelief than faith.’ {Ihyd’, 1.89 [K.QawdHd al-"aqa‘id, fasl 2; tr. 
Paris, Foundations, 38].) 

^ Unlike the Prophets, the Sufi masters are not inerrant (ma'^sum). But 
they may be mahfuz; that is, protected from persistence in sin, although 
small faults may sometimes proceed from them. (Qu^ayri, Risdla, 665, 743; 
Ghazali, Ayyuhd, 130; and p. 173A below.) 
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His proximity. Hunger reduces the quantity of blood in the 
heart, and lightens its coloration, whereby will it be illuminated 
and the fat which is around it melted away, thus rendering it ten¬ 
der, which thing is the key to unveiling just as its hardness is the 
source of the veil. When the volume of blood in the heart is 
reduced, the paths available to the enemy wiU be straitened, for 
his courses lie in the veins, which are full of desires.*^Jesus (upon 
whom be peace) once said, ‘O assembly of disciples! Make your 
bellies hungry, that haply your hearts may behold your Lord!’'° 
And Sahl ibn ‘^Abd Allah al-Tustari said, ‘The AbdaD only 
attained their degree through four attributes: hungering the 
belly, sleeplessness, silence, and isolation from men’." The 
benefit yielded by hunger to the illumination of the heart is an 
obvious thing to which experience attests; the method of 
progress therein shall be expounded in the Book of Breaking the 
Two Desires. 

Sleeplessness also clears, purifies and illuminates the heart. 
When this is added to the clarity brought about by hunger 
the heart will be as a shining star,'^ and a polished mirror in 
which the beauty of the Truth blazes, so that a man comes 
to behold the exalted degrees of the Afterlife and the vileness 
and vices of the world, at which his turning away from this 
world in favour of the next will be complete. Sleeplessness is 
also a consequence of hunger, for it is impossible to stay 

^ As suggested in the well-known badith: ‘The devil courses in man with 
the blood’ {Ma’thur, n. 374; ‘Ajluni, 221; Rasd’il Ikhwdn al-sqfa, i. 364); 
expounded in Muhasibi, Masd’ilfi’l-zubd, 83!?, Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, x. 272 
(al-Junayd), Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis, 33-5, and Ibn ‘Arabi, Futiibat, ii. 248. Cited 
again below, p.iii. 

® The forty ‘apotropean’ saints who, although hidden, direct the world’s 
spiritual activity. When one dies, his (or her) place is taken by another. 
Ranked above them, it is often held, there are seven abrar, four awtdd, three 
nuqabd’ and one qu(b. AH are in continual communication and agreement. 
(Cf. Makki, Qut, i. 109; Hujwiri, 214; Massignon, Essai, 132-4; Passion, i. 
26-8;Jabre, Lexique, 23.) 
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awake at night on a full stomach. Sleep hardens and deadens 
the heart, unless, that is, it be done only in that amount 
which is needful, when it will conduce to the unveiling of 
the secrets of the Unseen. It has been said, describing the 
Abdal, that they eat only what they need, sleep only when 
overcome, and speak only when necessary.Said Ibrahim al- 
Khawwas (may God have mercy upon him), ‘Seventy 
Truthful Saints have agreed that abundant sleep is the result of 
drinking water in abundance.’ 

As for silence, this is faciUtated by isolation. However, the 
man who isolates himself by entering a retreat [^alwa] cannot 
help seeing the person who brings him his food and drink and 
who arranges his other affairs. He should therefore speak to 
him no more than is necessary, for speech distracts the heart, 
which is possessed of a tremendous greed for it since it is made 
relaxed thereby, and finds it a burdensome thing to apply itself 
exclusively to contemplation and the remembrance of God. 
Silence brings about a fecundity of the intellect, conduces to 
scrupulousness [wara'^], and instructs one in piety.'' 

The advantage of entering a retreat® is that it dispels distrac¬ 
tions and enables one to control one’s hearing and vision, 
which are the entrance-halls of the heart, in the manner of a 
lake into which foul and turbid'^ water pours from the rivers of 
the senses: the purpose of spiritual discipline is to empty this 
lake of the water and the mud which it carried in with it, so that 
from the bottom of the lake clean and pure water might well 
up. How could such water be removed from the lake when 
these rivers continue to open into it, so that the water is con¬ 
stantly renewed even more rapidly than it can be drained away? 

* The advantages of holding one’s tongue are explored in detail else¬ 
where in the Ihyd’ (ni. 92-142; K. Ajat al-lisdn). 

® Another ‘book’ (ii. 197-217: K. Adah al-^uzla) of the Ihyd’ is consecrat¬ 
ed to the advantages and disadvantages attaching to the practice of 
withdrawal from the world. Cf. also Introduction, p.xxix above. 
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Whence is there no alternative to controlling the senses and 
preserving them from all save that which cannot be avoided. 
This can only be effected by going into a retreat in a darkened 
room,"^ or, if no such place is available, then by pulling up one’s 
shirt so as to wrap the head in it, or by covering oneself with 
some other garment. At such times one may hear the call of the 
True God and behold the glory of the Lordly Presence.® Do 
you not see that the Summons to God’s Emissary (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) reached him while he was in this 
state, so that it was said, O thou wrapped one in thy raimentP and 
O thou wrapped one in thy cloak 

These four things constitute a shield and fortress with the aid 
of which one may deflect the passing things [^awarid] which 
block the path. Having done this, a man may then devote him¬ 
self to treading it. This can only be achieved by travelling over 
the hills through which it passes, the highest of which are those 
attributes of the heart which are occasioned by one’s inclination 
towards the world. Some of these are higher than others, and 
are to be overcome in a particular order, namely, that one 
should address oneself to the easier ones first, which will then 
help one to overcome the rest.®^ By these ‘attributes’ I refer to 
the inward realities of the attachments which one [ostensibly] 
severed at the outset of one’s aspirancy, and also their effects (by 
which I mean wealth, reputation, love of the world, turning 
towards created things, and the yearning for sin): for one must 
empty one’s inward aspect of these effects just as one divested 
one’s outward of their visible causes. Although a protracted 
effort is required for this, it does differ in accordance with cir¬ 
cumstance: some people have been preserved from some of 

® At. al-hadrat al-rubiibiya: God as perceived by the gnostics through 
kashf. Cf. Ihyd’, iii. 13 (K. "Ajd’ib al-qalb, Bayan ma^al al-qalb); Jabre, 
Lexique, 67. 

® In a celebrated incident of his biography, he had received one of the 
earliest revelations while in this condition. (See e.g. Baydawi, 766 and 769; 
and, for an English account. Lings, Muhammad, 48.) 
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these attributes, and must therefore labour for a shorter time. 

We have already mentioned that the path of struggle compris¬ 
es the opposing of one’s desire and the disobedience of all the 
whims which may arise with regard to each dominant attribute of 
the aspirant s soul. W^hen these things have been destroyed, or 
weakened by virtue of struggle, whereby not a single attachment 
remains, he must unceasingly occupy his heart with some form of 
remembrance and prevent it from engaging in any great variety 
of outward spiritual activities, restricting himself instead to the 
obligatory and regular supererogatory prayers. He should be per¬ 
forming only one spiritual activity, which is the kernel and fruit 
of all such acts: holding his heart to the remembrance of God 
(Exalted is He!), having emptied it of the remembrance ofall else. 
Yet he may not busy himself with this for as long as his heart 
remains turned to its worldly ties. 

Al~Shibll once said to al-Husari, *If, from one Friday when 
you pay me a visit to the next, there should occur to your heart 
anything but the remembrance of God, then you are forbidden 
to visit me.’^° Such dedication can come about only when a 
man s aspirancy is true and his heart so overmastered by the love 
of God that he becomes like a passionate lover who has one con¬ 
cern alone.'' When he arrives at this state the Shay^ will require 
him not to leave the lodge [zauHya],^ where he will stay on his 

Zabidi (vii. 374) quotes here al-Rudhbari’s definition of irada: ‘a pain 
in the heart, a passion in the mind, and a commotion in the soul’. The emo¬ 
tional intensity experienced by the beginner on the Way, generated both by 
his renunciation of old habits and by the appearance of the first gleams of the 
spiritual realities, is a favourite theme of Sufi literature, and of poetry in par¬ 
ticular. 

By Ghazali s time, Sufi groups had begun to gather in their own meet¬ 
ing houses, where certain novices would reside, and which would also be 
places for regular assemblies of‘lay’ members, who would attend sessions of 
the invocation of God in the presence of the Shayldi. (See Schimmel, 
Dimensions, 231-4; E. Levi-Provenfal, art. ‘Zawiya’, in El, iv. 1220; Babs 
Mala, ‘The Sufi Convent’.) 
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own, and be served by someone deputed to provide him with 
small quantities of licit food (for the religious path is founded on 
licit food).'' The Shaykh wiU teach him a certain with 

which he should occupy his tongue and his heart. He should sit 
and say, for example, ‘Allah, Allah, Allah,’ or ‘Subhdn Allah, 
Subhdn Allah ,or such other phrases as his Shaykh may deem 
appropriate,” and persist in them until his tongue ceases to move 
and the phrase remains as though pronounced by it, but without 
the tongue moving at all.^' Then he should continue until even 
the effect of the phrase disappears from the tongue and its form 
alone abides in the heart. He should next persevere until the form 
and letters of the phrase are erased from his heart while the reality 
of its meaning remains therein, is present with it, and prevails in it 
entirely.'^ The heart will then be empty ofall else, since whenever 
it is preoccupied with some matter it will be void of aU others, 
whatever these might be; therefore when it is occupied with the 
remembrance of God, which is its true function, wiU it needs faU 
empty of aU other things. 

'' The importance of nourishing the body, which is connected in a subtle 
fashion with the spirit which pervades it, on halal sustenance, that is, food and 
drink whose origin is demonstrably lawful, is routinely stressed in the Sufi lit¬ 
erature. For instance, Abu Yazid, cited in Sahlaji’s K. al-Nur (published in 
Badawi, ^afahdt, 168): ‘The concern of the ascetic [zcihid] is not to eat, while 
the concern of the gnostic [‘arif ] is what to eat’. It is adcfressedby Ghazali in the 
K. al-Halal wa’l-haram ofthe Ihyd’ (n. 79-138). See also note Aon p. 133 below; 
cf. alsoBayhaqi, Seventy-Seven Branches of Faith, tr. Murad, 30-5. 

® Here, any set formula by which God is recalled and invoked. 

Meaning, ‘Glorious/Transcendant is God!’ For the use of this formula 
in Ghazali’s Sufism see Ihyd’, i. 269-71 [K. al-Adhkar, Fadilat al-tasbih), tr. 
Nakamura [2nd ed.], 15-20); for its interpretation see Nakamura, 115, and 
references there given. 

” Other such phrases are listed by Ghazali in the K. al-A^kar, passim; cf. 
also Ihyd’, iv. 71 {K. al-Sabr, rukn i, Bayan hadd al-shukr; tr. Gramlich, Lehre, 
182). 

® Ghazali has here given a brief summary of the doctrine of the three 
degrees oiMkr, for which see Nakamura, xxvi. 
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At this time he should guard his heart against whisperings and 
notions^' connected with the world, and against the recollections 
it holds of his former circumstances and those of other men. For 
whenever it concerns itself with such things, even for a moment, 
it is guilty of remissness: this is something he should therefore 
strive diligendy to avoid. When he repels all such whisperings 
and returns his soul to the phrase, certain other whisperings may 
emerge from the phrase itself: about its nature, about what we 
mean by the word ‘Allah,’ and for what reason He is a god and is 
to be worshipped, so that notions come to him which open a 
gateway into thought.® The devil may whisper to him things 
which constitute disbelief, or heresy [bid^a]; however, insofar as 
he is repelled by these and strives to extirpate them from his heart, 
will they do him no harm. 

Passing notions may be divided into two categories. There are 
those concerning which one knows for certain that God is far 
exalted above what they purport, but which are cast by the devil 
into the heart and made to run in the consciousness: to these one 
must pay no heed, but should rather rush fearfully back to the 
remembrance of God, and pray humbly that He should drive 
them away. As God has said: And if a whisper from the devil come to 
you, then seek refuge in God. Truly, He is Hearing, Knowing. And 
those who are Godfearing, should a suspicion from the devil trouble them, 
remember God,^ and behold, they see [Secondly,] there are those 

For these wasawis and ^awafir, see Introduction, lxvii. 

® Thought (Jikr) is hardly discouraged by ^azali, as we will shortly dis¬ 
cover; this passage is simply a warning against the Satanic insinuations and 
poor concentration common at a certain stage of the Path. 

^ At: ta^akkarii, which Bell renders as ‘recollect themselves’. (The 
Qur’an Translated, i. 157.) Asad (The Message of the Qur’an, 235) has ‘bethink 
themselves [of Him]’, while Suyuti and Mahalli (Jalalayn, on this verse), sug¬ 
gest ‘remember [His punishment and reward]’. 

For a Sufi interpretation of the entire verse see Muhasibi, Masd’il Ji’l- 
zuhd, 67-8; also Ihya’, x. in (K. ‘Ajd’ib al-qalb, Bayan majami‘ aw§af al-qalb), 
where Ghazali uses it as a proof-text to estabhsh that purifies the heart. 
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which give rise to doubts. These the aspirant should put before 
his Shaykh (just as he should put before him every state which he 
discovers in his heart, whether this be lassitude, zeal, inclination 
to some attachment, or sincerity in his aspirancy, and hide these 
things from others so that no other man comes to know of them). 
His Shaykh will then look into his state and study his intelligence 
and perceptiveness. If he discovers that were he to leave the as¬ 
pirant and enjoin him to think he would spontaneously come to 
understand the truth, then he should induce him to think, and 
instruct him to use his mind constandy until such light is cast into 
his heart as wiU unveil this to him. However, should he know 
that the aspirant is not sufficiently strong for such a practice he 
will simply restore to him his certainty in his doctrine by means of 
such admonitions and proofs acceptable to his understanding as 
his mind may bear.^^ 

The Shaykh should be kind and gentle with him, for it is these 
things which constitute the deadly traps and hazardous places 
which lie along the Path. Many an aspirant has busied himself with 
self-discipline only to be overcome with some unsound imagining 
which he proved unable to renounce, so that the Path became 
blocked for him and he occupied himself with a vain and distract¬ 
ing idleness, and followed the way of antinomianism [ibdha], 
which leads to complete destruction.* A man who devotes himself 

* Ibaha is the term for an attitude of indifference to the revealed law, 
a position, as stated above, p.Syc, which was evidently repugnant to 
mainstream Sufism. 

In the Ihya’, Ghazali speaks of three main types of ibaha known to him. 
Firsdy, there is the man who claims that since God can have no need of his 
works, these may therefore be dispensed with. Secondly, there is he who 
asserts that acts of worship and self-purification have no effect on the soul, and 
hence may as well be abandoned. Thirdly, and most dangerously, there is he 
who claims that when the love of God supplants every other love in the heart, 
the legal obligations and interdictions can no longer be of value. AH of these 
people, Ghazali writes, have been led astray by the devil, because they have 
undertaken acts of spiritual disciphne without the benefit of sufficient knowl¬ 
edge, or the guidance of an authentic and knowledgeable Shaykh. (Ihya’, iii. 
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to remembrance^'^ and to fending off distracting attachments from 
his heart will necessarily be exposed to such thoughts as these. It is 
as though he had boarded a ship for a dangerous voyage; if he 
arrives safely he will be one of the kings of the Faith, while should 
he make a mistake he will most certainly go to perdition. It was for 
this reason that the Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said, ‘Follow the religion of old women! By this he 
meant taking the fundamentals of faith and the exoteric doctrine 
by imitation [taqlid], and busying oneself with good works; for to 
diverge from this is a thing perilous indeed. Therefore has it been 
said that it is vital that the Shaykh look inside [yatafarras] his as¬ 
pirant,® and, ifhe find him to be neither intelligent nor perceptive, 
yet solidly rooted in the exoteric doctrine, should not occupy him 
with remembrance and meditation, but should rather cause him 

348-9 [K Dhamm aUGhumr, jinf 3].) For more on ibaha, see Hujwiri, 312; 
Qushayri, Risala, 117; ^azali, Musta?hm, in; Muhasibi, Masa’ilfi’l-zuhd, 
70; Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis, 463-9; ((^ubukfu, ^uphecilik, 51; Massignon, Passion, 
III. 207. 

There exists a work known as the Rejutation of the Ibahiya, {al-Radd ^ald al- 
ibahiya), which is often ascribed to Ghazali, and has been edited and 
translated into German by Otto Pretzl as an authentic ^azalian composi¬ 
tion. Its provenance has been seriously questioned, however, by Badavw 
{Mu’allajdt, 467-8). 

A well-known proverb intended to encourage simplicity and sincerity 
in faith. (Suyufi, Durar, 136.) 

Tafarrus, the practice of firdsa, refers to ‘knowing the noble aspects of 
the soul by [noticing] the dispositions of the body [‘body language’], so that 
they said: The face and the eye are the mirrors of the heart”.’ {Ihyd’, iv. 91 
[K’. al-$abr, mkn 2, Bayan haqiqat al-ni'ma; tr. Gramlich, Lehre, 226].) 
Elsewhere, ^azali explains the more supernatural and telepathic aspects of 
this art {Ihyd, in. 20-2 [fC. ^Ajd’ib al-qalb, Bayan shawahid al-shaf ...]), 
which enable the Shaykh to look within the soul of his disciple by virtue of a 
light granted his own heart by God. Cf fiirther Kalabadhi, tr. Arberry, 8, 
132; Ansari Harawi, Mandzil, 136-8; Qushayri, Risdla, 480-93; ‘^Abbadi, 
Mandqib, 127-31; Corbin, Avicenna, 296n. The definitions ofjabre (Lexique, 
221) are insufficient, reducing^rasa to a mere art of physiognomic divination 
without the deployment of any higher spiritual perception. 
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to persevere in exoteric works and the well-known duties of reli¬ 
gion, and make him serve those who have divested themselves of 
aU things but meditation, so that he gains from the blessing of their 
company. For a man who is unable to participate in the front lines 
ofbattle in the Jihad should provide water for the warriors and look 
after their mounts, that he might be resurrected on the Day of 
Arising in their company and be included in their blessedness even 
had he not attained to their degree. 

An aspirant who has devoted himself to remembrance and 
meditation [Jikr] may be divided from the Path by many things, 
such as self-satisfaction, ostentation, or joy at the states which are 
unveiled to him, and at the initial charismata [awd’il al-kardmdt]f 
To the extent that he pays attention to such things, so that his soul 
is occupied^'* with them, he will be caused to slacken or^’ stop 
altogether in his wayfaring on the Path. He should instead keep to 
his [directed] condition all his life in the manner of a thirsty man 
whose craving for water would not be slaked by whole oceans 


^ A frequent and grave hazard. So powerful is the impact of a supernatu¬ 
ral event on the consciousness that God may distinguish thereby the true 
from the false saints. The former are made ‘all the more humble, submissive, 
fearful and lowly towards God, and the more contemptuous of themselves,’ 
while the latter ‘imagine that they are miracles which they have merited by 
their actions’ (Kalabadhi, tr. Arberry, 59). 

‘A man once came to Sahl al-Tustari, and said; Abu Muhammad, some¬ 
times when I perform the ablution for ritual prayer {soldi), the water flows 
from my hands and forms into a rod of gold and a rod of silver. Sahl said to 
him: My friend, you know that boys when they weep are given a rattle to 
keep them busy. So watch out what you are doing’. (Tustari, Tafsir, 46, cited 
in Bowering, 84.) 

Cf Abu Yazid: ‘It is not remarkable for someone to walk on water. There 
are many people who walk on water who are not of the least value in God’s 
sight.’ (Cited by Sahlaji [Badawi, ^afahdt, 172].) 

For the question of kardmdt generally, a phenomenon acknowledged by 
both the falsafa and Sunni orthodoxy but distinguished carefully from that of 
the mufzdt (miracles worked by prophets), see, for instance, Hujwiri, 218- 
35; Antes, Prophetenwunder, 32-4; Gardet, Pensee, 183-4; idem. La 
Connaissance Mystique, 49-52; Andrae, 88-9; Massignon, Passion, 1. 291-5. 
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were they to be poured over him. Thus should he continue, 
making use of his capital, which is isolation from creation in order 
to be with the T rue God,^* and living in a state of retreat. 

An itinerant dervish once said, ‘I asked one of those Abdal^ 
who have isolated themselves from mankind how one attains to 
realisation. And he replied, “Be in this world as though a 
wayfarer.’”® On another occasion he said, ‘I asked him to tell me 
of an action through which I would find my heart to be in God’s 
presence at all times, and he told me, “Do not look at mankind, 
for to look at mankind brings darkness [to the heart].” “I cannot 
avoid doing so, I told him. “Then do not listen to what they 
say,”he said, “for their words induce a hardness [in the heart].” “I 
cannot avoid doing so,” I said. And then he told me, “Do not 
have any dealings with them, for to do so brings disharmony.” “I 
live amongst them,” I said, “and cannot renounce my dealings 
with them.” “Then do not feel calm in their presence,” he said, 
“for this leads to destruction.” “That is the basis [of my happi¬ 
ness],” I remarked. And he said, “An astonishing thing it is that 
you would have! You look at the heedless, listen to the ignorant, 
deal with the idle, and still hope that you will find your heart to 
be in God’s presence at all times! Such a thing can never be”.’^® 

The final purpose of self-discipline, then, is to find one’s heart 
constantly in the presence of God. This it will only be able to 
attain when by virtue of long inward strife^® it has been 
emptied of all else. When the heart comes into God’s presence, 
the glory of the Lordly Presence will stand unveiled before it, and 
the True God will become manifest to it, and from the 
subtle effusions of His mercy will appear a thing which it is 
forbidden to describe, or which rather cannot be compassed by 
any description at all.*^ 

When some part of this has been unveiled to the aspirant the 

'' For the abdal see note b on p.89 above. 

Be in this world as though a wayfarer’ is a well-known saying of the 
Prophet (Bukhari, Riqaq, 3). 

See Introduction, p.LXviii. 
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greatest barrier for him is to speak about it, whether as advice or as 
part of a sermon. For the soul will find intense pleasure in this, 
which will induce him to think about how to express what he has 
seen in an attractive way, and how to set it in the correct order, and 
how to adorn it with stories and supporting texts from the Qur’an 
and the Traditions, and how to make his discourse eloquent so 
that the hearts of others may incline to it. The devil may well 
deceive him into thinking that he is thereby bringing life to the 
hearts of the dead, who are heedless of God (Great and Glorious is 
He!), and teU him that ‘You are a mediator between God and 
man, whom you call to Him. Y ou yourself have no interest in the 
matter, neither does your soul find any delight therein.’ The 
devil’s ruse is exposed when there appear among such a man’s 
associates people whose discourse is finer and more lucid than his 
own, and who are more able to attract the hearts of the common¬ 
alty, so that if his motive had been the desire for a responsive 
audience, the scorpion of envy wiU stir within him, while had it 
truly been a desire to call the bondsmen of God to His Straight 
Path, then will he be possessed by exceeding joy, and declare, 
‘Praised be God, Who has supported and aided me with someone 
who shares my burden in the reform of His bondsmen!’ This is 
like the case of someone who—for example—is obliged by the 
Law to carry a man who had died in poverty to his place ofburial, 
and who is joined by someone who helps him; he will rejoice at 
this, and wiU not feel any envy of his assistant. The 
people of heedlessness are themselves dead, while those who 
deliver religious discourses wake them up and give them life. 
Therefore, when they are numerous there obtains ease and mutu¬ 
al support, which is something which ought to inspire rejoicing. 
(Such a thing, however, is exceedingly rare.) Therefore the aspi¬ 
rant should be on his guard against such notions, for they are the 
greatest artifices the Devil possesses in blocking the Path for those 
to whom its initial stages have been discovered.* 

* The dangers of speaking in public are examined in Muhasibi, Masd’ilfi 
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A preference for the life of this world is man’s dominant trait: 
God (Exalted is He!) has said, Yet do you prefer the life of this world, 
while the Afterlife is finer and more lasting.^^ Then He states that evil 
IS an ancient part of human nature, and that this was mentioned in 
the earlier scriptures; This was in the former scrolls; even the scrolls of 
Abraham and MosesT 

In this wise, then, is the method by which the aspirant should 
be progressively disciplined and trained until he comes to the 
encounter with God (Exalted is He!). The details of self-discipline 
as these are to be applied to each trait of character shaU be set forth 
in due course. The most powerful of these are the desires associat¬ 
ed with eating, sexuality and speech, and also anger, which is like 
an army set up for the protection of the desires. To the extent that 
a man loves and takes pleasure in his greed and his lust he will love 
the things of this world. And these, in turn, he can only acquire 
properly when he has money and a reputation, which lead him on 
to pride, self-satisfaction and authonty. When he reaches this state 
his soul wiU not permit him any renunciation of the world, and he 
will hold fast to those aspects of religion which involve leadership, 
and will be overcome by self-delusion. 

Having presented these two books,'' we must, God willing, 
now complete the ‘Quarter of the Destructive Vices’ with eight 
further Books. These shaU be as follows; a Book on Breaking the 
Two Desires (of Gluttony and of Sexual Desire); a Book on the 
Faults of the Tongue;^^ a Book on the Subjugation of Anger 
Rancour and Envy;34 a Book on the Condemnation of the 
World, which will detail the deceptions which it contains; a Book 

a^mal al-quluh, 133-9. Perhaps the most famous instance of a Sufi declining to 
speak publicly is that of Junayd, who only changed his mind when the 
Prophet himself appeared to him in a dream, and instructed him to do so 
(Hujwiri, 129). 

The present work, and the Book of Expounding the Wonders of the Heart 
which immediately precedes it, which is summarised below, 233-243. 
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on Subjugating the Love of Money, and the Condemnation of 
Avarice; a Book on the Condemnation of Ostentation and the 
Love of Status; a Book on the Condemnation of Pride and Self- 
Satisfaction; and a Book on the Sources of Self-Delusion." When 
we have discussed these destructive vices and expounded the 
ways in which they may be cured, our purpose in writing this 
Quarter shall, God willing, have been satisfied. For our discourse 
in the first Book® constituted an explanation of the attributes of 
the heart, which is the place of origin of the destructive vices and 
the saving virtues, while this second Book is an overall indication 
of the way by which the traits of character may be refined and the 
diseases of the heart cured. God willing, these traits shall be treated 
in a more detailed fashion in the forthcoming Books. 

Here concludes, with praises to God, and by His aid and good 
providence, the Book of Disciplining the Soul and Refining the 
Character. God willing, it shall be followed by the Book of Breaking 
the Two Desires. Praised be God Alone. May He bless our Master 
Muhammad, his Family and Companions, and His every chosen 
bondsman on earth and in heaven. My success is from God alone; 
upon Him do I rely, and unto Him do I repent.^i 


" Ar. ghurur, a difficult word to translate. Asin (Espiritualidad, 1. 458) sug¬ 
gests ‘ilusion espiritual’, which conveys the intention quite well. Ghurur 
denotes an attitude of beguilement, illusion, vainglory, temptation, self-satis¬ 
faction, distraction: a vice which turns man aside from the quest for God. 

® On the Wonders of the Heart. 
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THE 

BOOK OF BREAKING 
THE TWO DESIRES 

Being the Third Book 
of the Quarter of Mortal Vices 

[prologue] 

In the Name of God, Most Compassionate and Merciful 

P RAISED BE GOD, in His glory and height the sole 
possessor of majesty, Who is worthy to be praised, 
hallowed, extolled and exalted above all comparison; 
Who is ever Just in His judgements and decrees; 
Gracious without cause in His blessings and gifts; Who has 
taken it upon Himself to protect His bondsman in his every 
provenance and course; and Who does grant to him more than 
is his need, and even that which fulfills his hopes. For He it is 
that guides and leads him, slays and quickens him, heals him 
when he ails, strengthens him when he weakens, guides him to 
His obedience until He is well-pleased with him, feeds and 
waters him,' protects him from perishing and preserves him, 
and by means of food and drink safeguards him from his death 
and destruction. With Uttle nourishment strengthens He him^ 
and makes him content, so that the courses of Satan’s assails are 
straitened, and he subjugates thereby the desires^ of his soul 
which makes war on him. Wherefore, having warded off its 
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evil, does he worship his Lord, and hold Him in fear and piety. 

Then has He bestowed upon him. such things as give him 
delectation and delight, and has abundantly aroused induce¬ 
ments in him and reinforced his temptations,in order that He 
might prove and try him, and behold how he might prefer Him 
over his desires and ambitions, and in what manner he shall 
respect His ordinances and prohibitions, persevere in His 
obedience, and restrain himself from sinning against Him. 

And may blessings be invoked upon our master 
Muhammad, His noble bondsman and excellent Emissary, 
whereby his rank and degree may be exalted and his closeness to 
his Lord increased, and upon the righteous of his Farmly and 
House, and the best of his Companions and Followers. 

To proceed. The greatest of the mortal vices which a man may 
harbour is the desire of the stomach. Because of it were Adam 
and Eve (upon whom be peace) expelled from the Abode of 
Permanence into the abode of humiliation and poverty; for 
although they had been forbidden the Tree their desire 
overcame them so that they ate from it, and their private parts did 
become apparent unto them.^ After the belly, which is the very well- 
spring of desires and the source of diseases and disorders,'' comes 
the desire of the sex and voracious appetite for women, and then 
yearning after fame and wealth, which are no more than means 
which enable one to indulge one’s greed and desire in still greater 
measure. And after the acquisition of fame and wealth come the 
several kinds of frivolities, competitions andjealousies. They also 
give rise to the vices of ostentation, boasting, competition for 

Cf. the alleged statement of the Prophet, ‘the stomach is the house of 
sickness’, a belief deeply entrenched in medieval Muslim culture. This hadtth 
is recorded in Sakhawi, 6ii; Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-mtzdn, i. 43; ZamakhshaiT 
Fa’iq, i. 102. Cf also Qut, ii. 179; Maghribi, Siydsa, 58. In the Mukhtar al- 
hikam, the anthology of popular Greek wisdom compiled by Mubashshir 
ibn Fatik, the Arabs were reminded of Hippocrates’ teaching that health can 
be preserved by not eating to satiety (p.49). 
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wealth, and arrogance, which in turn lead to rancour, envy, 
enmity and hate, which go to cause iniquity, injustice and cor¬ 
ruption. All of these things are the consequence of paying 
insufficient heed to the stomach, and of the arrogant exulting 
which is begotten of satiety and eating one’s fill. Were the 
bondsman only to humble his soul through hunger, and thereby 
narrow the courses which the devil pursues within him, it would 
give itself up to the obedience of God (Great and Glorious is He!) 
and would renounce the way of exultation and excess, so that he 
would be preserved from being dragged by these things into a 
preoccupation with the world and into preferring this present 
abode to that which is to come, and would never be so avid for 
worldly things. 

Since the defect of the stomach waxes so powerful, it is 
incumbent to provide an exposition of its dangers and evils so 
that this may act as a warning in its regard, and likewise to explain 
the way in which it is to be resisted, and to draw attention to the 
merit which lies in this, by way of encouragement; likewise in 
the case of sexual desire, which is its subordinate. With God’s 
help, we shall expound this in a number of Sections. These are; 
an Exposition of the Merit of Hunger, followed by a Mention of 
its Benefits, then the Method by which Discipline is Used to 
Subjugate the Greed of the Stomach by Delaying and Reducing 
the Food of which one Partakes, an Exposition of the Variance of 
the Rule and Merit of Hunger in Accordance with the 
Circumstances of Men, an Exposition of the Ostentation® which 
may follow from the Renunciation of Desire,^ a Discourse on 
Sexual Desire, an Exposition of the Disciple’s Obligations 
regarding the Renunciation or Undertaking of Marriage, and an 
Exposition of the Merit of him who Counters Greed and the 
Desire of the Sex and of the Eye. 
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[ 23.1 ] 

An Exposition of the Merit of Hunger 
and a Condemnation of Satiety 


T he emissary of God (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said, ‘Make war on your souls with hunger and 
with thirst, for the reward which this brings is as that of partici¬ 
pation in the Jihad. There is no action more beloved in the sight 
of God than to hunger and to thirst.’* 

And Ibn "Abbas said, ‘The Emissary of God (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) said, ‘Whoso fills up his belly shall not 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

He was once asked, ‘O Emissary of God! Who is the best of 
men?’ And he replied, ‘He who eats and laughs but little, and is 
content with such [clothes] as suffice to cover his private 
parts. 

And the Prophet said (may God bless him and grant him 
peace), ‘Hunger is the lord of all actions, while the wearing of 
wool brings about humility of soul.’” 

Said Abu Sa"id al-Khudri, ‘The Emissary of God (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) once said, “Wear your clothes, 
and eat and drink up to the middle of your stomachs, for to do 
this is part of Prophethood’’.’” 

Said al-Hasan, ‘The Prophet (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) once remarked, “Meditation is half of worship, 
while eating frugally is all of it’’.’'^ 

And al-Hasan said also,”^ ‘The Prophet (may God bless him 
and grant him peace), once said, “The most exalted amongst 
you in God’s sight on the Day of Judgement shall be those who 
hungered and meditated the longest for His sake (Glorified 
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is He!), while the most loathsome amongst you in His 
sight on that Day will be those who slept, ate and drank abun¬ 
dantly’’.’'^ 

It is related in Tradition that the Prophet (may God bless him 
and grant him peace) used to hunger without any exigency, 
that is, by choice."’ 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), 
‘Truly, God (Exalted is He!) glories before His angels regard¬ 
ing the man who eats and drinks but little in the world, 
saying, “Behold My bondsman! I did try him with food and 
drink in the world, yet was he steadfast and renounced them. 
Bear witness, O My angels, that he renounced not a single 
morsel but that I vouchsafed him thereby a higher degree in 
Heaven’’.’’* 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘Slay 
not your hearts with much food and drink, for the heart is like a 
farmland which dies if watered excessively’.'® 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘A 
descendant of Adam can fill no container worse than his own 
belly. A few small mouthfuls should suffice to keep his back 
straight; if he cannot keep to this, then let him fill one third with 
his food, one third with his drink, and keep the other for his 
breath.’^® 

The meritorious nature of hunger is mentioned in the long 
Tradition told by Usama ibn Zayd and Abu Hurayra, in which 
the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘The 
nearest of all men to God (Great and Glorious is He!) on the Day 
of Arising^' shall be those who were often hungry, thirsty and sad 
in this world, and who were affectionate and Godfearing; who, 
when seen, went unrecognised, and who, when absent, were 
never missed by men, but yet were known to the provinces of 
the earth and were compassed by the angels of heaven. Others 
rejoiced in the world, but they rejoiced in their obedience to 
God (Great and Glorious is He!). Others made soft beds for 
themselves, while they rested only on their foreheads and their 
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knees. Others caused the works and morals of the Prophets to be 
lost, while they observed them. The earth itself weeps when it 
loses them, and the Almighty’s wrath descends upon every land 
in which they are not found. They did not rush into the world as 
dogs descend upon a carcass; rather did they eat such food as was 
sufficient to retain life, wear patched raiment, and were dishev¬ 
elled and dusty-headed. When people saw them they thought 
them to be sick, yet they were not sick. It was said, “They are 
deranged; they have lost their minds”; yet they were of sound 
mind, it was only that the people’s hearts beheld the decree of 
God, which had divested them of the world, so that for the 
world’s people they walked without minds. Yet when the minds 
of the people had departed from them, it was they who under¬ 
stood. Theirs is the honour of the Afterlife. O Usama!^'‘ When 
you see them in a land, know that they are a source of protection 
for its people, for God shall never loose His chastisement upon a 
nation amongst whom they live. The very earth rejoices at them, 
and with them the Almighty is well-pleased. Therefore hold 
them for your brethren, that perhaps they will be the cause of 
your salvation. And if you can live so that when death comes to 
you your stomach hungers and your liver thirsts, then you shall 
attain to the most exalted ranks, and shall abide with the 
Prophets; the angels themselves shall rejoice at the advent of your 
spirit, and the Almighty shall grant you His blessing. 

Al-Hasan (may God be pleased with him) relates on the 
authority of Abu Hurayra that the Prophet (may God bless him 
and grant him peace) said, ‘Wear garments of wool, and roll up 
your sleeves, and eat with only half your bellies; for thereby 
shall you enter into the Kingdom of Heaven’.^'* 

Jesus (upon whom be peace) once said, ‘O company of disci¬ 
ples! Cause your livers to hunger and your bodies to go naked, 
that perhaps your hearts may behold God (Great and Glorious is 
He!) This [saying] has also been handed down from our own 
Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) on the 
authority of Tawus.^'’ 
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It is said that it is written in the Torah that God loathes a 
corpulent divine.This is because corpulence is a sign of 
heedlessness and an abundant indulgence in food, something 
which is especially ugly in the case of a divine. It was for this 
reason that Ibn Mas'^ud (may God be pleased with him) said, 
‘God abhors a reader [of the Qur’an] who has become corpu¬ 
lent through frequent satiety’.^® 

In a mursaT Tradition it is said that ‘The devil courses with 
the blood in the descendants of Adam; straiten, therefore, his 
courses with hunger and thirst’.®^® 

It is related in Tradition that to eat when already sated is con¬ 
ducive to leprosy. 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘The 
believer eats with one gut, while the hypocrite^’ eats with 
seven’^^. Or, ‘his appetite is seven times as great as that of the 
believer’, using the word ‘gut’ as a metaphor for ‘appetite’, for 
this latter accepts food just as does the gut: the meaning is not 
that the hypocrite actually has more numerous guts than the 
believer. 

Al-Hasan relates that ‘^A’isha (may God be pleased with her) 
said, ‘I once heard the Emissary of God (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) say, “Knock persistently on Heaven’s door, 
and it shall be opened unto you”. “How should we do that?” I 
asked, and he replied, “With hunger and thirst”. 

It is related that Abu Juhayfa once belched while sitting with 
the Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him peace), 
who said, ‘You should belch less; for those who were most 
sated in this world shall hunger the longest on the Day of 
Arising’^'^. 

‘A’isha (may God be pleased with her) used to say, ‘The 
Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him peace) 

* Variously defined, a haditji mursal is a Tradition impaired by the omis¬ 
sion of an early transmitter from its chain of authorities. Cf Juijani, Ta^rifit, 
15; Kamali, Principles, 79. 

® For this statement see above, p.SgA. 
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never ate to satiety: sometimes, seeing his hunger, I would weep 
out of pity for him, and rub his belly with my hand, saying, 

“May I be your ransoml^ Why do you not partake in the things 
of this world inasmuch as would strengthen you and preserve 
you from hunger?” But he would only say, “O 'A’isha! My 
brethren, the resolute among the Emissaries, were steadfast in 
the face of circumstances still harsher,® but persevered, so that 
when they came to their Lord He vouchsafed them a generous 
place of return and a munificent reward. Thus it is that I find 
myself ashamed to enjoy any comforts in this life, lest on the 
morrow I might not attain to their degree. Steadfastness for a 
few days is preferable to me than to see my lot reduced 
tomorrow in the Afterlife; for of all things, that which I desire 
most is that I should catch up with my companions and my 
brethren”.’ She remarked, ‘And, by God, it was no more than a 
week thereafter when God took him unto Himself’^5 

Said Anas, ‘Fatima (may God be pleased with her) once 
brought a piece of bread to the Emissary of God (may God bless 
him and grant him peace). “What is this?” he enquired, and she 
said, “I have just baked a loaf, and my soul would not be still 
until I had brought this piece to you.” “It is the first food to have 5 

passed the lips of your father for three days”, he remarked. 

Said Abu Hurayra, ‘Never did the Prophet (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) eat his fill of wheat-bread for three 
consecutive days until he left this world’^^ 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), 

‘Those who hunger in this world shall be fed handsomely in 
the next. Truly, the most hateful of men in God’s sight is he 
who is replete and suffers from indigestion. No bondsman 
renounces a morsel which he had desired without it raising his 
degree in Heaven.’3* 

* A stock expression indicating devotion. 

® A reference to Q.xlvi:35: And be steadfast, even as were the resolute among 
the emissaries [of old]. These are commonly identified as Noah, Abraham, 

Moses, and Jesus. (Baydawi, 670.) 
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The Narratives 

■^Umar (may God be pleased with him) has said, ‘Beware of 
satiety, for it is a burden in life and a source of corruption after 
death.’ 

Said ^aqiq al-Balkhi, ‘Worship is a trade, the shop of which 
is one’s retreat, and whose tool is hunger’. 

Luqman once said to his son, ‘O my son! When the beUy is fuU, 
then the intellect sleeps, wisdom is silenced, and the members of 
the body are too slothful to perform any act ofworship. ’ 

Al-Fudayl ibn Tyad used to say [to his soul], ‘What is it that 
you fear? Are you afraid of hunger? Be not so, for you are of too 
little account in God’s sight for that. Only Muhammad (may 
God bless him and grant him peace) and his Companions were 
[truly] hungry’. 

Kahmas used to say, ‘God of mine! Thou hast rendered me 
hungry and naked, and hast caused me to sit in the darkness of 
the night without any lamp. For what cause hast Thou given 
me to attain this thing?’ 

Whenever Fath al-Mawsili was hungry and grievously ill he 
would say, ‘God ofmine! Thou hast tried me with hunger and dis¬ 
ease, as is Thy wont with Thy Saints; by what act, therefore, may I 
show my gratitude for that with which Thou hast blessed me?’^® 
Said Malik ibn Dinar, ‘I once said to Muhammad ibn Wasi', 
“O Abu “^Abd Allah! Blessed is he who has a source of income 
which strengthens him and makes him independant of other 
men.” But he said, “O Abu Yahya! Blessed is he who hungers 
morning and night, and yet is well-pleased with his Lord”.’ 

Al-Fudayl ibn Tyad used to say, ‘O my God! Thou hast made 
me and my family to hunger, and hast left me without a lamp in 
t the darkness of the night. In this wise dost Thou act with Thy 

Saints; by what rank, then, have I won from Thee this thing?’ 

Said Yahya ibn Mu'^adh, ‘The hunger of the yeamers wakes 
them, the hunger of the penitenttests them, the hunger of the 
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strivers ennobles them, the hunger of the steadfast gives them 

power, and the hunger of the ascetics invests them with 
wisdom. 

In the Torah it is written; ‘Fear God; and when you are sated, 
recall the hungry’. 

Said Abu Sulayman, ‘To forsake one morsel of my supper is 
preferable to me than to spend the whole night in prayer’. 

And he said also, ‘Hunger reposes in the storehouses of God, 

Who gives it only to those He loves’. 

Sahl al-Tustari used to go for twenty-odd days together 
without eating.44 One dirham would suffice him for the whole 
year.45 He used to stress the importance of hunger, and go to 
extreme lengths in it, to the extent that he said, ‘On the Day of 
Arising, no good work shall be finer than the renunciation of 
unnecessary food done in imitation of the Prophet (may God 
bless him and grant him peace).’ And he said also, ‘Men of intel¬ 
ligence have never seen anything more beneficial to one’s 
religious and mundane life than hunger.’ And he said, ‘I know of 
nothing which is more damaging to those who seek the Afterlife 
ffian food. And he said, ‘Wisdom and knowledge have been set 
in hunger, and ignorance and sin in satiety.’4^ And he said. 
There is no finer means of worshipping God than to disobey 
one’s whims by renouncing something lawful’. 

Regarding the Tradition of ‘one-third for one’s food’'' he 
[Sahl] said, ‘Whoever exceeds this is merely eating up his own 
good works’. He was asked how one could do more, and 
replied, ‘He shall not do more until refraining is more desirable 
to him than eating, and until, when he hungers for one night he 
prays God to make him hunger for two; when this occurs he will 
be doing more’. 

And he said, ‘The Abddl attained their rank only by making 
their bellies slender, and through sleeplessness, silence and 
solitude’.47 
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And he said, ‘The beginning of every virtue sent down from 
heaven to earth is hunger, and the beginning of every vice 
which exists between the twain is satiety’. 

And he said, ‘Whosoever makes himself hungry is severed 
from the whisperings [of the devil]’.* 

And he said, ‘God draws nearer to His bondsman through his 
hunger, illness and tribulation—save those whom He wiU.’4* 

And he said, ‘Know that this is an age in which no man shall 
attain to salvation save by slaughtering his soul, which is to be 
done by means of hunger, sleeplessness and [inner] strife’.®49 

And he said, ‘Not a single man who has walked the face of 
the earth has drunk his fill of water and remained safe from sin, 
even if he rendered thanks to God (Exalted is He!); what 
therefore must the case be when one is sated on food?’ 

A sage was once asked, ‘By what rope may I tie my soul?’ and 
he replied, ‘You should tie it with the rope of hunger and 
thirst, and bring it low by extinguishing your pride and for¬ 
saking being mentioned,^® and should reduce it by setting it 
under the feet of the sons of the Afterlife,'^ and break it by 
renouncing the appearance of the rich. Save yourself from its 
defects by always harbouring a poor opinion of it, and make it 
tractable by disobeying its whims’. 

'Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd used to swear by God that God has 
never purified anyone save through hunger, and that no-one 
has walked on air and^^ water or has had the distances of the 
earth folded up for him, or has been made one of His saints, 
save by virtue thereof 

Said Abu Talib al-Makki, ‘The stomach is like a muzhir,° 

4 ‘Because hunger restricts the courses by which the devil reaches the 
heart’ (Zabidi, vii. 393). See also above p. lxvii. 

® Tustari continues: ‘because of the corruption of the people of our age’ 
(Mu'^arada, 23). 

^ That is, the people who strive for salvation. 

° Although this word was applied to various musical instruments, includ¬ 
ing drums, what is intended here is probably a kind of lute. (Cf Mahfiiz, 
Mu'^jam al-musiqd al-arahiya, 49.) 
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which is a hollow stick with strings, for the beauty of its sound 
proceeds only from its lightness and delicacy, and because it is 
hollow and not filled. The stomach is similar to it, for when it is 
empty of food and drink^'^ it renders one’s [Qur’anic] recitation 
sweeter, one’s standing [in night prayer] more constant, and 
one’s sleep briefer.’ 

Said Bakr ibn '^Abd AUah al-Mazani, ‘Three men are beloved 
of God (Exalted is He!); he who sleeps little, he who eats little, 
and he who rests little’. 

It is related that Jesus (upon whom be peace) once com¬ 
muned with his Lord for sixty days, during which time he did 
not eat. While he was doing this, the thought of bread entered 
his mind, and his communing was broken off; and behold! a 
loaf had been set before him. He sat down and wept over 
having lost his communing, and lo! there before him stood an 
old man, looking over him. ‘O Saint of God!’Jesus said, ‘May 
God bless you!^^ Pray God for me, for I was in a state which 
was interrupted when the [mere] thought of bread occurred to 
me!’ And the old man [prayed, and] said, ‘O Lord God! 
Shouldst Thou know that 1 have thought of bread since the 
time 1 attained knowledge of Thee, then never forgive me. 
Rather, whenever something came before me I ate it without 
any thought or distraction’.^® 

It is told that when Moses (upon whom be peace) was 
brought nigh in communing* he had forsaken food for forty 
days: first thirty, and then ten more, as is stated in the Qur’an;® 
for one night he had not fasted, and was given ten more days as 
a result. 


* Cf. Q.xix;52: We called unto him from the right slope of the Mount, and 
brought him nigh in communing. 

® Q.vii:i42: And when We did appoint for Moses thirty nights, and added to 
them ten more, wherefore he completed the time appointed by his Lord of forty nights. 
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[ 23.2 ] 

An Exposition 
of the Benefits of Hunger 
and the Evils of Satiety 


T he emissary of God (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said, ‘Make war on your souls by means of 
hunger and thirst, for the reward which this brings ... ’* 

Now, you may ask: ‘This great merit which attaches to 
hunger: from what thing does it proceed, and what reason is 
there for it? For hunger comprises no more than hurting the 
stomach and enduring torment, and if there be reward in such 
things then man should be rewarded generously for every hurt 
which he sustains, including blows which he directs against him¬ 
self, cutting his own flesh, swallowing loathsome objects, and 
similar actions’.You should know, however, that such words 
resemble the statement of a man who takes and profits from 
medicine, and who, declaring that its benefit proceeds from its 
unpleasantness and its bitter taste, then takes to swallowing 
everything which tastes unpleasant. This is a mistaken attitude, 
for the benefit lies in a special property which is present in the 
medicine, not in its bitter taste. Just as the physicians alone are 
aware of this property, so too is the reason for the beneficial 
nature of hunger known only to the great scholars. Whoever 
makes himself hungry, having believed the revealed texts which 
praise hunger, must needs benefit, even if he does not know why 
it is beneficial, in the manner of the man who takes 
medicine, and benefits without being told how it profits him. 


* For the remainder of this haditjr see above, p.io8. 
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But despite this, we shall explain this matter for the benefit of 
those who wish to rise from the level of belief to that of knowl¬ 
edge, for God has said, God shall exalt those that believe among you, 
and those who have knowledge, to high degrees. ‘ 

Hunger has ten benefits. The first of these is the purification 
of the heart, the illumination of the natural disposition [qariha] 
and the sharpening of one’s insight.* For satiety engenders stu¬ 
pidity and a blindness in the heart, and increases the vapours of 
the brain to produce a form of inebriation, so that the sources of 
thought are repressed^ and the heart finds it a burdensome thing 
to think and to perceive things with any rapidity. A child, when 
it eats too much, becomes unable to memorise things, and its 
mind is corrupted so that it becomes slow and dull-witted. 

Said Abu Sulayman al-Darani, ‘Make yourselves hungry, for 
this abases the soul, softens the heart, and yields heavenly knowl¬ 
edge.’^ 

And [the Prophet] (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
said, ‘Give life to your hearts by laughing rarely, and purify 
them with hunger, for they will thereby become clear and 
soft’.^^ 

And it is said,^ ‘Hunger is like thunder, contentment with 
one’s lot is like a cloud, and wisdom'is like rain’. 

And the Prophet said (may God bless him and grant him 
peace), ‘When a man causes his belly to hunger he causes his 
mind to think powerfully and his heart to grow in sagacity’.** 

Said Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘The Prophet (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) once said, “The heart of whomsoever eats his fill and 
then sleeps will grow harder’’. Then he declared, “There is a tithe 
[zakdt] for everything, and the tithe of the stomach is hunger’’.’^ 

Said al-^ibli, ‘I have never hungered for a single day with¬ 
out beholding in my heart an open door of wisdom and an 
ability to be admonished which I had never seen before.’ 

It is obvious that that the purpose for which the acts of 

* Ar: basira, a term which for ^azali denotes the intuitive aspect of the 
intellect. Cf Jabre, Lexique, 32-6. 
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worship are intended is an intellection [fikr] which leads one 
on to gnosis [ma'^rifa] and an inner perception into the realities 
of God [al-istibsdr bi-haqd’iq al-Haqq], Satiety precludes this, 
while hunger opens wide its gate. Gnosis is one of the gates of 
Heaven, and it is only right that constant hunger should consti¬ 
tute a knocking on one of these gates.^ It was for this reason 
that Luqman told his son, ‘O my son! When the stomach is full, 
then the intellect sleeps, wisdom is silenced, and the members 
of the body are too slothful to perform any act of worship.’ 

Said Abu Yazid al-Bistami, ‘Hunger is a cloud; whenever a 
bondsman is hungry his heart rains down wisdom.’® 

Said the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace), 
‘The light of wisdom comes from hunger, while remoteness 
from God (Great and Glorious is He!) comes from satiety, and 
proximity to Him comes from loving the poor and being close 
to them. Therefore never eat to repletion, for you would there¬ 
by extinguish the light of wisdom which is in your hearts. The 
man who spends his night praying,^ having eaten only lightly, is 
surrounded aU night by the Houris until the dawn comes. 

The second benefit is a softness and purity of the heart, by 
which it is readied to attain the delight of intimate discourse 
with God and to be affected by His remembrance. How many 
acts of remembrance there are which are done with the tongue 
and with an attentive heart, while the heart nonetheless fails to 
find any delight therein and is not affected, to the extent that it 
were as though a veil existed composed of the heart’s hardness! 
When, however, it is softened due to certain circumstances, it 
will be affected most powerfully by the remembrance and will 
take great delight in communing with Him. Usually an empty 
stomach is the reason for this. 

Said Abu Sulayman al-Darani, ‘Worship is sweetest for me 
when my belly cleaves to my back’. 

Said al-Junayd, ‘Can anyone put a measure of food between 
him and his chest, and still hope to find the sweetness of inti- 
* See above p. 111. 
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mate communion with God?’ 

Said Abu Sulayman, ‘When the heart is hungry and thirsty, it 
becomes clear and soft, whereas when it is sated it becomes 
blind and rough.’ 

In this way, the influence exercised upon the heart by the 
delight of intimate communing [mundjdt] facilitates thought and 
the acquisition of gnosis, thereby providing a second benefit. 

The third benefit lies in mortification and abasement, and the 
removal of exultation, rejoicing and exuberance, which com¬ 
prise the beginning of rebellion and heedlessness of God 
(Exalted is He!). For the soul is mortified and abased by nothing 
more effective than hunger, which, when it prevails, causes it to 
have placid trust in its Lord and fear of Him, and to be aware of 
its helplessness and abasement when it weakens and becomes 
desperate for the morsel of bread which it misses, so that the 
whole world appears dark to a man because one drink of water 
did not come when he desired it. For as long as he fails to 
behold the baseness and helplessness of his own soul he will be 
unable to behold the glory and power of his Lord: his saving 
felicity, therefore, lies in his seeing himself at all times to be base 
and helpless, and his Lord to be Glorious, Mighty and 
Powerful. Let him therefore be hungry without cease, con¬ 
strained to turn to his Lord in such a way that he witness his 
constraint through experience [^awq]. For this reason, when 
the world and all its treasures were offered to the Prophet (may 
God bless him and grant him peace), he said, ‘No! Instead I shall 
hunger on alternate days, so that when I hunger I have patient 
endurance, and that when I eat my fill I have gratitude’ (or as he 
said)." '' For the craving for food and women constitutes one of 
the gates of Hell, and originates in satiety. By contrast, abase¬ 
ment and humility are one of the gates of Heaven, and originate 
in hunger. Whoever closes one of the gates of Hell has ofneces- 


* The parenthetical phrase is an indication by Ghazali that he was unsure 
of the original wording. 
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sity opened one of Heaven’s gates thereby, since they oppose 
each other, like the east and the west: proximity to one is 
remoteness from the other. 

The fourth benefit is that one comes never to forget God’s 
trials and torments, or those who are afflicted by them. For the 
man sated is liable to forget those people who are hungry, and to 
forget hunger itself The intelligent bondsman never beholds a 
tribulation without recalling the tribulations of the Afterlife: 
when he thirsts, he remembers the thirst from which people will 
suffer on the wide plains of the Day of Arising,* and when he 
hungers he recalls the hunger of the people of HeU, which is so 
extreme that they shall long to eat even thom-fruit, and the fruit 
of the Zaqqum tree, and drink ghassdq and molten lead.® Never 
should a bondsman forget the punishment, torments and calami¬ 
ties" of the Afterlife, for it is they which arouse fear: whoever is 
not in a state of humility, sickness, poverty and tribulation'^ will 
forget the Afterlife, which will therefore fail to be manifest in his 
soul or prevalent in his heart. It is for this reason that the bonds¬ 
man should suffer a trial, or witness the trial of others—and the 
most appropriate thing with which he should be tried is hunger. 
For in addition to the simple reminding of the torment of the 
Afterlife, it contains a great number of other benefits; which is 
one reason why the Prophets and Saints were particularly afflict¬ 
ed with trials, the best among them being the most sorely 
afflicted of aU.'' Therefore, when Joseph (upon whom be peace) 
was asked, ‘Why do you hunger, when you hold in your hands 
the storehouses of the land?’ he replied, ‘I fear that I may eat my 
flu, and forget the hungry’. To remember those who are hungry 

* For this thirst see Ihyd’, iv. 439 (K. Dhikral-mawt, shatr 2, sifat tul...; tr. 
Winter, Remembrance of death, 182). 

® These delicacies shall be the sustenance of the damned; see respectively 
Q. lxxxviii: 6 , lvi:52, lxxviii:25, xvin:29. 

Cf. the Tradition in which the Prophet says, ‘We, the Prophets, are of all 
people the most grievously tried, the best of us most sorely’. (Tirmi^I, Zuhd, 
57; Ibn Maja, Fitan, 23; al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, Bayan al-Jarq, 90.) 
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and needy is therefore one of the benefits of hunger, since this 
condition will conduce to compassion, feeding the hungry, and 
charity towards God’s creatures; the man who is sated, by con¬ 
trast, is heedless of those who hunger. 

The fifth and greatest benefit lies in the breaking of all one’s 
desires for sin, and in achieving mastery over the soul which 
commands evil.* For all sins originate in one’s desires and 
strengths, the stuff of which is food in every case; when one eats 
less, every one of one’s desires and strengths will be enfeebled. 
The saving felicity [sa’^dda] of man consists entirely in the con¬ 
trol he wields over his own soul, while damnation and misery 
ensue when his soul controls him. Just as you cannot master a 
stubborn riding beast without weakening it through hunger, for 
when it eats its fill it becomes strong, obstinate and defiant, so it 
is with the soul. 

Someone was once asked, ‘Why is it that despite your age you 
do not take care of your body, which has become decrepit?’’^ 
He replied, ‘Because it is quick to become exuberant and exul¬ 
tant: I am afraid that it might bolt and throw me. I prefer to force 
it to perform difficult actions than to be forced by it into acts of 
corruption’. 

Said ^u’l-Nun, ‘Never have I eaten my fill without then 
committing, or wishing to commit, some sin’. 

Said '^A’isha (may God be pleased with her), ‘The first innova¬ 
tion [bid^a] to appear after God’s Emissary died was that people 
would eat their fill, and when the people’s bellies were sated, 
their souls bolted with them into the things of the world’. 

This does not constitute one single benefit; rather is it the 
storehouse of all benefits. For this reason has it been said that 
‘hunger is one of God’s storehouses’. The least'’^ thing that is 
deflected by hunger is sexual desire, and also the desire for 
speech; for in the case of a hungry man the desire for unnecessary 
talk is not aroused, and this enables him to save himself from the 

Ar: al-nafs al-ammara bi’l-su’. See Introduction, p. xxviii. 
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faults of the tongue, such as slander, obscenity, lying, backbiting 
and so forth, from all of which he is restrained by hunger. When, 
by contrast, he is sated, he wiU need to be entertained, and will 
necessarily amuse himself by deprecating other people, and 
‘people are cast down on their noses into Hell only by the har¬ 
vests reaped by their tongues’.' * 

As for sexual desire, the hazard is quite apparent. Hunger 
overcomes the evil which it contains, whereas when a man is 
sated he cannot govern his sexual desire: even if preserved by 
the fear of God, he wiU be unable to control his eye, and the 
eyes commit fornication even as do the genitals.* And should 
he be able to master his eyes by lowering his gaze, he will stiU 
be unable to govern his thoughts, which will become foul, so 
that his soul’s discourse to him regarding the causes of sexual 
desire will distract him from his intimate communing [with 
God], perhaps even while he performs the Prayer [salat]. We 
mention the danger of the tongue and the genitals only as an 
example; however, all the sins of the seven extremities® ensue 
from the strength which proceeds from eating one’s fill. A wise 
man once said, ‘When a man patiently restrains himself, and 
perseveres in eating bread and nothing else for a year, and only 
half-fills his belly, God relieves him of his desire for women.’ 

The sixth benefit consists in the repulsion of sleep, and 
acquiring the ability to remain awake for long periods. A man 
who eats his fill will drink abundantly, and whoever drinks 
abundantly will sleep abundantly also. For this reason one of the 
Shaykhs used to say whenever food was served, ‘Assembled 
aspirants! Do not eat much, lest you drink much, which will 
cause you to sleep much, and therefore to lose much.’'^ 
Seventy Truthful Saints have agreed that abundant sleep is the 

* Cf. the hadith, ‘the fornication of the eyes is their gaze’ (Bukhari, 
Isti’dhan, 12; Muslim, Qadar, 21). See below, pp.172-5. 

® The eye, the ear, the tongue, the genitals, the feet, the hands and the 
stomach. (Ghazali, Biddya, 74 [tr. Abul Quasem, 73].) 
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result of drinking water in abundance/ Sleeping abundandy is a 
waste of one’s lifetime, and causes one to miss the Tahajjud 
prayer® and results in a dull disposition and a hardness of heart. 
A lifetime is the most precious of jewels, and constitutes a 
bondsman s capital with which he trades; sleep, on the other 
hand, is a [kind of] death,for when indulged in to excess it 
shortens one s lease on life. In addition, the manifestly great 
merit which attaches to the Tahajjud prayer will pass one by if 
one sleeps abundantly, and to the extent that one is overcome 
by drowsiness one will not taste the sweetness of worship. 

An unmarried man, when he sleeps sated, is likely to experience 
a wet dream, which also will prevent him from performing the late 
night prayer, since he will need to carry out the major ablution, 
either with cold water, which he will find unpleasant—or in the 
public baths [hammdm], which he may not be able to visit at night, 
so that he misses the untr° (should he have delayed this until the 
time of the Tahajjud prayer). He will also need to pay for the 
hammdm, where his glance may fall upon the private parts of the 
people who are there with him: for this place contains many haz¬ 
ards (which we have mentioned in the Book of Purity).^ AH ofthcse 
^ See above, p.90. 

A voluntary, though highly meritorious prayer which should be offered 
at the beginning of the final third of the night. Cf.Ihya’, i. 176 (K Asraral-falat, 
baby, qism i); also Ihya’, i. 321-4 (K. Tartlbal-awrdd, bab2). 

Cf. the hadith ‘Sleep is the brother of death’ {Ihyd\ iv. 431 [K Dhikral- 
mawt, bab 8; tr. Winter, Remembrance of death, 153].) which Ghazali interprets 
as proof that glimpses of the next world may be achieved during dreams. 

A prayer which may either be said before sleeping at night, or postponed 
until the end of the ta/ii^hd. (lhya’,i. 175 [K. Asraral-salat,habj,qism t].) 

Ihya’, I. 123-5 {K- Asrdr al-tahara, qism 3, naw' i). The other dangers 
include losing one’s sense of modesty, being looked at by others, wasting 
water, and so forth. Allegedly, Ibn ^Umar used to wear a blindfold in the 
hammdm. 

Islam is here continuing an old debate. St. Augustine’s horror of the public 
baths of his day is well-known, while Plotinus avoided the public bath for 
moral reasons (cf. Wallis, A/eep/afonism,9). Needless to remark, the sexes were 
decently segregated in the baths of the Near East under the Islamic order. 
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things ensue from eating one’s fill. Abu Sulayman al-Darani once 
remarked that ‘Nocturnal emission is a punishment’,^ because it 
obstructs one from performing many forms of worship by reason 
of the impossibility ofperforming the major ablution at once.® 

Sleep, therefore, is the very well-spring of disadvantages, and 
satiety conduces to it, while hunger cuts it short. 

The seventh benefit is that lengthy acts of worship are made 
easier. Food prevents a man from worshipping much, since he 
needs a time in which he busies himself with eating, and may 
require time for buying and cooking food as well. He needs 
time to wash his hands, and to pick his teeth, and will make 
many visits to the privy because of having drunk so much. 
Were he to spend the hours he used up in these activities in the 
remembrance of God, intimate communing with Him, and the 
other varieties of worship, he would profit greatly. 

Said al-Sari, ‘I once saw “^Ali al-Jurjani eating barley porridge 
with his fingers. “What made you do this?” I asked him. “I 
have calculated,” he replied, “that the difference between 
chewing [bread] and eating in this way is seventy ‘Glory be to 
God’s’. So I have not chewed bread for forty years.” 

See how concerned he was for his time: he would not even 
waste it in chewing! Every breath of a man’s lifespan is a 
precious and priceless gem, and, since he must lay up a great 
treasure-house of these gems which will survive into the 
Afterlife, he must address himself to the remembrance and wor¬ 
ship of God (Exalted is He!). 

Among the things which are made impossible by excessive 
eating are retaining the condition of ritual purity and spending 
much time in the mosque, for someone who eats abundantly is 
obliged to leave the mosque in order to pass water. Among them 

'' The resultant state of defilement (jandba) renders it unlawful for a 
Muslim to perform the canonical prayer, to touch or recite the Qur’an, or to 
enter a mosque until he or she has performed ghusl: a bathing of the entire 
body. {Ihyd’, i. 121 [iC. al-Tahdra, qism 2].) 
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likewise is fasting, which is easier for a man who is accustomed to 
hunger. Fasting, together with spending much time in the 
mosque, and remaining in the state of ritual purity, and turning 
one’s mealtimes into times of worship, yield a great profit which 
can only be despised by those who are heedless and do not know 
the value of religion, and who instead are content with the life of this 
world, andfeel secure therein,and who know only the appearance of the 
life of this world, and are heedless of the Afterlife.^^Ahu Sulayman al- 
Darani has pointed out six disadvantages of satiety by saying, 
‘Whosoever eats his fill is attended by six defects: he loses the 
sweetness of communing with God, he is unable to memorise 
Divine^'^ wisdom, he is denied compassion for others (since when 
he is full he imagines that everyone else is full likewise), he finds 
worship to be burdensome, his desires become stronger, and, 
while other believers are at the mosques, those who have eaten 
their fill are at the rubbish heaps and the latrines, emptying their 
stomachs 

The eighth benefit is the bodily health which results from eat¬ 
ing little. For diseases are caused by overeating, and by the 
presence of a residue of humours in the stomach and the arteries. 
Illness prevents one from worshipping; it distracts the heart^® and 
stands in the way of remembrance and reflection; it spoils one’s 
life, and obliges one to submit to bloodletting and cupping, and 
to drinking medicines and seeing physicians, all of which requires 
money, which in turn can only be obtained through things 
which require that one exhaust oneself in avoiding various kinds 
of sins and desires. Hunger makes aU of this unnecessary. 

It is told that [Harun] al-Rashid once summoned four physi¬ 
cians: an Indian, a Greek, an Iraqi and a Sawadi,'' and said, ‘Let 
each one of you describe that medicine which itself results in no 
sickness’. The Indian spoke up, and said, ‘In my opinion, the 
medicine which contains no sickness is black myrobalan.’® Then 

'' A native of the Sa-wad, the agricultural region of south-central Iraq. 

® Ar. al-halilaj al-aswad. An Indian herb used to treat various ailments. 
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the Iraqi^'^ said, ‘For me, it is nasturtium cress’.'' The Greek^* said, 
‘I think it is hot water’. And the Sawadi (who was the most 
learned of them) said, ‘Myrobalan scours the stomach, and that 
constitutes a sickness. Nasturtium cress renders the stomach oily, 
and that is a sickness also. Hot water slackens the stomach, and 
that also constitutes a sickness.’ And so al-Rashid asked him, 
‘Then what is your answer?’ And he replied, ‘In my opinion, the 
medicine which contains no sickness consists in refraining from 
food until one has an appetite, and in ceasing to eat when one is 
yet unsated’. ‘You have spoken truly,’ he declared. 

One of the People of the Book,® who was a philosopher and 
also a physician, once heard the statement of the Prophet (may 
God bless him and grant him peace), ‘One third for food, one 
third for drink, and one third for the breath.’'^ Astonished, he 
declared, ‘I have never heard wiser words than these concerning 
fingality in eating. These are wise words indeed!’° The Prophet 
(may God bless him and grant him peace) once said, ‘Satiety is 
the beginning of sickness, and fever the beginning of physic. Let 
every body be accustomed to that to which it is used’.^® It is my 
opinion that the surprise of the aforementioned physician was at 
this latter Tradition, not the former. 

Said Ibn Salim, ‘Whoever eats wheat-bread and nothing else, 
and does so with due propriety, shall never fall sick, save with 
his mortal illness.’ He was asked what the due propriety might 


including leprosy (judham). See Ibn Sina, Qdnun, 65-7; Ibn al-Hashsha’, 
Mufid, 129-30; Levey, Medical Formulary of Al-Samarqandi, 26. 

* Ar. habh al-rasjiad al-abyad. Used for leprosy, ailments of the spleen, and 
women’s diseases. See Graziani, ‘Ibn Jazlah’s Eleventh Century Tabulated 
Medical Compendium’, 307; Levey, 239. 

® A Christian or a Jew. Non-Muslims dominated the medical profession 
during the ‘Abbasid period. (Dols, Medieval Islamic Medicine, 41, and refer¬ 
ences there cited.) 

Referring to the stomach. See above p. 109. 

Or, ‘these are the words of a philosopher/sage/physician’ [kaldm 
hakim]. 
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be, and replied, ‘To eat after the onset of hunger, and to stop 
before the onset of satiety’. 

A certain doctor of upright conduct once condemned 
overeating by saying, ‘The most beneficial thing that a man can 
admit to his belly is a pomegranate,^^'' while the most damaging 
thing for it is salt.^’ ® I prefer that one reduce one’s intake of salt 
rather than increase the number of pomegranates one eats.’ 

In a Tradition it is said, ‘Fast, and you will be healthy’^'^. 
Fasting, hunger, and eating less conduce therefore to the health 
of the body, so that it becomes free of disorders, and of the 
heart, which becomes free from the diseases of rebellion and 
exultation, as well as a number of other complaints. 

The ninth benefit lies in reduced expenditure. Whoever 
becomes used to eating little wiU find a modest income suffi¬ 
cient, whereas a man who is habituated to eating his fill will find 
that his beUy becomes a creditor impossible to shake off, who 
seizes him by the throat every day, saying, ‘What will you eat 
today?’ Therefore will he be compelled to enter into all sorts of 
activities, and either earn from unlavTul pursuits, so that he sins, 
or from lawful ones, which will involve him in humiliation and 
exhaustion. He may even need to direct his wishful gaze towards 
other people,'^ which is the utmost form of abasement and 
degradation. A believer’s needs are few; a sage once remarked 
that ‘1 satisfy most of my needs by renouncing them, which is, 
moreover, more restful for my heart’. Someone else said, 
‘Whenever 1 feel a wish to borrow money from someone for the 
sake of satisfying a desire or making an investment, I borrow 
from myself, whereupon I renounce the desire. Thus am I my 
own best creditor’. 

* The commentator remarks here: ‘Because [...] it does not fatten.’ 
(Zabidi, vn. 400), which is also the verdict ofibn Sina (Qdmn, 278). 

® Zabidi tells us that salt ‘inflames the blood, weakens the eyesight and 
harms the brain and the lungs’ (Zabidi, loc. cit.). See further Ibn Sina, Qanun, 
195-7- 

^ That is, he may be reduced to mendicancy. 
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Ibrahim ibn Adham (may God show him His mercy), used 
to ask his companions about the price of food. When told that 
it was high, he would say, ‘Lower it with renunciation!’” 

Said Sahl (may God show him His mercy), ‘The glutton is 
base in three circumstances: if he spends his time in worship, he 
will grow lazy; if he has a trade, he will not be safe from the 
evils of his trade; and if he has a private income he will not give 
God His due’. 

In sum, then, the reason why people are destroyed lies in 
their greed for the things of the world. This greed is in turn 
produced by desire for food, and sexual desire, the latter being 
the upshot of the former. AH these gates may be closed by a 
frugal diet; they are gates to Hell, which, when shut, open 
gates into Heaven: as the Prophet (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) said, ‘Make use of hunger to knock persist¬ 
ently on the gates of Heaven’. Therefore, whoever is satisfied 
with a single loaf each day wiU be satisfied in respect of his 
other desires also, and will be liberated, since he wiU have no 
need of others, and wiU find rest from worldly pursuits so that 
he may devote himself to the worship of God (Great and 
Glorious is He!) and to trading for the Afterlife, thereby joining 
those described by God as Men whom neither commerce nor sale 
distract from the remembrance of GodJ* Such people are freed from 
this beguilement merely because, by virtue of contentment 
with their lot, they can dispense with it. He who needs more, 
however, must needs be beguiled. 

The tenth benefit is that the aspirant is enabled to put others 
before himself, and to give in charity to the orphans and the 
poor that which is surplus to his wants. On the Day of Arising 
he wiU be shaded by his charity, as is stated in Tradition.” 
That which he eats is stored in the privy, while that which he 
gives in charity goes to the storehouse which is God’s grace: 
therefore man benefits from his wealth only insofar as he gives 
it away, when he will have rendered it permanent, just as 
when he eats it he destroys it and when he wears it he wears it 
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out/ To give away what food one does not need is far better, 
therefore, than indigestion and satiety/® 

Al-Hasan (may God show him His mercy) used whenever he 
recited God’s word (Exalted is He!), We offered the Trust unto the 
heavens and the earth and the mountains, but they shrank from bearing 
it, and were fearful of it; and it was assumed by man. Assuredly he has 
been a tyrant and a fool,^'^'^ to say [by way of commentary]: ‘He 
offered it to the seven tiered heavens, which are the paths which 
He did ornament with stars, and the bearers of the Great Throne. 
He said to them (Glorious and Exalted is He!), “WiU you bear 
this trust, and all that ensues from it?” “And what ensues from it?” 
they asked. He replied, “That if you do good, you will be 
rewarded, and if you do evil, you shall be punished.” “No!” they 
answered. Then He offered it to the earth in the same wise, and it 
refused also. And He offered it to the firm, sheer and lofty moun¬ 
tains: “Will you bear this trust, and aU that ensues from it?” 
“What ensues from it?” they asked. He mentioned the reward 
and the punishment^* once again, and they refused. Then He 
offered it to man, who assumed it. Assuredly he has been a tyrant 
against himself, and a fool concerning the ordinances of his Lord. 
By God, I have seen people selling the Trust for the sake of their 
wealth, acquiring many thousands thereby. Yet to what use did 
they put them? They extended their houses, and narrowed their 
graves.° They fattened their horses, and starved their religion. 

^ An echo of a haditjt: ‘Man asks, “Where is my wealth?” But O man! Is 
any wealth yours, save that which you eat and destroy, or wear and wear out, 
or give and thereby render permanent?’ (Muslim, Zuhd, 3.) 

® For the Trust [amana] see Schimmel (Mystical Dimensions, 188), who 
observes that it ‘has been differently interpreted: as responsibiUty, free will, 
love, or the power of individuation’. According to Qushayri, whose opin¬ 
ions are regularly adopted by C^azali, it is to be identified with knowledge of 
the Divine Unity, and obedience to the revealed Law. (Lata’if iii. 173.) See 
further Tabari, Tafsir, xxii. 38-41; Massignon, Passion, iii. 13. 

And We have created above you seven paths [tard’iq] (Q. xxiiLiy). Cf 
Asad, 520; ‘seven [celestial] orbits’. 

° An allusion to the ‘straitening of the grave’, a punishment to which 
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They followed [the whims of] their souls by appearing morning 
and eve before the gates of the ruler, exposing themselves there¬ 
by to sore temptations, although God had granted them comfort 
enough. One of them says, “Seek such-and-such a thing for me, 
and bring me such-and-such a thing, reclining on his left side 
while he consumes the money of other men. His speech is 
mockery and derision,'^' his money was gained unlawfully, until, 
when his belly swells up, and indigestion afflicts him, he says, 
“Lad! Get me something which will help me digest my food!”'^^ 
You scoundrel! Is it your food that you wish to digest? You are 
digesting your religion instead! Where is the pauper? Where the 
widow? Where the destitute? Where the orphan? It is they 
whom God has commanded you to assist!’ 

This constitutes a reference to the [tenth] benefit, which 
entails the donation of one’s superfluous food to the poor so 
that one may store up something better than one would gain by 
eating it, and thereby avoid being burdened with another sin. 

The Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
once saw a pot-bellied man, and indicated his belly with his 
finger. ‘If that were elsewhere,’ he remarked, ‘it would be better 
for you’, by which he meant, ‘If you had sent it before you for 
your Afterlife instead, and used it to put others before yourself’. 

It is told that al-Hasan once said, ‘By God, when I was young 
I knew people who, in the evening,would have enough food 
for themselves, but who would say, when they began to eat, 
“By God, I shall not give this aU to my belly, until I have given 
some of it to God”’.‘' 

Such, then, are the ten benefits of hunger. Under each one 
are subsumed countless subdivisions of incalculable advantage. 
For hunger is a great storehouse of the benefits which help one 
in the Afterlife: as one of the Predecessors declared, ‘Hunger is 

some sinners will be subjected between the time of their interment and the 
Resurrection. See Ihya’, iv. 429-30 (K. Dhikr al-mawt, bab 7, bayan su’al...; 
tr. Winter, Remembrance of death, 144-8). 

* Through almsgiving. 
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the key to the Afterlife, and the gateway to renunciation, while 
satiety is the key to the world and the gateway to greed.’ This is 
very evident from the Traditions which we have cited, which 
you may understand with insight by studying the details of each 
benefit, so that you rise above the level of mere faith.'^^ 
However, if you do not come to learn these things, but simply 
believe in the merit of hunger, you shall be at the level of those 
who receive their faith through imitation [taqlid]. 

And God knows best. 


[ 23.3 ] 

An Exposition 

of the Method by which Discipline is 
Used to Break the Greed 
of the Stomach 
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K now that four duties [wazd’if] are incumbent upon the 
aspirant with regard to his belly and his diet. The first is 
that he should only eat food that is lawful [haldl], for to worship 
on a diet of unlawful food is like building on the waves of the 
sea. We have already made mention of the degrees of scrupu¬ 
lousness which must be observed in this regard in the Book of the 
Lauful and the Unlauful^ But there are three other duties con¬ 
cerning food: to estimate the quantity of food one eats, whether 



'' Kitdb al-Haldl wa’I-haram: Book 14 of the Ihya’. There is a French trans¬ 
lation by Regis Morelon: Le Livre du Ucite et de I’illidte. The passage referred 
to here appears at Ihyd’, 11. 85 (=Morelon, pp.24-5). There are four degrees 
of scrupulousness (wara^), ^azali teUs us, with regard to what is lawful. 
Firstly, there is that of ordinary Muslims, who simply avoid what is known to 
be forbidden by religion. Secondly, there is that of the ‘righteous’ {sdlihun), 
who avoid that which seems lawful, but concerning which there might be 
some doubt. Thirdly, the ‘Godfearing’ {muttaqun) avoid that which is incon- 
trovertibly lawful, but which might lead to something reprehensible. Finally, 
there is the scmpulousness of the ‘Trathful Saints’ (fiddlqiin), who avoid that 
which is lawful, and cannot lead to what is unlawful, but which they 
renounce because it will not help them in the service of God. Ghazali’s 
undentanding of wara'^ is based on that of al-Muhasibi, who had defined it as 
a pause of the heart to distinguish lawful from unlawful before engaging in 
an act’ (Qafd, 46). Elsewhere, Muhasibi had explained how the principle of 
disciplining the self was implicit in wara^ (Makdsib, 200-8, 216). 
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great or small, to estimate the speed with which one eats it, and 
to know which varieties of food are most conducive to the sat¬ 
isfying or the renunciation of one’s desire. 

As for the first of these [three] duties, which concerns the 
reduction of one’s intake of food, the method by which one 
may discipline oneself therein consists in gradualness. This is 
because the constitution of a man who is accustomed to eating 
much, and who then changes all at once to eating only a little, 
will not be able to sustain this, and will be weakened, resulting 
in considerable hardship and distress.' He should therefore 
proceed a little at a time by eating progressively less and less of 
his accustomed nourishment: should, for example, he custom¬ 
arily eat two loaves, and wish to restrict himself to no more than 
one, he should reduce his consumption each day by a quarter of 
one-seventh of a loaf (so that he eats one twenty-eighth or one 
thirtieth of a loaf less) which wiU enable him to eat only one 
loaf a day by the end of the month without hardship or any 
noticeable effect. If he so desires, he may do this with the aid of 
scales, or simply through his own judgement, by eating every 
day one morsel less than the day before. 

This, in turn, has four degrees. The highest is where one 
forces oneself to partake only of that which is necessary for life. 
This was the custom of the Truthful Saints, and^ was the pre¬ 
ferred practice of Sahl al-Tustari, who said, ‘God has rendered 
mankind His bondsmen through three things: life, intelligence 
and strength. Should someone fear for two of these, that is, life 
and intelligence, he will eat, and, should he be fasting, will 
break his fast, and, should he be poor, will strive for his liveli¬ 
hood. Should he not fear for them, but fear only for his 
strength, he should pay no heed, even if he should weaken, 
until such time as he is obliged to pray in a sitting position, and 
is of the opinion that to pray thus and be hungry is better than 
to pray standing and to eat abundantly.’ 

Sahl was once asked about the beginning [of his spiritual 
career], and what he used to eat. He replied: ‘Every year my 
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food was purchased for three dirhams, one of which I would 
spend on black treacle, one on rice flour, and one on clarified 
butter. I would mix them all together, and make three hun¬ 
dred and sixty round cakes, one of which I would take each 
evening in order to break my fast.’ He was then asked, ‘How 
do you eat now?’ and he replied, ‘Without any particular limit, 
or any fixed time’.^ 

It is related that certain"^ monks used to compel themselves 
to make do with only a single dirham’s worth of food [in a 
year]. 

As for the second degree, this is attained when one has disci¬ 
plined oneself to a daily diet of no more than half a mudd,^ which 
is a little more than one loaf (four of which would make up one 
mann).^ For most people this is approximately one third of the 
stomach, as the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) stated, and is more than ‘a few small morsels,’'^ since this 
form of the plural is used to indicate paucity, that is, a 
number less than ten. Such was the custom of'^Umar (may God 
be pleased with him), who used to eat seven or nine morsels. 

The third degree is attained when one reduces oneself to the 
quantity of one mudd, which is two and a half loaves. For most 
people this is in excess of a third of the belly, and is almost two 
thirds, so that one third remains for drink and nothing at all for 
the remembrance of God. In some variants [of the Tradition] 
the phrase ‘for one’s remembrance’ instead of‘for one’s breath’ 
is given. 

The fourth degree is to exceed one mudd to the quantity of a 
mann,^ beyond which lies a prodigality which violates His 

^ A measure of com (Lane, 2697). 

® For these measures see Lane, s.v. rifl. 

^ This is a reference to the Tradition in which the Prophet says, 
‘SufEcient for the descendant of Adam are a few small morsels [luqaymdt] 
which will keep his back straight. But if there be no alternative, then one 
third of the belly should be for food, one third for drink, and one third for 
one’s breath’. (Ibn Maja, At'ima, 50.) Cf. above p.127. 
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commandment (Exalted is He!): And be not prodigal.^ This 
applies in the case of most people, for people need food in 
varying degrees, according to their age, build and profession. 

There exists also a fifth way, which is of no account, but 
nevertheless constitutes an error. This consists in eating when 
truly hungry, and restraining one’s hand when one feels 
genuine greed. It is usually the case, however, that someone 
who has not set himself a limit of one or two loaves is unable to 
discern the point at which hunger becomes genuine, and will 
mistake a deceptive appetite for this. True hunger has signs 
which people have mentioned: one is that the soul does not 
demand that one eat something along with bread, but rather 
eats bread alone, whatever its form, with an appetite: whenever 
the soul requires that one eat a particular kind of bread, or that 
it be accompanied by something else, it is not acting in 
response to true hunger. It has been said that one of its signs is 
that if one spits, no flies gather on the spittle, because it con¬ 
tains no residual oils or fatty substances; this being an indication 
that the stomach is empty. To ascertain this thing is difficult, 
and the aspirant should therefore determine a quantity which, 
in the case of his own soul, will not enfeeble his capacity for 
the worship which lies before him, but at which limit he stops, 
even if his appetite remains unsatisfied. 

In fine, it is impossible to specify the [correct amount of] 
food, since it varies with the circumstance and the individual. 
Certainly, the sustenance of a number of the Companions’ was 
no more than one of wheat in every week. When they ate 
dates they sufficed themselves with one sd'^ and a half. One sd'^ of 
wheat is four mudds, so that each day they ate about half a mudd, 
which corresponds to what we mentioned as being equivalent to 
a third of the stomach. A greater quantity was required in the 
case of dates because these contain pits which must be discarded. 

'' A measure said to have been equivalent to four times a mudd in the 
time of the Companions of the Prophet. 
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Abu Dharr (may God be pleased with him) used to say, ‘Every 
week my food amounts to one sd"^ of barley, in accordance with 
the usage of God’s Emissary (may God bless him and grant him 
peace). And, by God, I shall not eat more until I meet him again! 
For I once heard him say, “The closest and most beloved person 
to me on the Day ofjudgement shall be he who dies in the state 
in which he is today”.’® And he used to say, criticising thereby 
some of the other Companions, ‘You have differed:'' you sift 
your barley-flour, and he did not; you bake fine bread, and eat it 
with two kinds of food at once, and partake of a variety of 
dishes; likewise do you wear one garment in the morning, and 
another in the evening. In the day of God’s Emissary (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) you did not do these things.’ 

The daily food of the People of the Veranda® was one mudd of 
dates shared between two of them’ (a mudd being one ritl and a 
third), from which the pits had to be discarded. Al-Hasan (may 
God have mercy upon him) used to say, ‘A believer is like a goat, 
which is sufficed by a handful of dry, rotten dates," a fistful of 
parched barley," and a single gulp of water. A hypocrite, how¬ 
ever, is like a predatory beast, which gulps and swallows again and 
again; he does not straiten his own beUy in hunger for his neigh¬ 
bour’s sake, and does not prefer his brother over himself in his 
surfeit.’ 

Said Sahl, ‘If the world was of pure blood, the believer’s food 
therein would still be lawful’. This he said because the believer 
eats when necessary, and only inasmuch as will keep him alive. 

'' i.e. from the precedent set by the Prophet. 

® Ahl al- 5 ufFa: a group of impoverished Companions of the Prophet who 
lived in a veranda at the Mosque in Medina. Their reputation for asceticism 
and sanctity, and in particular the emphasis they laid on fasting and hunger, 
made them a revered model for the Sufis, whose name is sometimes said to 
be derived from them. (Hakim, Mustadrak, in. 15-7; Muhasibi, MakSsib, 226; 
Kalabadhi, Ta^arruf, 6-8 [tr. Arberry, 5-9]; Suhrawardi, Awarif, 78-81 [tr. 
Gramlich, Gahen, 110-3]; Massignon, Essai, 156.) 

^ Blood upon emerging from the body, is an impure substance according 
to Islamic Law (Ghazali, Wajiz, 1.7). Cf. above, p. 42 
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The second duty'' concerns the time of eating, and the extent 
to which this should be delayed. This also consists of four 
degrees. The highest is that one should go without food for three 
days, or more: seven, ten or fifteen.''* Some aspirants make con¬ 
tinual fasting, rather than restricting the amount of food they eat, 
the basis of their self-discipline, to the extent that they fast with¬ 
out interruption for thirty or forty days. This was the practice of a 
considerable number of scholars, including Muhammad ibn 
'Umar'^ and al-Qarani"^ and 'Abd al-Rahman ibn Ibrahim''^ 
Duhaym, Ibrahim al-Taymi, Hajjaj ibn Furafisa, Hafs al-'Abid 
al-Masisi, al-Muslim ibn Sa^id,'* Zuhayr, Sulayman al- 
Khawwas, Sahl ibn 'Abd Allah al-Tustari, and Ibrahim ibn 
Ahmad al-Khawwas. Abu Bakr al-Siddiq (may God be pleased 
with him) used to eat nothing for six days on end, while ’'Abd 
Allah ibn al-Zubayr ate nothing for seven, which was also the 
practice of Abu’l-Jawza’, the companion of Ibn 'Abbas. It has 
been related that al-Thawri and Ibrahim ibn Adham regularly 
went without food for three days at a stretch. 

AU of this they did in order that hunger might assist them 
along the way of the Afterlife. One of the scholars® said, ‘To 
whomsoever goes without food for forty days for the sake of 
God shall appear a potency from the Kingdom [malakilt] that is, 
certain of the Divine Secrets shall be unveiled to him’. It is told 
that one of the people of this community'' once passed by a 
monk who reminded him of his own state. Desiring that he 
should accept Islam and renounce the delusion in which he was 
engaged, he spoke to him for some time. At length, the monk 
said to him that the Messiah had spent forty days without eating 
or drinking, and that this was a miracle which could proceed 
only from a Prophet or a Truthful Saint. The Sufi rephed to him: 


'' Of the three mentioned above, p. 13 3-4. 

® Sahl al-Tustari, according to Suhrawardi, ‘Awarif, 162 (tr. Gramlich, 
Gahen, 209). 

Sc. the Sufis. 
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‘If I were to go without food or drink for fifty days, would you 
abandon your creed and enter into the religion of Islam, know¬ 
ing it to be the truth, and that you had been engaged in 
falsehood?’ ‘Certainly,’ the monk replied. So he sat down, and 
then did not go out of his sight until he had passed fifty days 
without eating or drinking. Then he said, ‘I shall do more for 
you’, and continued until he had reached sixty. The monk was 
astonished at this, and declared, ‘I had never thought that any¬ 
one could do more than the Messiah’. And this became the 
cause of his Islam. 

This constitutes a very exalted degree, which is seldom 
attained by any save men of unveiling [mukd^afa] and great 
good fortune, who have been occupied with the vision of that 
which severed them from their nature and custom so that they 
gained a pleasure so complete that they forgot their hunger and 
their need. 

The second degree [of the second duty] is achieved when 
one goes without food for two or three days together. This is 
not a miraculous thing; rather it is quite attainable, although it 
may only be reached though effort and struggle.*® 

The third degree, which is the lowest, is that one restrict 
oneself in every day and night to one meal. This is the least one 
should do; everything beyond it constitutes extravagance, and 
persistence in satiety, so that the condition of hunger never 
occurs at all, which is the state—far removed from the Sunna — 
of those who live in luxury. It is related by Abu Sa'id al-Khudri 
that when the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) ate in the middle of the day, he would not eat in the 
evening, and vice versa^° The Predecessors'* used to eat only 
once a day. And the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) once said to 'A’i^a, ‘You should beware of extrava¬ 
gance, and it is extravagant to eat twice in a single day’.^* One 
meal every two days is poverty, while a meal every day is a firm 

* Ar: al-Salaf. the early Muslims. 
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Station between the two; which is praised in the Book of God 
(Exalted is He!)/ 

It is preferable that the man who restricts himself to one meal 
a day should take it during the period before daybreak, so that 
he eats after his tahajjud prayers and before the Dawn Prayer. 
This will render him hungry during the day while he fasts, and 
during the night while he prays. His heart will be emptied 
because of the emptiness of his belly, his thoughts will become 
more precise, his intention more collected, and his soul, being 
reconciled to a known [mealtime] will not struggle against him 
before the appropriate time. In a Tradition related by 'Asim ibn 
Kulayb from his father, Abu Hurayra said, ‘The Emissary of 
God (may God bless him and grant him peace) never prayed at 
night in the way you do: he used to stand in prayer until his feet 
became swoUen;^^ neither did he fast from one day to the next 
as you do, rather he used to delay breaking his fast until the last 
part of the night’.'A’i^a once said (may God be pleased with 
her), ‘The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
used to prolong his fasts until the end of the night’. 

Should sunset come, and the heart of a man who is fasting 
incline towards food to the extent that he is too distracted to be 
attentive during his night prayers, he should divide his food in 
two: if, for instance, this takes the form of two loaves he should 
eat one loaf at sunset and one just before dawn, so that although 
his soul is silenced his body remains light for the late night 
prayer, and so that he does not suffer greatly from hunger dur¬ 
ing the daytime because of having eaten before first light. Thus 
the first loaf will help him in his night devotions, and the second 
in his fast. Someone whose custom it is to fast on alternate days 
may without harm eat at midday on the day in which he does 
not fast, and before dawn when he does. 

'' Cf. Q. xxv:68: And those who, when they spend, are neither extravagant nor 
grudging, and there is ever a middle point between the two. Cited above, p. 28-9. 
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Thus is the way to time one’s eating, and to determine the 
periods in which one abstains. 

The third duty concerns the varieties of food one eats, and 
which of these one should renounce. The best form of bread is 
made from finely-ground flour, which constitutes an extreme 
form of luxury. Beneath it comes bread from sifted barley flour, 
while the most inferior kind is barley flour that has not been 
sifted. Of things which may be eaten with bread, the finest are 
meat and sweetmeats,the lowest are vinegar and salt, while in 
between lie dishes of vegetables served with oil but with no 
meat. The custom of the wayfarers on the Path of the Afterlife 
is to abstain always from eating anything other than bread, and 
from indulging every other appetite, for each delicious thing 
which a man desires and eats leaves behind it an exuberance in 
his soul and a hardness and forgetfulness in his heart engendered 
by the delights of the world, so that he comes to be familiar 
with these, and conceives a dislike for death and the meeting 
with God (Exalted is He!). The world becomes like Heaven for 
him, while death turns into a gaol.'' However, when he forbids 
his soul its passions and delights, and restricts it, the world 
becomes a gaol and a constraint for him,^*^ so that his soul 
desires to escape from it immediately, and death becomes a lib¬ 
eration. This is indicated in the following saying of Yahya ibn 
Mu'^adh: ‘O company of Truthful Saints! Hunger your souls for 
the sake of the banquet of Paradise, for the desire for food is in 
proportion to one’s causing oneself to hunger’.® 

Since all the things that we have mentioned concerning the 
evils of satiety apply to every one of man’s desires and delights, 

'' An echo ofa haditjr. ‘The world is the believer’s prison and the unbeliev¬ 
er’s heaven.’ (Muslim, Zuhd, i. Cf. Ihyd’, iv. 383; tr. Winter, Remembrance of 
Death, 9.) 

In other words, the more a man wages war on his cravings, the more 
powerful they will become, and this will bring a yet greater reward in 
Heaven (cf. Zabldi, vii. 412). 
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we shall not commit prolixity by repeating the matter. 

In this way is a substantial reward granted for renouncing 
those lawful things which one desires, while great danger lies in 
partaking of them, so much so that the Prophet (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) said, ‘The worst of my nation are 
those that eat wheat flour’.This does not constitute a prohi¬ 
bition, for wheat flour is lawful in the sense that a man who eats 
it once or twice commits no sin; neither does a man who par¬ 
takes of it regularly. Nevertheless, the soul of the latter is 
thereby habituated to pleasure, so that it finds solace in the 
world and becomes accustomed to its delights and strives to 
acquire them, which thing leads to acts of sin: such people are 
thus the worst of the nation, since wheat flour leads them into 
transgression. Also, the Prophet (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said,‘The worst of my nation are those who are 
nourished on pleasure, so that their bodies are built of it. Their 
sole concern is for the various kinds of food and dress, and they 
affect eloquence in their speech.’^* And God (Exalted is He!) 
revealed to Moses (upon whom be peace): ‘Remember that 
you shall dwell in the grave, for this [thought] will prevent you 
from indulging in many desires.’ 

The Predecessors lived in great fear of eating delicious things 
and allowing their souls to be accustomed to this, and were of 
the opinion that such a thing was a token of damnation, and that 
to be kept from it by God was the very height of felicity. It is 
even related by Wahb ibn Munabbih that ‘Two angels once met 
in the Fourth Heaven [samd^. One said to the other, “Whence 
have you come?’’ and he replied, “I have just instructed a fish to 
be brought from the sea to such-and-such a Jew, may God curse 
him’’. And the other said, “I have just ordered that some oil 
which such-and-such a worshipper desired be spilt’’.’ This con¬ 
stitutes an indication that it is not a good sign that one’s desires 
be made easy of access. 'Umar (may God be pleased with him) 
for this reason refrained from drinking cold water, saying, ‘Keep 
me from being called to account for it!’ 
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Therefore is there no form of worship greater than contra¬ 
dicting the soul and renouncing delightful things (as we have 
stated in the Book of Disciplining the Soul).'' 

Nafi' related that when Ibn 'Umar (may God be pleased 
with him) was ill once, he desired a fresh fish. One was sought 
in Medina, but there were none to be had. After a certain num¬ 
ber of days, one was found, which was purchased for a dirham 
and a half: it was roasted and taken to him on a loaf of bread. A 
beggar came to the door, and Ibn 'Umar said to the boy [Nafi'j: 
‘Wrap it in the bread, and give it to him’. ‘May God set you 
aright!’ the boy said. ‘You desired it for such-and-such a 
period, and I could not find it; and when I did I bought it for 
one and a half dirhams. Let us give him its price instead!’ But he 
only said, ‘Wrap it up, and give it to him’. The boy said to the 
beggar, ‘Will you accept one dirham and not take it?’ and he 
said that he would, so he gave him the dirham and took the 
fish, and came back to him with it, setting it before him with 
the words, ‘I gave him a dirham and took it from him’. ‘Wrap it 
up,’ he told him again, ‘and give it to him, and do not take back 
the dirham, for I once heard the Emissary of God (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) say, “God shall forgive the sins 
of any man who desires something, and then overcomes his 
desire, preferring that someone else should have the enjoyment 
instead’’.’^® 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), 
‘When one’s rabid hunger may be satified with a loaf and a 
mugful of pure water, then destruction upon this world and its 
people!’^® By this he was saying that the purpose [of eating] is to 
stop the rabidity and harm of hunger, and not to take pleasure 
in worldly delights. 

'Umar (may God be pleased with him) once heard that Yazid 
ibn Abi Sufyan used to eat several kinds of food. 'Umar there¬ 
fore said to one of his clients [mawdlf ], ‘When you know that 

* See above, p. 55-66. 
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his supper is served, tell me’. This he did, and “^Umar went in, 
and was offered some food, which was a bread broth and some 
meat,^' and he ate with him. Then some roast meat was served, 
to which Yazid stretched out his hand, while 'Umar refrained, 
saying, 'Allah! Allah! O Yazid ibn Abi Sufyan! One dish after 
another? By Him in Whose hand lies 'Umar’s soul, if you differ 
from their usages,* then you shall certainly be caused to diverge 
from their way’. 

Yasar ibn 'Umayr said, ‘Whenever 1 sifted wheat for 'Umar I 
was disobeying him’. 

It is told that 'Utba al-Ghulam used to make his own dough, 
dry it in the sun, and then eat it, saying, ‘A crust and some salt, until 
roast meat and good food are prepared for me in the Afterlife!’ It 
was his custom to pick up his mug and dip it into ajar which was 
standing in the midday sun, when a servant woman of his would 
say, ‘O 'Utba! Why do you not give me your flour, and allow me 
to bake for you, and cool some water for you?’ But he would only 
reply, ‘O mother of So-and-so! I have driven from myself the 
rabidity of hunger’. 

Said Shaqiq ibn Ibrahim, ‘I once met Ibrahim ibn Adham at 
Mecca in the Suq al-Layl® on the Prophet’s birthday (may God 
bless him and grant him peace). He was seated, weeping, on one 
side of the road. I went over to him, and sat down beside him. 
“What are these tears, Abu Ishaq?” I asked him, and he replied, 
“They come from good news”. I asked him again, and then a 
third time, until he said, “O Shaqiq! Conceal my words!” “My 
brother,” I told him, “say what you wish”. And he said, “For 
thirty years my soul desired sikhaj,^ and I used my best efforts to 
prevent it from having its desire. But yesterday I was sitting 
down when I was overcome by drowsiness, and there before me 


* The austere conduct of the righteous Companions of the Prophet. 

® A district by this name still exists in the Holy City (Biladi, Ma'alim 
Makka, 38). 

A dish usually prepared ofmeat and vinegar (Lane, 1389). 
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stood a young man bearing a green vessel from which steam and 
the aroma of sikbaj were rising. I was fully determined to refuse, 
and when he said to me, “Eat, Ibrahim!”, I answered, “I will 
not! I have forsaken it for the sake of God (Great and Glorious is 
He!)”. But he replied, “God has given you food, so eat!” And 
my only answer was to weep. “Eat, may God show you His 
mercy!” he said again. “He has commanded us,” I said, “not to 
cast anything that we do not know about into our bellies.” “Eat, 
may God give you health!” he said, “I have only been given this, 
with the words, ‘O Khidr!^** * Take this, and feed the soul of 
Ibrahim ibn Adham, for God has had mercy upon it on account 
of its long perseverence under the prohibitions with which it has 
been burdened’. Know, Ibrahim, that I heard the angels say- 
ing,‘Whosoever does not take what he is given, will not be 
given that for which he asks’.” And so I said, “If that be so, then 
here I am before you for the sake of the covenant of God (Great 
and Glorious is He!)”. Then I turned around, and there before 
me was another youth, who was also bearing something. “O 
^idr!” he said. “Put a morsel into his mouth!” And he fed me. 
At last, I was overcome with sleep, and when I awoke, I could 
taste the sweetness in my mouth.’” Said ^aqiq, ‘I asked him to 
show me the palm of his hand, and I took hold of it, and kissed 
it. Then I said, “O Thou Who feedest the hungry, when they 
forbid themselves aright! O Thou Who castest certitude into the 
mind! O Thou Who curest their hearts of the love of all else! 
Dost Thou behold in Thy bondsman ^aqiq any [spiritual] 
state?” Then I raised the hand of Ibrahim up to the heavens, and 
said, “By the esteem in which Thou boldest this hand, and by 
the worth of him who owns it, and by the generosity which he 
found in Thee! Be generous to Thy bondsman, who is needful 
of Thy grace, beneficence and mercy, though he deserve them 

* The immortal spiritual guide usually believed to have been the 
companion of Moses mentioned in the Qur’an. See A.J. Wensinck, art. 
‘al-I^adir (al-Khidr)’ in EI^, iv. 902-5; Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 
index, s.v. ‘Khidr’. 
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not”. Then Ibrahim got to his feet, and walked home with 
me. 

It is related of Malik ibn Dinar that he desired yogurt for 
forty years, but never once ate it.3* One day, he was given some 
fresh dates as a present. ‘Eat,’ he said to his companions, ‘for I 
have not eaten fresh dates for forty years’. 

Ahmad ibn Abi’l-Hawari said, ‘Abu Sulayman al-Darani 
once desired a hot loaf of bread with some salt. I brought one to 
him, and he bit into it, and then cast it aside and burst into tears. 
“After long struggling and suffering”, he said, “I made haste to 
gratify my desire. I am determined to repent!”’ And Ahmad 
said, ‘I never saw him eat salt thereafter until he went to meet 
God (Exalted is He!).’ 

Said Malik ibn Daygham, ‘I once passed through the souk at 
Basra, where I espied some green vegetables. My soul said to me, 
“If you would only give me some of those to eat tonight!” And I 
swore by God that I would not give it green vegetables to eat for 
forty nights’. 

Malik ibn Dinar spent fifty years at Basra, but never ate a sin¬ 
gle one of its dates, whether ripe or not. ‘O people of Basra!’ he 
said. ‘For fifty years have I lived among you, and have not eaten 
a single one of your ripe or unripe dates, which thing has nei¬ 
ther harmed me, nor benefited you.’3® 

He also said, ‘Fifty years ago I divorced the world, and my 
soul has been desiring fine flour39 for forty years, but, by God, I 
shall not feed it with any until I go to join God (Exalted is He!).’ 

Said Hammad ibn Abi Hanifa, ‘I once went to visit Daud al- 
Ta’i, and found his door to be closed. I could hear him saying 
within, “You desired carrots, so I fed you with some; then you 
desired dates, and I swore that you would never eat them”. I 
pronounced a greeting, and entered, and found him to be 
alone’.'3° 

One day, Abu Hazim"*' was passing through the souk. Seeing 
some fruit, he conceived a desire for it, and told his son, ‘Buy for 
us some of that fruit which is out of reach and forbidden, that per- 
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haps we may go on to the fruit which is neither out of reach, nor yet 
forbidden .'When his son made the purchase and brought it to 
him, he said to his soul, ‘You tricked me into looking and desir¬ 
ing, and you defeated me so that I bought. By God! You will 
not taste it!’ And he sent it off to some poor orphans. 

It is told that Musa ibn‘33 al-Ashajj once said, ‘My soul has 
desired coarse salt for twenty years.’ 

It is related that Ahmad ibn ^alifa said, ‘My soul has 
harboured desire for twenty years, asking me only for enough 
water to quench its thirst, yet I have not given it even that’. 

It is told that '^Utba al-Ghulam desired meat for seven years. 
Afterwards he said, ‘I was ashamed before my soul to resist it for 
seven consecutive years, so I bought a piece of meat on some 
bread, and roasted it. Then I left it on its bread. I then met a boy, 
and asked him, “Are you not the son of So-and-so?” (his father 
having died). “Yes”, he replied. So I gave it to him’. Then he 
began to weep, reciting And for their love of Him'' they feed the 
needy wretch, the orphan and the prisoner,*'^ and never tasted meat 
thereafter. “35 

He also spent years with a desire for dates. One day he 
bought a qtrat’s^ worth of them, and put them away until night¬ 
fall when he would break his fast on them. Then a strong wind 
struck up, and the sky grew so dark that the people were afraid, 
and 'Utba addressed his soul, saying, ‘This is the result of my 
foolhardiness with you in buying a qirdt’s worth of dates!’ Then 
he said to his soul, ‘I think that the people are to be punished by 
reason of your sin alone. I must not allow you to taste them!’'3'’ 

Daud al-Ta’i once spent half a/fl/s® on green vegetables,'37 and 
half a fals on vinegar, and then spent the following night saying to 
his soul, ‘Woe betide you, Daud! How lengthy your judgement 

* Alternative senses: ‘And despite their love of food’ (Qushayri, Latd’if 
III. 663); ‘And for their love of giving food’ (Baydawi, 774). Cf Asad, 9160; 
Lyall, ‘The meaning of the words ‘Ala huhbihi in Qur. ii, 172’. 

A coin of small denomination. 
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will be on the Day of Arising!’ After that he ate nothing save dry 
bread. 

'Utba al-^ulam said one day to 'Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd, 
So-and-so describes his soul as being at a degree which I do not 
recognise my own soul to have attained’. He replied, ‘That is 
because you eat dates as well as bread, while he eats only bread’. 
‘If I ceased to eat dates,’ he asked, ‘would I too attain to that 
degree?’ ‘Yes indeed,’ he replied, ‘and to others also’. At this, 
'Utba wept, and was told by one of his companions, ‘May God 
dry your eyes! Are you weeping because of dates?’ But "Abd al- 
Wahid said, ‘Let him be, for his soul has learnt that he sincerely 
resolves to renounce them, and when he has renounced some¬ 
thing he nevermore returns to it’. 

Said JaTar ibn Nusayr, ‘Al-Junayd once instructed me to buy 
some waziri*^ figs. When I had done so, and when the time came 
for him to break his fast, he took one and set it in his mouth. Then 
he took it out, and began to weep. “Take them away!’’ he 
ordered. I asked him about this, and he replied, “A Voice* sound¬ 
ed in my heart,'*^ saying, ‘Are you not ashamed, that you once 
renounced them for My sake and then returned to them?’’” 

Said 5alih al-Murri, ‘I once said to "Ata’ al-SulamI, “There is a 
favour which I would render to you, so do not offend me by 
refusing. Do what you will,” he replied. So I sent my son to 
him with a bowl of barley-meal moistened with honey and clari¬ 
fied butter, having told him, “Do not leave him until he has eaten 
it”. The next day I sent him another, but he returned it uneaten. I 
reproached him for this, saying, “Glory be to God! You have 
offended me!” When he saw my strong feelings about the matter 
he said, “Do not be hurt. The first time I ate, while the second 
time I tried to coax my soul into eating, but it would not: when¬ 
ever I wished to do so, I remembered the word of God (Exaltedrs 
He!): he gulps it down, scarcely able to swallow it, and death cometh unto 

Ar. hatif, a disembodied voice sometimes heard by Sufis, which 
reproaches or guides them. Cf. T. Fahd, art. ‘Hatif in EH, iii. 273. 
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him from every side while yet he cannot die, and before him is a harsh 
punishment And Salih said, ‘Then I wept, and said to myself, 
“I am in one valley, and he in quite another”.’ ® 

Said al-Sari al-Saqati, ‘For thirty years my soul has been 
demanding that I dip a carrot into some black treacle, but I have 
not done so’.^^ 

Said Abu Bakr ibn al-JaUa’, ‘I know a man whose soul told 
him, “I shall persevere for ten days without any food if you 
afterwards give me something to eat which I desire”. But he 
replied, “I do not wish to go without food for ten days. 
Renounce the desire instead!”’ 

It is told that one of those men who are much given to wor¬ 
ship once invited one of his brethren round, and served him 
with loaves of bread. His brother turned the loaves over in order 
to choose the best. ‘What are you doing?’ the worshipper asked 
him. ‘Do you not know that the loaf you rejected contains 
many wisdoms, and that a great many forces were at work to 
make it, until it finally became rounded: the clouds which bore 
the water, which in turn watered the earth, the winds, the soil, 
the beasts and the descendants of Adam, until it came to you. 
And then you turn it over, and are not satisfied with it?’ 

It is related in a Tradition^'* that no loaf is rounded and set 
before you until three hundred and sixty forces have been at 
work on it, the first being MichaeD (upon whom be peace), 
who measures out water from the storehouses of Mercy, and 
then the angels which drive along the clouds, the sun, moon, 
and planets, and the angels of the air, and the beasts of the earth, 
the last of whom is the baker. And if you would count the blessings 
of God, you shall never count them.^^ 

One [of the Sufis] said, ‘I once visited Qasim al-Ju'^i, and asked 

* The reference is to the putrid food which will sustain the damned. 

® The final phrase is a common idiom implying a great distance. 

^ The angel responsible for distributing God’s blessings, both physical 
and intellectual. See S. Murata, ‘The Angels’, 327-8. 
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him to define asceticism. “What have you heard about it?” he 
asked me, and I quoted several statements. He remained silent, so 
I said, “What do you say it is?” He replied, “Know that the belly 
is the world [dunyd] of God’s bondsman, and that to the extent 
that he masters it, he has mastered asceticism, while to the extent 
that his belly masters him, he is mastered by the world”. 

Bishr ibn al-Hari^ once fell ill. He repaired to 'Abd al- 
Rahman al-Tabib^^ to ask him which foods would be suitable 
for him. He replied, ‘You may ask, but when I have prescribed 
them for you, you will not accept what I say’. ‘Tell me what 
they are,’ he said, ‘so that I may know’. And he told him, ‘You 
should drink oxymel,"^ and suck on a quince,® and then eat blan- 
quette. ‘Do you know of anything inferior to oxymel which 
could supply its place?’ asked Bishr, and he replied that he did 
not. ‘But I know of something,’ Bi^r said. ‘What?’ [the physi¬ 
cian] enquired. ‘Endives® with vinegar’, he said. Then [Bi^r] 
said. Do you know of anything inferior to quinces which could 
supply their place?’ and he replied that he did not. ‘But I know 
of something,’ Bi^r said. ‘What?’ [the physician] demanded. 
Syrian carob,’® he said. ‘And do you know of anything inferior 
to blanquette which could supply its place?’ ‘No,’ he told him. 
But I know,’ he said. ‘What?’ [the physician] asked, and he said, 
‘The juice of chickpeas in beef tallow’. And ''Abd al-Rahman 

Ar. sakanjubin, from Persian, sirka-anjubin: a mixture of vinegar and 
honey, regarded as a remedy for arthritis and gout, amongst other ailments. 
(Dols, i26n; Graziani, 322.) 

® A cure for coughs. (Ibn Sina, Qanun, 237.) 

Ar. isfidhbajd. A specific for colds in the kidneys. (‘All al-Jabari, 
Firdaws al-hikma, 28; cf Dozy, i. 22; Siggel, Gifte, 216.) 

® Ar. hindiba. See Freytag, iv. 375 for the various forms of this word. A 
leguminous plant useful for the stomach, liver and spleen when eaten. 
(Graziani, 309; Lane, 2884; Ibn Sina, Risala jt amr al-hindiba; cf Tabarsl, 20^ 
Ma’tjtur, m. 246; Massignon, Passion, i. 234.) 

Ar. al-kharnub al-shdmi: probably Ceratonia ciliqua, which is possessed of 
some medicinal value, and is disagreeable in taste. (Ibn Sina, Qanun, 319-20; 
Lane, 716-7; Graziani, 313.) 
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told him, ‘You know medicine better than I; why, therefore, 
are you asking me questions?’ 

You have thus learnt that these men refrained from eating the 
things they desired, and from sating themselves on food, and 
that they refrained for the sake of the benefits which we have 
mentioned above. This they did with regard to certain foods,^* 
which although lawful were not entirely pure in their eyes, so 
that they did not permit themselves to partake of them save in 
that quantity which was quite indispensable. The things which 
one desires are not indispensable: Abu Sulayman al-Darani once 
said that ‘salt is a desire, since it is an addition to bread, and 
everything more than bread is a desire’. This constitutes the 
utmost limit; but whoever is unable to attain it should not be 
heedless of his soul or become engrossed in his desires: it is suffi¬ 
cient extravagance for a man that he eat all that he desires,* and 
act in accordance with aU his whims. Therefore one should not 
be in the habit of eating meat: it was said by ‘Ali (may God 
ennoble his face) that ‘When a man renounces meat for forty 
days his character deteriorates, and when he eats it regularly for 
forty days his heart is hardened.’ It has been said that^® to eat 
meat regularly results in an addiction similar to the addiction to 
wine. 

When a man is hungry, and his soul desires sexual inter¬ 
course, he should not eat and then go in to a woman, for he 
would thereby be permitting his soul two desires, which would 
strengthen it against him.*^® The soul often demands food in 
order to gain greater energy for sexual union. Similarly, it is 
preferable that one avoid sleeping on a fuU stomach, for this 
would be to conjoin two forms of heedlessness, which would 
habituate oneself to sloth and would harden the heart. Instead 
one should pray, or engage in the remembrance of God 

* An echo of a Tradition: ‘It is part of extravagance to eat all that one 
desires’. (Ibn Maja, At‘ima, 51.) 
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(Exalted is He!), for this is a better way to give thanks. It is said 
in Tradition, ‘Melt away your food with prayer and the 
remembrance of God, and do not sleep after eating, lest your 
hearts become hard’.®' The lowest form of this is to pray four 
rak^as,^ or to say ‘Glory be to God!’ [subhdn Allah] a hundred 
times, or to recite one thirtieth-part of the Qur’an; these things 
to be done after finishing a meal. Sufyan al-Thawri, whenever 
he ate his fill in the evening, would spend his night in prayer, 
and when he ate his fill during the daytime would pray and 
remember God afterwards. He used to say, ‘The slave is sated, 
and must work, or the donkey is sated, and must work’. 

Whenever a man desires some form of food or delicious fruit, 
he should forsake bread, and eat that food instead, so that his 
meal may provide sustenance and not exuberance, and so that 
his soul does not enjoy both a habit and a desire at once. 

Sahl once looked at Ibn Salim, who had some bread and 
dates in his hand. ‘Begin with the dates,’ he told him; ‘if you 
find them sufficient, then stop; if not, then take such bread as 
you need.’ Whenever a man has before him both light and 
heavy foods, then he should commence with the former, so that 
he will not then have a desire for the latter.®'' If he eats the heavy 
dish first, he will eat the light one as well because of its pleasant¬ 
ness. One [of the Sufis] used to say to his companions, ‘Do not 
eat the things which you desire; and if you do, then do not seek 
them out, and if you seek them out, then do not love them’. 
Even to seek out some kinds of bread constitutes a desire. 'Abd 
Allah ibn 'Umar said, ‘There is no fruit which comes to us from 
Iraq that is more beloved to us than bread.’ In this way he con¬ 
sidered bread itself to be a kind of fruit. 

In sum, then, one must not in any way neglect the soul so 
that it indulges in the lawful things which it desires, or follow Its 
whims. To the extent that a bondsman satisfies his desire, it may 
be feared that he will be told on the Day of Arising, You squan- 

" Rak"a: unit of the Muslim ritual prayer. 
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dered your good things in the life of the world, and took pleasure there- 
in^^-, whereas to the extent that he struggles with his soul and 
renounces its desires, he will enjoy the consummation of his 
desires in the Abode of the AfterUfe. 

An inhabitant of Basra once said, ‘My soul fought with me for 
rice-bread®"^ and fish, but I refused it. Its demands grew stronger, 
and I fought more bitterly, until twenty years had passed’. 
‘When he died,’ someone else said, ‘I saw him in a dream,®^ and 
asked him, “How has God dealt with you?” “I am unable to 
describe,” he responded, “the blessings and honours which my 
Lord has granted me. First of all, he gave me rice-bread and fish, 
saying, ‘Eat this day what you desire, contentedly and without 
fear of reckoning’.” ’ God (Exalted is He!) has said. Eat and drink 
at ease for what you sent before you in days gone 6y:®® they had sent 
before them the renunciation of their desires. It was for this rea¬ 
son that Abu Sulayman al-Darani said, ‘To renounce one desire 
is more profitable to the heart than to fast and pray for a whole 
year.’ 

God grant us success in pleasing Him!®^ 
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[ 23.4 ] 

An Exposition of the Variance 
in the Rule and Merit of Hunger 
in Accordance with the 
Circumstances of Men 


K now that the most exalted desideratum in aU matters and 
morals is moderation. For ‘the best of affairs is the middle 
course’,* and both extremes in any matter are blameworthy. 
Our discourse concerning the merits which attach to hunger 
may have suggested that extremeness is required in this regard, 
but this is certainly not the case. For it is one of the secret wis¬ 
doms of the Law [Sharta] that whenever man’s nature demands 
that he go to an unsound extreme, the Law also goes to 
extremes in forbidding this, in a fashion which to an unin¬ 
formed man might suggest that it requires the complete 
opposite of what human nature [tab'^] demands. The man of 
knowledge, however, realises that it is the mean that is required. 
This is because human nature, demanding as it does the maxi¬ 
mum. of satiety, must be countered by the Law with praises of 
extreme hunger, so that the instincts of man’s nature and the 
prohibitions of the Law stand opposite one another, thereby 
bringing about an equilibrium. For it is an unlikely thing that a 
man might suppress his nature entirely; rather will he realise 
that he shall never reach this goal. Even were he to go to the 
greatest extremes in countering his nature, the Law would indi¬ 
cate that he had erred. The Law praises to the utmost those 

* For this hadlt}i see above, p. 29. 
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who pray aU night and fast by day; yet when the Prophet (may 
God bless him and grant him peace) leamt that someone* was 
fasting every day, and praying all night, he forbade him to con¬ 
tinue. 

Having leamt this, you should also know that the best course 
for a man of moderate nature is to eat so that his stomach is not 
heavy, but without feeling the pangs of hunger. One should for¬ 
get one’s belly, and not harbour any preference for hunger. For 
the purpose of eating' is the preservation of life and the gaining of 
strength for worship: a heavy stomach is an obstruction to wor¬ 
ship, and so are the pangs of hunger, for they distract the heart. 
What is required is that one eat so as to prevent one’s food from 
having an effect, at which one will be emulating the angels, who 
are too holy either for the heaviness of food or the pangs of 
hunger, and it is man’s utmost purpose to emulate them. If a man 
remain unredeemed from satiety and hunger, then the furthest 
he can go from both extremes is the mean, which is the place of 
equilibrium. A human being, in his striving to distance himself 
from these opposite extremes by returning to the middle, can be 
compared to an ant thrown into the centre of a ring heated in fire 
and set on the earth; it will flee from the ring’s heat which sur¬ 
rounds it, but, being unable to escape, will continue to mn about 
until it comes to rest in the centre (should it die, it will die there); 
because the centre is the furthest point from the heat of the 
encompassing ring. Man’s desires surround him like the ring 
which contains the ant, while the angels are outside the ring, 
whither man cannot hope to escape. Still, he desires to imitate 
them in their liberty, and finds that he resembles them most 
when he is far from his desires, and he is never further from those 
desires than when he is at the centre.® Thus is the mean required 

* ‘Abd AUah ibn 'Amr ibn al-‘As, according to the story in Bukhari 
(Nikah, i; tr. Robson, Mishkat al-masahih, 1. 435-6). 

® The image of the mean as the centre of a circle is found in Miskawayh, 
Hawamil, 238-9; cf Arkoun, Contribution, 249, 300. 
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in all traits of character which have opposites.^ This was 
expressed by the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) when he said, ‘The best of affairs is the middle course’, and 
is indicated in the statement of God (Exalted is He!): Eat and 
drink, but do not be extravagant J To the extent that a man feels nei¬ 
ther hunger nor satiety, he will find worship and contemplation 
easy, and, being light, will have the strength to act. 

This, however, comes about after one’s nature has been set in 
equilibrium. At the outset, should the soul have a tendency to 
bolt, crave the satisfaction of its desires, and incline to excess, 
the mean will yield it no advantage; instead one must go to 
extreme lengths to hurt it with hunger, in the way that one 
must employ hunger, blows and other things to hurt a riding 
beast that is not broken in until it becomes moderate in its tem¬ 
perament. When it is broken in, becomes balanced, and reverts 
to the equilibrium, one may cease training and hurting it. It is 
for this secret reason that a Shaykh may command his aspirants 
to perform things which he himself does not do: he instructs 
them to be hungry, while he himself is not, or he may forbid 
them to eat fruits and other desirable things which he himself 
does not refrain from, having concluded the discipline of his 
own soul so that he no longer stands in need of such training. 

Since the dominant condition of the soul is one of greed, 
desire, rebellion, and refusal to worship, the most profitable 
thing for it is hunger, the pain of which it feels under most cir¬ 
cumstances, and which leads to its subjugation. The intention is 
that the soul should be broken in this way until it becomes bal¬ 
anced, which condition will abide even after it returns to its 
food. Among wayfarers on the Path of the Afterlife, the only 
people who refrain from hunger are Truthful Saints and self- 
deluded imbeciles: the former because their souls are following 
the Straight Path with perfect rectitude, and because they have 
no need of being driven with the whip of hunger to the True 
God, and the latter because they think themselves to be like the 
saints, and have a high opinion of their own souls. This is a 
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serious form of illusion, and has become prevalent, since the 
soul is seldom disciplined completely, and frequently falls into 
illusion, so that it looks at the manner in which the Truthful 
Saints permit their souls certain things, and is permissive itself In 
this way it resembles a sick man who watches someone who has 
been cured, and follows the same diet, thinking that he himself 
is being cured also, which thing wiU lead to his destruction. 

There is a proof text which shows that to fix the quantity and 
variety of food one eats, and the time when one eats it, is not 
required in itself, but only insofar as it is a valuable form of strug¬ 
gle against a soul which is remote from the True God and has not 
attained the rank of perfection. This consists in the fact that the 
Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him peace) did 
not fix a specific quantity or time for his meals. 'A’isha (may God 
be pleased with her) said, ‘The Emissary of God (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) used to fast until we would say that he 
would never break his fast, and then not fast until we would say 
that he would never fast again’.He used to go in to his family, 
and ask, “Do you have anything?” If they said yes, he would eat, 
and if they said no, he would say, “Then I am fasting”.’^ Ifhe was 
served with anything, he would declare, ‘I had wanted to fast,’ 
and then eat.® One day, he went out (may God bless him and 
grant him peace), saying, ‘I am fasting’, and 'A’isha (may God be 
pleased with her), told him, ‘We have been given some hays.’^ ‘I 
had wanted to fast,’ he said, ‘but serve it instead.’^ For this reason 
it has been related that when someone asked Sahl how he had 
begun [his devotional life], he answered that he had performed 
many kinds of spiritual exercises, such as living for a time on the 
leaves of the lote-tree,® and then, for three years, on chaff, and 
that he had lived for three more years on only three dirhams. 
Then he was asked, ‘What do you do now?’ and he replied, ‘I eat 

^ Usually a mixture of dates, clarified butter and a kind of cheese 
(Rodinson, ‘Recherches sur les documents arabes relatifs a la cuisine’, 148; 
Lane, 686). 

® Ar. nabaq, of which there are several varieties. (Cf Dozy, ii. 644.) 
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without observing any particular limit, or any fixed time’.* By 
saying without any particular limit, or any fixed time’ he did not 
mean that he ate abundantly, but rather that he did not fix a single 
quantity of food in advance. 

Ma ruf al-Karkhi was once given some delicious food, which 
he ate. Someone told him, ‘ Your brother Bishr does not eat such 
things’, and he replied, ‘My brother Bishr is in a state of 
Constriction* begotten of scrupulousness [wara"], while 1 am in a 
state of Expansion® resulting from gnosis [ma'rifa].’ Then he said, 
‘1 am no more than a guest in my Lord’s house. When He gives 
me food, 1 eat; when He gives me hunger, I endure patiently. 
What have I to do with repudiation, and making distinctions?’ 

Ibrahim ibn Adham once gave some dirhams to one of his 
companions with the words, ‘Buy some butter, honey and white 
bread for us’. ‘O Abu Ishaq!’ someone said. ‘AH that?’ And he 
replied. Shame on you! When we have money, we eat like men, 
and when we have none, we endure like men’. One day he pre¬ 
pared a large meal, and invited a small company, which included 
al-Awza‘i and al-Thawri, to partake of it. This latter asked him, 
‘O Abu Ishaq! Are you not afraid that this might constitute 
prodigality?’ ‘There is no prodigality in food,’ came his reply; 
‘prodigality obtains only in respect of clothes and furnishing’.^ 

Someone who acquires his knowledge imitatively [taqlid""], 
from lectures and transmitted authority, would see Ibrahim ibn 
Adham doing this, and at the same time hear Malik ibn Dinar say- 

Ar. qabd\ ‘the oppressive desert of loneliness in which the mystic spends 
days and sometimes months of his life’ (Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 129). 
For the Central Asian school of Sufism in Gh azali’s day, qabd, a term thought 
to derive from Qur’an, 11:246; God constricts and expands, was the 
semi-permanent station’ {maqdm) experienced in response to the fear of 
God’s wrath and chastisement. 

Ar. bast, the complementary station’ of hope and confidence in God’s 
forgiveness and proximity, which may be a prelude to ecstatic states. For qabd 
and bast see e.g. Hujwiri, 374-6; Anawati and Gardet, Mystique musulmane, 
89-90; Nicholson, Studies, 24. 
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ing, ‘No salt has entered my house for twenty years’,and al-Sari 
al-Saqat! declaring that for forty years he had desired to dip a car¬ 
rot into some treacle, but had not done so,” and think that there 
was a contradiction here, and be puzzled, and declare that one of 
them must surely have been in error. The man who has insight, 
however, into the hidden sciences, will be aware that all of these 
[attitudes] are correct, but in relation to differing circumstances. 
When these situations are spoken of to an intelligent, prudent 
man, and to someone else who is foolish and self-satisfied, the for¬ 
mer will say, ‘I am no gnostic, that I might be gentle with my soul; 
for it is no more obedient than the soul of Sari al-Saqati and Malik 
ibn Dinar, who were among those who refrained from their 
desires; therefore shall I follow in their footsteps’. The man who is 
self-satisfied, however, will declare, ‘My soul is no more disobe¬ 
dient to me than the soul of Ma'^ruf al-Karldii and Ibrahim ibn 
Adham, so it is they that I shall follow. I will permit myself any 
amount of food, for I too am a guest in my Lord’s house; what 
have I to do with repudiation?’ This provides the devil with much 
scope against the foolish; not to observe any limits in the matter of 
food, [supererogatory] fasting, or eating what one desires, is safe 
only for those who look into’^ the niche [mishkdt] of Sainthood 
and Prophethood, and who receive signs from God to the effect 
that they must eat or refrain. This can only take place when the 
soul has fully emerged from obedienceto its whims and to habit, 
so that when it eats, or refrains from eating, it does so with the 
appropriate intention, and works for God in both cases. One 
should learn determination from 'Umar (may God be pleased 
with him), who saw that the Emissary of God (may God bless him 
and grant him peace) used to like and eat honey,but did not 
draw an analogy from this for his own situation, and instead, 
when offered a cold drink which contained honey, turned the 
container around and around in his hand, saying, ‘Shall I drink it, 
only for its sweetness to depart and its consequences to remain? 
Preserve me from being called to account for it!’ And he left it 
alone. 
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These secrets should not be unveiled by a ^ayWi of the Path 
to his aspirants. Instead he should confine himself to praising 
hunger, and not summon them to moderation, for if he did so 
they would certainly fall short of it: he should rather summon 
them towards the very extremes of hunger, in order that such 
moderation might become easy for them. He should not tell 
them that the perfect gnostic may dispense with self-discipline, 
for this would furnish the devil with a pathway to their hearts, so 
that he would constantly be whispering to each of them, ‘You 
are a perfect gnostic; what more gnosis and perfection could you 
need?’ By contrast, the custom of Ibrahim al-^awwas was to 
engage in every form of self-discipline which he instructed his 
aspirants to perform, so that they would not think that the 
^aykh was telling them to do things which he did not do 
himself, which would cause them to shy away from such forms 
of discipline. The strong man, when he devotes himself to self- 
discipline and the reform of others, must descend to the level of 
the weak in order that he might resemble them and be gentle 
when driving them towards their saving felicity. For the 
Prophets and Saints, this is a great trial. 

Since the point of equilibrium for each person is hard to 
discern, determination and caution should under no circum¬ 
stances be abandoned. It was for this reason that 'Umar (may 
God be pleased with him) disciphned his son 'Abd Allah, when 
he once went in to find him eating some meat cooked in clari¬ 
fied butter. 'Umar struck him with his stick, saying, ‘Wretch! 
Eat bread and meat one day, and on the next bread and curd, on 
the next bread and clarified butter, on the next bread and oil, on 
the next bread and salt, and on the next bread alone!’ This is the 
position of equilibrium. Constantly to eat meat and other 
desirable things is a form of prodigality and extravagance;'4:o 
renounce meat altogether is to be grudging, while this is a mid¬ 
dle point between the two. 

^ For this verse see above, p.29. 
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[ 23.5 ] 

An Exposition of the Ostentation 
which may follow from the 
Renunciation of Desirable Foods 
and from Eating Frugally 

K now that those who renounce desirable foods may be 
afflicted by two great evils which are even more pernicious 
than indulging in them. 

The first obtains when the soul, being unable to forsake some 
of the things it finds desirable, and not wishing the fact to be 
known, conceals its desire, and eats things in secret which it 
does not eat when others are present. This constitutes a form of 
hidden polytheism.'' 

A scholar was once asked about a certain ascetic, and refused 
to speak of him. ‘Has he any faults that you know of?’ he 
was asked, and he answered, ‘He eats things in private which 

* This idea of sjiirk Miaji, or sjurk a^ghar, is alluded to by a haditji: 
‘Polytheism is more hidden than the creeping of black ants.’ (Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, iv. 403.) The Sufis took readily to this concept: ‘Just as polytheism 
[Mrk] invalidates monotheism, so also does ostentation invalidate works’. 
(Tustari, in Mu'^drada, 41.) According to Ghazali, ‘Polytheism is of two kinds: 
hidden, which does not lead to eternal damnation, and which is escaped only 
by a few, being more hidden than the crawling of a black ant, and clear poly¬ 
theism, which leads to eternal residence in HeU.’ (Ihya’, ii. 203-4 [X. Dhamm 
al-buM, Bayan madh al-mal].) Cf also Ihyd’, iv. 327-8 (K. al-Niya, bab 2, 
Bayan darajat al-shawa’ib, daraja 4); Ihyd’, in. 263-8 (K. Dhamm al-jdh, shafr 
2, Bayan al-riya’ al-khafi ..., and Bayan ma yuhbit al-‘amal ...); Muhasibi, 
Masd’ilfi’l-zuhd, 64-5; Obermann, 150. 
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he does not eat with others’. Now this is a serious fault. If a 
bondsman of God be tried with desires which he loves to grat¬ 
ify, he ought to make them public, for his state will thus be one 
of honesty, compensating for the absence of acts of spiritual 
struggle. To conceal one’s shortcomings and to make a show of 
their excellent opposites are themselves two compounded 
shortcomings, and to lie, and to hide one’s lying, are themselves 
a twofold lie, so that a man guilty of this deserves two chastise¬ 
ments, and will not be acceptable again in his works until he has 
repented twice. It is for these reasons that God has laid such 
emphasis upon the issue of the hypocrites, saying. Hypocrites 
shall be in the lowest chasm of Hell:' the unbeliever makes public 
his unbelief, and is sincere in it,^ while the hypocrite keeps his 
unbelief hidden, so that this concealment becomes another 
form of unbelief, since he makes light of God’s gazing into his 
heart, and makes much of the gaze of His creatures by effacing 
unbelief from his outward aspect. The gnostics too are tried 
with desires, and even with sins, but are never tried with osten¬ 
tation, deceit or concealment: the perfect gnostic renounces his 
desires for the sake of God (Exalted is He!) and affects their 
presence in himself in order to diminish the respect in which 
other men hold him. One of them used to go out and buy deli¬ 
cious things, and display them in his house, although he never 
partook of them. This he did merely to deceive people regard¬ 
ing his state and to repel the hearts of the heedless, so that he 
would not be distracted from his state.* The highest form of 

A reference to the method of ma/atwa, *blame’, adopted by some early 
Sufis such as Dhu 1 -Nun al-Misri, by which the adept would conceal his 
piety by pretending to a casual attitude towards the ^an^a. It was debated 
whether the objective of Mias, ‘pure sincerity’ was always attainable by this 
technique. According to ^azali, maldma is a technique to be used only by 
those with no following of students or disciples, and should be confined tb 
the performance of actions which, although looked down upon by the 
public, are entirely permissible {Ihyd’, in. 249 [fC. Dhamm al-jdh, shatr i, 
Bayan wajh al-hlaj...]). See Mole, 72-8; Sulami, Risdlat al-maldmatiya; 
Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 86-7 and the references there given. 


Breaking the Two Desires 

renunciation is to renounce renunciation itself by outwardly 
appearing to do its opposite: this is the practice of the Truthful 
Saints, since it combines two veracities, just as the former com¬ 
bines two lies. It weighs down the soul with two burdens, and 
forces it to quaff the cup of endurance twice: once by actually 
drinking it, and once again by suffering insults. Assuredly, such 
will be given their reward twice on account of their endurance.^ This is 
comparable to the way of those who are given and accept 
money publicly, but who secretly return it, in order to subju¬ 
gate their souls through public humiliation and private poverty. 

All those who cannot accomplish this should at least make 
their desires and weaknesses public, for the sake of honesty, and 
should not be beguiled by the devil’s saying to them, ‘If you 
make these things known, other men will follow you into doing 
them. So hide them away, and you will reform such people!’ For 
the man who wishes to reform others should first reform himself. 
Such a person can only intend sheer ostentation, and the devil 
encourages him in this by suggesting that he will reform others; 
for this reason he would find the noising abroad of his desires 
unpleasant, even if he knew that those who came to know of 
them would not imitate his actions or renounce something in the 
belief that he himself had renounced his desires. 

The second evil arises when a man genuinely engages'^ in the 
renunciation of his desires, but rejoices that he is known to do 
so, and that he is famous for his continence in the face of his 
cravings. By doing this he has merely disobeyed a weak desire, 
namely that of food, and surrendered to a desire which is far 
worse: that of the love of status. This is a ‘hidden desire’.* 
When one detects such a desire in the soul, it is more important 
to defeat it than to defeat the desire for food itself: in fact, it is 
more appropriate that such a person should eat. 

* This may be a reference to the Tradition: ‘I fear that my community 
[may be tempted by] ostentation and hidden desire.’ (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
IV. 124.) According to Zabldi (vii. 427) this should be interpreted to mean ‘a 
desire to be known and spoken of as one who abstains from his desires’. 
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Abu Sulayman said, ‘If something is put before you in the 
nature of a desire which you have renounced, then partake of it 
just a little, but do not give your soul all it hopes for. In this way 
you will banish a desire without making it pleasurable for your 
soul.’ 

Said Ja far ibn Muhammad al-Sadiq, ‘Whenever I am con¬ 
fronted with a desire, I look to my soul. If it displays desire, I 
give it something of it, which is better than to deprive it, 
whereas if it hides its desire, and displays indifference to it, I 
punish it by abstaining, and do not give it anything at all.’ Such 
is the way to punish the soul for this hidden desire. 

In sum, the man who renounces his desire for food only to 
fall prey to the desire which is ostentation, resembles a man 
who flees from a scorpion and takes refuge with a viper, for 
ostentation is more harmful than the desire for food. 
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[ 23 . 6 ] 

A Discourse on Sexual Desire 


K now that man has been made subject to sexual desire for 
two beneficial reasons. The first of these is that by know¬ 
ing its delight he is able to draw an analogy which suggests to 
him what the delight of the Afterlife must be like. For the 
delight of the sexual act, were it to last, would be the greatest 
pleasure of the body, just as the pain of a bum is the body’s 
greatest agony. Encouragement and deterrance [al-targhib wa’l- 
tarhib\, which drive people towards their saving happiness, can 
only be brought about by means of palpable pain and pleasure, 
since what cannot be perceived through experience will never 
be greatly desired. The second reason is that it allows the 
human race to continue and the world [^dlam] to abide. Such 
are its benefits. 

However, sexual desire also contains evils which may 
destroy both religion and the world if it is not controlled and 
subjugated, and restored to a state of equilibrium. It has been 
said that His word (Exalted is He!), O our Lord! Burden us not 
with more than we can bear!^ refers, when correctly interpreted, 
to powerful lust.^ And Ibn Abbas understood His word 

'' Cf. also the five ‘benefits of marriage’ expounded by ^azall in Ihya’, 
II. 22-30 {K. Adah al-nikah, bab i, Afat al-nikah wa-fawa’iduh), namely: (i) 
obtaining children who wiU serve their parents and pray for them; (2) gain¬ 
ing a lawful outlet for sexual desire, thereby thwarting the devil; (3) 
relaxation of the heart through intimacy with a woman; (4) relief from 
domestic chores; (5) an opportunity to struggle against the nafs when making 
an honourable living for one’s family, and tolerating the difficulties of mar¬ 
ried life. 
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(Exalted is He!), wa-tnin ^aui ghdsiq’'' idhd waqab^ ^ to refer to 
‘the erection of the male member’/ A certain Traditionist has 
traced back to the Emissary of God (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) the saying [interpreting the same verse], ‘The 
male member when it enters’/ It has been said that ‘an erection 
results in the loss of two-thirds of the intelligence’/ And the 
Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) used to say 
in his prayers, ‘I seek refuge in Thee from the evil which may 
be in my ear, my eye, my heart^ and my semen’/ And he said 
(upon him be peace), ‘Women are the snares of the devil’ — 
and indeed, were it not for this desire women would have no 
power over men. 

It is told that Moses (upon whom be peace) was once sitting 
in company’® when Satan came up to him wearing a cloak in 
which he assumed many colours [yatalaunvanu fihi alwdrf"]. 
When he drew near to him he took this off and set it aside. 
Then he said, ‘Peace be upon you, Moses!’ Moses asked him 
who he was, and he replied, ‘I am Satan’. ‘God slay you!’ Moses 
said. ‘What brings you here?’ And he answered, ‘I have come to 
greet you in view of your great rank in the sight of God’. ‘What 
was it that I saw you wearing?’ he asked, and he replied, ‘A 
cloak with which I snatch away the hearts of the descendants of 
Adam . What is it then,’ Moses asked, ‘that a man does which 
enables you to prevail over him?’ And he replied, ‘He becomes 
pleased with himself, and considers that he has many good 
deeds to his credit, and forgets his sins. Now, I would warn you 
against three things! Never be alone with a woman who is not 

As Ibn Abbas gloss suggests, this verse caused confusion among the 
exegetes. From the evil of dusk when it dimmeth into night (Lings, Muhammad, 
261) recalls a more mainstream interpretation. Tabari (Tafstr, xxx. 226^ 
speculates that waqab may refer to nightfall, the Pleiades, or the moon. Cf 
further Baydawl, 814; Asad, 986n2. 

There are a number of misogynous apophthegmata of this type, which 
may be of Christian origin. See Sakhawi, 400-1 (under shawiruhunna wa- 
^alifiihunna), where they are all dismissed as spurious. 
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lawful for you, for never does a man do so without having me, 
not my companions, as his companion, so that I tempt them 
both with one another. Never make a vow to God without 
fulfilling it. And never prepare something to give as charity and 
then fail to give it, for never does a man do so without having 
me, not my companions, as his companion, so that I prevent 
him from giving it [at a later time]’. Then he went away, cry¬ 
ing, ‘Woe is me! Moses has learnt something against which to 
warn the descendants of Adam!’ 

Sa'^id ibn al-Musayyib once said, ‘Satan never despaired of 
destroying any previous prophet by means of women.* In my 
opinion they are to be feared more than anything else. I do not 
enter a single house in Medina—apart from my own and that of 
my daughter, which I take a bath in on Fridays and then 
leave’." 

Someone once said, ‘The devil says to woman: “You are 
half my army! You are my arrow with which I do not miss! 
You are my confidante! You are my messenger with whom I 
achieve my wants!” Thus half his army is desire, the other half 
being anger.’ 

The desire for women, which is the greatest of all desires, is 
susceptible to excess, defect, and equilibrium. Excess obtains 
when the intellect is overcome, so that a man’s concern is so 
distracted towards the enjoyment of women and slavegirls that 
he is unable to tread the path of the Afterlife; or it may over¬ 
come a man’s religion, so that he is drawn into obscene 
activities. This may become so extreme in some cases that two 
foul habits are acquired. Firstly, he may partake of something 
which makes him desire to have intercourse more often, just as 
some people take certain drugs which strengthen the stomach 
and allow them to eat more of the things which they desire. 


* ‘With the exception, that is,’ comments Zabidi (vii. 430), ‘of our own 
Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace), whom God had helped 
against him’. 
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This resembles nothing so much as a man tormented by savage 
beasts and snakes'^ which sleep from time to time, but which 
he finds methods of awakening and arousing, and then has to 
make his peace with. For the desires for food and intercourse 
are in reality pains, which a man would rather be free of so as 
to gain another form of delight.^ Should you object that it has 
been narrated in a gharib^ Tradition that the Emissary of God 
(may God bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘I complained 
to Gabriel that I would like more strength when having inter¬ 
course with my wives, and he instructed me to eat harisa,'^''^ 
then you should know that he had (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) nine wives, and that he was obliged to satisfy 
them all, and that no-one was permitted to marry them after 
his death, or even if he divorced them; his request for strength 
was therefore for this, and not for enjoyment/^ ^ 

The second thing is that m the case of some misguided 
people this desire may end in amorous passion [’'ishq], which 
constitutes utter ignorance of the intended purpose of sexual 
congress, and a descent to a level lower than that of the ani¬ 
mals. For such people are not content merely to gratify their 
lust, which is the unsightliest of aU desires and the one of which 


This understanding has found its way into the thought of al-Pakhr al- 
Razi, according to Ma'jumi, Imam RazVs 'Ilm al-A^ldq, 178, 191. 

® A hadith which contains unusual lexis, or which is related by only one 
chain of authorities. (Jufiani, Ta'^njat, 167.) 

^ Harisa, of which there are several varieties, is a highly nourishing dish 
made from wheatflour (cf Ibn Sina, Qdnun, 72; Rodinson, ‘Recherches’ 
241-2). 

This somewhat austere view of the Prophet’s sexuality does not fully 
coincide with the traditional picture presented in his biography, where his 
prowess is celebrated as a fiirther aspect of his human perfection. According to 
one account, ‘the Prophet, may God bless him and grant him peace, usedfd 
visit all of his wives in a single day and night—and there were eleven of them.’ 
(Qadi lyad, ^ijd\ 1. 195.) And in this connection, ‘he had been given the 
strength of thirty men (Bukhari, ^usl, 12). The Imam may be introducing 
this attitude for strategic’ reasons; see Introduction, p. lxviii above. 
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a man should most be embarrassed, but instead believe that 
their lust can only be satisfied by one person. An animal finds it 
enough to satisfy its lust anywhere it can, whereas these people 
will only be satisfied with one person in particular, which 
thing heaps abasement upon abasement, and enslavement upon 
enslavement, until their intellects are subordinated to the ser¬ 
vice of their cravings, even though the intellect has been 
created to be obeyed, not to obey desires and devise means of 
gratifying them. Amorous passion is nothing but a weUspring'^ 
of excessive sexual desire, and is the disease of an empty and 
unconcerned heart. One should be on one’s guard against its 
preliminaries by abstaining from repeated glances and 
thoughts. Otherwise, it wiU take firm hold of one and be diffi¬ 
cult to shake ofi". In this it resembles the passion which certain 
people harbour for wealth, status, land and children, or even 
for playing with birds'^, lutes'^, backgammon, or chess, all of 
which may possess them to such a degree that their religious 
and worldly lives are adulterated and they are unable ever to 
abstain from them. To break the power of amorous passion in 
its early stages is like pulling at the reins of a riding-beast when 
it heads for a gate it would like to enter: to rein it back is a very 
easy thing, whereas to treat such a passion after it has taken 
hold of one is like letting the beast go in, and then catching it 
by its tail and pulling it from behind: a much more difficult 
task. One should therefore take precautions at the onset of 
these things, for later they can only be treated with an effort so 
intense as almost to lead to death. 

Excess in the matter of sexual desire, then, causes the intel¬ 
lect to be overcome to this degree, which is very much to be 
condemned. Insufficient sexual desire, however, leads to an 
indifference to women, or to giving them insufficient pleasure, 
which is also to be condemned. Sexual desire is a praiseworthy 
thing when it stands in a state of equilibrium, obedient to the 
intellect and the Law in all its movements. Whenever it 
becomes excessive, it should be broken with hunger and mar- 
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riage. The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
said: ‘O young men! You should marry, and whosoever cannot 
should fast, for fasting is a form of castration.’’* 


[ 23.7 ] 

An Exposition 
of the Aspirant’s Obligations 
Regarding the Renunciation or 
Undertaking of Marriage 


K now that at the outset the aspirant should not occupy his 
heart and his soul with marriage, for this would distract him 
very seriously from treading the Path, and would cause him to 
find solace in his wife; and all who find solace in other than God 
must necessarily be distracted from Him. You should not be 
deceived by the fact that the Emissary of God (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) married frequently, for the entire 
world could not have distracted his heart from God: one cannot 
compare angels to prison warders.'' In this way, Abu Sulayman 
al-Darani said, ‘Whoever marries has inclined toward the 
world’. He also remarked, ‘I have never known an aspirant to 
marry and retain his former state.’ And when he was once told, 
‘How greatly you need a woman in whom you can take solace!’ 
he replied, ‘May God not grant me solace in her!’—for that 
would bar him from finding solace in God (Exalted is He!). He 
likewise said, ‘Everything which distracts you from God, 
whether it be family, property or children, is an ill omen for 
you.’ How, then, could one draw such an analogy in the case of 
the Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him peace), 

* Or: ‘blacksmiths’. The translation given follows the interpretation of 
Maydani al-ctmtjxal, i. 136). The trope is a favourite with Gh azali, cf. 

Lazarus-Yafeh, 127-9. 
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whose burning love of God sometimes so engulfed him that 
he feared that it might overflow upon his physical body and 
destroy it? For this reason (because of his frame’s insufficient 
capacity) he would at times slap the thigh of 'A’isha, and say, 
‘Talk to me, 'A’i^a!’" so as to be distracted by her words from 
the overwhelming nature of his state. Intimacy with God 
(Great and Glorious is He!) was part of his nature, while his 
intimacy with His creatures was temporary, and a form of 
clemency to his body. He found his perseverence in sitting 
with God’s creatures hard to bear, and would say, ‘Relieve us 
with it, Bilal!’ in order to return to that which was his true 
delight. A weak person, observing how his circumstances 
were in such matters, will be deceived, since no mind can 
comprehend the secret wisdom behind his acts (may God bless 
him and grant him peace). 

Accordingly, it is a condition that the aspirant remain celi¬ 
bate at the outset, until such time as his gnosis becomes 
well-established. This, however, is the case only if he is not 
overcome by desire. If he is so overcome he should break it 
with constant hunger and fasting. Should his desire still not be 
subjugated, and he find himself unable to restrain his eyes, for 
instance, even if able to preserve his chastity, then for him 
marriage is the better state, for it will quieten his desire.® 
Otherwise, to the extent that he cannot restrain his eyes he 
will be unable to restrain his thoughts, and his concentration 
will be destroyed; he may even be tried with something 
beyond his capacity. The ‘fornication of the eye’ is one of the 
major venial faults, and soon leads on to a mortal and obscene 
sin, which is the fornication of the flesh. The man who is 

With these words he was asking Bilal, his muezzin at Medina, to give 
the Call to Prayer, in which, according to another hadith (Nasa’i, Nisa’, i), 
he would find his ‘true delight’ (literally the ‘coolness of his eye’). 

As Bercher observes: Point de vue absolument contraire a celui de la 
religion catholique romaine’ (Bercher, ‘Extrait’, 319). 
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unable to turn away his eyes will not be able to safeguard 
himself against unchastity. ^ 

Jesus (upon whom be peace) said, ‘Beware of glances, for 
they sow desire in the heart, which is temptation enough. 

Sa'id ibn Jubayr said, ‘Temptation came to David (upon 
whom be peace) merely through a glance.'' Therefore he told 
his son [Solomon] (upon whom be peace), “O my son! Walk 
behind a lion or a black cobra, but never walk behind a 
woman”. 

John [the Baptist] (upon whom be peace) was once asked, 
‘How does fornication begin?’ and he replied, ‘With looking 
and wishing’.^ 

Al-Fudayl said, ‘Satan says: “It is my ancient bow, and my 
arrow with which I do not miss”, referring to looking.’ 

And the Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said, ‘A gaze is a poisoned arrow from Satan. 
Whoever abstains from it in fear of God shall receive from 
Him an increase in faith, the sweetness of which he will feel 
in his heart’.^ 

He also said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘I 
leave behind me no temptation more damaging to men then 
that of women’.^ 

And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), 
‘Beware of the temptation of this world and the temptation 
of women, for truly, the first temptation of the sons of Israel 
was through women’.® 

* And it came to pass in an eveningtide, that David arose from off his 
bed, and walked upon the roof of the king’s house; and from the roof he 
saw a woman washing henelf; and the woman was very beautiful to look 
upon. And David sent and enquired after the woman. And one said. Is not 
this Bath-sheba, the daughter of Eham, the wife of Uriah the Hittite? And 
David sent messengers, and took her, and she came in unto him, and he lay 
with her.’ (2 Samuel 11, 2-4.) Needless to say, this was offensive to Muslims, 
who held the prophets to be divinely secured from sin. See Johns, ‘David 
and Bathsheba. A Case Study in the Exegesis of Qur’anic Storytelling.’ 
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God (Exalted is He!) says: Tell the believing men to lower their 
gaze^ to the end of the verse/'” 

And [the Prophet] said (upon him be peace), ‘Every son of 
Adam has his share of fornication. The eyes fornicate, and do so 
by looking. The hands fornicate, and do so by touching. The 
feet fornicate, and do so by walking.® The mouth fornicates, 
and does so by kissing. And the heart forms thoughts and 
wishes, which the genitals confirm or deny.’” 

Said Umm Salama, ‘Ibn Umm Maktum, the blind man, 
once asked leave of the Emissary of God (may God bless him 
and grant him peace) to enter while I was sitting with 
Maymuna. [The Prophet] asked us to go behind a screen, and 
we asked, “Is he not blind, and unable to see us?” And he 
replied, “Do you not see him?’”'^ This shows that it is not 
lawful for women to sit with blind men, as has become the 
custom today at banquets and funeral assemblies. A blind man 
is forbidden to be alone with women, and no woman may sit 
with a blind man or gaze at him without reason. It is only 
lawful for women to speak to men and to look at them for 
purposes of general necessity. 

Now, it may also be the case that a man is able to keep his eyes 
from women,but not from adolescent boys, and for him too it 
is better that he marry. For the case of boys is even more damag¬ 
ing, since if a man s heart inclines to a woman he may at least 
render her lawful to him by marrying her. To look with desire at 
the face of a boy is forbidden; in fact, everyone whose heart is 
affected by the form of beautiful boys to the extent that he senses 
that they are different from bearded adults, is forbidden to look at 

The rest of the verse runs; and to preserve their chastity. That is purerfor 
them. Assuredly, God is Aware of what they do. This virtue is required also-of 
vi'omen: the following verse begins; And tell the believing women to lower their 
gaze and preserve their chastity. 

® To an immoral act or place. (Cf Muhasibi, Masa’il ft a^mal al-qulub, 
159-60; Nawawi, ^arh, xvi. 205-6.) 
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them.'' Should you say, ‘Everyone who has any perception 
necessarily knows the difference between someone who is beau¬ 
tiful and someone who is ugly, and yet the faces of young boys 
remain unveiled,’ I would reply that I do not mean the mere dis¬ 
tinction made by the eye,which resembles the distinction which 
one might make between a green tree and a desiccated one, 
between pure and polluted water, or a bush bearing blossoms 
and another denuded of leaves: one inclines towards the former 
in each case both with one’s eye and one’s nature, but in a fashion 
that is quite devoid of sexual desire, for one does not desire to 
touch and kiss flowers, or sources of light, or pure water. 
Likewise is the case with handsome old men, to whom one’s eye 
may incline, and know the difference between them and old 
men who are ugly, but without any intrusion of desire. This may 
be recognised in one’s inclination towards proximity and touch¬ 
ing: to the extent that a man detects this inclination in his heart, 
and perceives the distinction between a handsome face and 
pleasant plants, embroidered garments, and gilded ceilings, his 
regard is concupiscent, and therefore forbidden. 

This is a matter in which people are careless, and which drags 
them into destruction without their noticing. One of the 

'' The implications of this weakness, celebrated by a number of impor¬ 
tant Arab poets, are discussed in Bellamy, ‘Sex and Society in Islamic 
Popular Literature,’ 37-8; Schimmel, ‘Eros in Sufi Literature and Life,’ 131- 
3; for the more general Islamic understanding of inversion, see, e.g. ET, v. 
776-9, art. ‘Liwat’; Yakan, al-Isldm wa’l-jins, 47-50. The phenomenon may 
have been reinforced by the increasing segregation of higher-class women 
from the second century onwards, although this cannot be proved securely; 
indeed, it has been shown that among the ancient Greeks, homosexuality 
was often more common in regions which did not practise female seclusion 
than in areas which did. (Wilkinson, Classical Attitudes to Modem Issues, 115- 
6.) ^azali is here echoing the concerns of other sober mystics of his 
tradition, such as Qu^ayri {Risdla, 744-5), who were alarmed by what 
seems to have been a widespread and unnatural interest in ahdatli, male 
teenagers present at Sufi gatherings. The shahid, the youth whose beauty 
bears witness to the beauty of the Divine, is nonetheless one of the com¬ 
monest and most ambivalent figures of Persian mystical literature. 
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Followers said, A wild lion is less to be feared in the case of a 
youth given to worship than his sitting with an adolescent boy.’'^ 
Sufyan remarked, If a man so much as plays with two toes of a boy 
for the sake of lust, he is a sodomite’.'® One of the Predecessors^ 
said. There shall be three kinds of sodomites in this nation:® 
those who look, those who hold hands, and those who act. ’ 

To gaze at adolescents is therefore a very serious matter. To 
the extent that an aspirant is unable to lower his eyes and con¬ 
trol his thoughts, the appropriate thing is that he should break 
his desire by marrying, for there are many souls whose cravings 
cannot be subdued through hunger. 

Someone once said. At the outset of my aspirancy I was 
unbearably oppressed by sexual desire. For a long time I 
beseeched God (Exalted is He!), until I saw someone in a dream. 
He asked me what was the nature of my complaint, and I 
informed him. “Come here,” he told me, and I did so. He then 
placed his hand on my chest, and I felt its coolness in my heart and 
m all my body. When I awoke, my condition was at an end, and I 
remained free from it for a year. When it returned, I sought help 
once more from God, until someone again came to me in a 
dream, saying, “Would you like your state to be removed on 
condition that 1 chop off your head?” “Yes,” I told him. “Then 
lean forward, he said, and when I did so he drew a sword of 
light, and cut off my head. When I awoke, the condition had 
ended, and again I was free from it from a year. Finally, it 
returned to me even more powerfully, and again I saw someone 
standing directly before me. He said, “Wretch! How many 
times'^ have you asked God to remove that which He does not 
like to remove?” And so I married, and that state departed from 
me at last, and I was given children.’ 

However much an aspirant may need to marry, he should 
not forsake the stipulations of aspirancy, either when he is firsT 

'' Ar. salaf: the early Muslims. 

Ar. umma: the community of Islam. 
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married or later on. When he is newly wed, he should respect 
them by having a correct intention, while during the course of 
his married life he should do so by means of goodness of char¬ 
acter and behaviour, and respecting the rights which God 
(Exalted is He!) has granted to women'* and which, since we 
have detailed them in the Book of Marriage f we will not commit 
prolixity by reiterating. It is a sign of sincerity in aspirancy that 
one marry a woman who is poor but religious, rather than 
seeking after a wealthy one. Someone once said that ‘The man 
who marries a rich woman will find five things in her: an 
expensive dower, a delayed wedding, a lack of service, constant 
expense, and an inability to divorce her should he wish to do 
so, because of his fear of losing her money.® The case of a poor 
woman, however, is quite the opposite.’ And someone else 
remarked: ‘A wife should be beneath her husband in four 
things or else she will despise him: age, height, wealth and lin¬ 
eage. She should be better than him in four others: beauty, 
manners, character, and scrupulousness in matters of religion.’ 

The mark of sincere aspirancy in married life is good charac¬ 
ter. A certain aspirant once married a woman whom he served 
so constantly that she was embarrassed, and complained to her 
father. ‘I am quite bewildered,’ she said, ‘by this man. I have 

* This book (Ihyd’, K. al-Nikdh) contains a chapter on ‘A Wife’s Rights 
over her Husband’ (ii. 52-5 [bab 3, qism 2]). The English version by Farah 
{Marriage and Sexuality in Islam, 93-120) is unsatisfactory; but good German 
and French translations exist (see Appendix II), and also a Spanish synopsis 
by Asin {Espiritualidad, i. 160-2). Ghazali hsts twelve such rights, including 
the toleration of faults, provision of financial maintenance, and the equal 
treatment of co-wives. 

® The property of Muslim women is secured to them by the ^aifa\ 
marriage does not grant a husband any right to his spouse’s money and posses¬ 
sions. The quotation reminds us of the reasonable degree of financial 
independence enjoyed by women in classical Islam. While there is insufficient 
space here to discuss the matter at length, it is interesting to recall in parenthe¬ 
sis the present situation in Saudi Arabia, where it is said that most property is 
owned by women. (Smith, The Islamic Impact, 96-7; also above, lxxx.) 
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been in his house for years, and not once have I gone to the 
pnvy Avithout his arriving there before me with the water’. 
Another aspirant married a woman of great beauty, who shortly 
before the wedding was afflicted with the smallpox. Her family 
were beside themselves with grief, and feared that he would no 
longer find her beautiful. Instead, however, he pretended to 
them that he himself had been afflicted with ophthalmia, and 
then that he had gone quite blind, so that when she was given 
to him in marriage her family were no longer distressed. He 
continued in this way for twenty years until at last, when she 
died, he opened his eyes. When questioned about what he had 
done, he said, ‘I did it deliberately so that her family would not 
be grieved.’ ‘You have outrun all your brethren,’ he was told, 
‘through your goodness of character. 

Another Sufi once married a bad-tempered woman, and 
endured her company patiently. When asked why he did not 
divorce her, he replied, I am afraid that someone might marry 
her who is unable to tolerate her, and wiU suffer accordingly’. 

This IS how an aspirant should be when he marries. But 
should he be able to forsake marriage, then this would be more 
appropriate, on condition that he be incapable of combining 
the merit which lies in marriage with his wayfaring on the Path, 
and that he be aware that marriage would distract him. In this 
wise, it is told that Muhammad ibn Sulayman al-Hashimi, 
whose daily revenues on his worldly investments amounted to 
eighty thousand dirhams, once sent a letter to the people and 
scholars of Basra, asking whether they knew of a woman whom 
he could marry. They all concurred that Rabi'a al-'Adawiya 
(may God show her His mercy) should be the one.*' And so he 
wrote to her in this wise: ‘In the name of God, most 
Compassionate and Merciful! To proceed. God (Exalted is 
He!) has given me an income of eighty thousand dirhams every 

According to Zabldi (vii. 437), Rabi‘a was as beautiful as she was 
devout. 
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day out of the things of this world, and it will not be long 
before this becomes a full hundred thousand, of which I shall 
give you riches in proportion, so accept my offer!’ And she 
wrote back as follows: ‘In the name of God, most 
Compassionate and Merciful! To proceed. The renunciation of 
this world brings tranquillity to heart and body alike, whereas 
to desire it brings worry and grief. When you receive this letter 
of mine, then prepare your provisions, and address yourself to 
your fate. Be the counsellor of your own soul, and let not other 
men be your counsellors, lest they divide up your wealth.^” 
Fast without cease, and break your fast with death. As for 
myself, were God (Exalted is He!) to give me many times what 
He has given to you, I would not be happy to be distracted 
from Him for the blinking of an eye’.* 

This is an indication that everything that distracts one from 
God is a shortcoming: let, therefore, the aspirant scrutinise his 
condition and his heart: should he find that these are at peace in 
bachelorhood, then thus should he remain, whereas if they are 
not, and he cannot render them so, then it is better that he 
marry. The cure for this weakness is threefold: hunger, lower¬ 
ing the gaze, and busying oneself with some activity that will 
come to prevail in the heart. Should these three things be of no 
avail, then only marriage wiU cure the matter at its root. 

It was for this reason that the Predecessors made haste to 
marry, and to marry off their daughters. Sa'^id ibn al-Musayyib 
said: ‘Satan never despairs of anyone until he has endeavoured 
to tempt him through women’.And [Ibn al-Musayyib] said, 
at the age of eighty-four, when he had lost the use of one eye, 
and was almost blind in the other, ‘In my opinion, women are 
to be feared more than anything else’. 

* For this anecdote see Smith, Rabija, lo-i i. It is a generally recognised 
principle of Islamic law that women have the right to refuse a suitor: cf. Abu 
Zahra, Muhadarat ji ^aqd al-zawdj, 90, 165; Nasir, The Islamic Law of Personal 
Status, 46. 
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"Abd Allah ibn Abi Wada^a related; ‘I used to attend the 
assemblies of Sa'id ibn al-Musayyib, who once noticed my 
absence for a few days. When I returned, he enquired where I 
had been, and I replied that my wife had died and that I had 
been occupied on that account. “Would that you had told me,” 
he said, “so that I could have attended her funeral”. I then made 
to rise, but he asked, “Have you married again?” “God have 
mercy on you! I said. W^ho would allow me to marry his 
daughter, since I possess no more than two or three dirhams?” 
“I would,” said he. “Would you do that?” I asked, and he 
replied, “Certainly.” And he praised God (Exalted is He!), and 
called down blessings upon the Prophet (may God bless him 
and grant him peace), and married me to her for a dowry of two 
dirhams.’ (Three, according to another version). ‘Beside myself 
with joy, I got to my feet and went to my house, where I started 
to think whom I could ask for things, and from whom I could 
borrow. After attending the Sunset Prayer, I went home again, 
and lit a lantern. I had been fasting, and my supper, consisting of 
bread and oil, was brought for me to break my fast on. 
Suddenly, I heard a knock on the door. “Who is that?” I asked, 
and a voice answered, “Sa'^id”. I thought of all the people I 
knew called Sa'^id, except Sa'^Id ibn al-Musayyib, since for forty 
years he had been seen nowhere save in his house and at the 
mosque. I went out, and there was Sa'id ibn al-Musayyib. I 
imagined that some idea had occurred to him, and I said, “O 
Abu Muhammad! Had you only sent for me I would have come 
to you instead!” “No,” he said, “It is more correct that I visit 
you. What can I do for you?” I asked, and he replied, “You 
were a single man to whom I gave my daughter in marriage, 
and I was reluctant to make you spend this night alone. Here is 
your wife. And there she was, standing close behind him. He 
took her hand, guided her through the door, and then closed it, 
following which the woman fell to the ground out of shyness. I 
made sure the door was closed, and then went to the bowl of 
bread and oil and put it where the lamp’s rays did not penetrate. 
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lest she see it.'' Then I went up onto the roof, and threw some 
pebbles to [attract the attention of] my neighbours. When they 
came, and asked what was the matter, I said, “Sa'id ibn al- 
Musayyib today gave me the hand of his daughter, and came 
unexpectedly this evening!” “Sa'^ld married her to you?” they 
asked, and I said, “Yes!” “And she is in the house?” they 
enquired, and I replied that she was, at which they went down 
to her. My mother was informed, and she arrived and said, 
“May I never see your face again if you touch her before I have 
spent three days reconciling her to me!” And so I waited three 
days before consummating the union, and found her to be sur¬ 
passingly beautiful, and more erudite® than anyone in the Book 
of God and the Precedent [Sunna] of His Emissary (may God 
bless him and grant him peace), and well aware of the rights of 
her husband. After spending a month without either visiting 
Sa'^Id or being visited by him, I went to see him. He was sitting 
in his circle, and, once I had greeted him, and he returned my 
greeting, he spoke to me no more until the people had dis¬ 
persed. “How is that person?”'^ he enquired. “Very well, Abu 
Muhammad,” I told him, “as a friend would love, and an 
enemy hate”. “Should you find anything doubtful in that per¬ 
son,” he said, “then the disobedient one is yours [to deal 
with]!” And, after I had returned home, he sent me a gift of 
twenty thousand dirhams. 

'Abd AUah ibn Sulayman remarked: ‘She had already 
received a proposal from [the Caliph] '^Abd al-Malik ibn 
Marwan on behalf of his son al-Walid when he made him his 
heir apparent, but Sa'id had refused.®" As a result, 'Abd al-Malik 

® He was ashamed of his poverty. 

® For the question of women’s education in early Islamic history see 
above, lxxxii. 

Ibn al-Musayyib here speaks with a proper neutrality, lest others be 
listening to his words. 

° Not wishing to entmst his daughter to a man of the Umayyad dynasty, 
which was abhorred in many pious circles for its worldliness and oppression. 
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had taken endless measures against him, until he had him flogged 
with a hundred stripes on a cold day, and then had a jug of water 
poured over him and forced him to wear a woollen shirt. 

Sa'id’s haste on that night to complete the marriage should 
inform you of the hazardous nature of sexual desire, and of the 
necessity in the eyes of religion of speedily extinguishing its 
flames through marriage. May God be pleased with him, and 
show him His mercy! 


[ 23.8 ] 

An Exposition of the Merit 
of him who Counters the Desire 
of his Sex and his Eye 
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K now that this desire wields more power than any other 
over man, and is the most disobedient to reason when it is 
aroused. Its consequences are unsightly and embarrassing, and 
one should be afraid to enact them. Most people refrain from 
acting upon their sexual desire either through incapacity, fear, 
embarrassment, or a wish to safeguard their reputations. None 
of these things, however, brings any reward [from God], for 
they constitute no more than a preference for one desire of the 
soul over another. Certainly, a man’s inability to follow up his 
desire is a sign that he is protected, and all such obstacles are ben¬ 
eficial in that they ward ofi" sin: a man who does not commit 
fornication will not incur the sin which attaches to it, whatever 
the reason that induced him to abstain may have been. But merit 
and great reward follow only when one refrains from such an act 
for fear of God (Exalted is He!), while able to perform it and in 
the absence of obstacles and the presence of suitable circum¬ 
stances, and this is especially so when one’s desire is genuine. 
This constitutes the degree of the Truthful Saints. 

In this regard the Emissary of God (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) once said, ‘Whoever feels amorous passion, 
but remains chaste, conceals his state, and then perishes, has died 
the death of a martyr. ’''' 


* For this report, which still circulates as a proverb, see our Introduction, 

XLIV. 
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And he said (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘On 
the Day of Arising, seven people will be shaded by God under 
His Throne, when there is no shade but His.’ And he enumer¬ 
ated among them ‘a man invited by a woman of beauty and 
good family to lie with her, but who said, “I fear God, the Lord 
of the Worlds”.’^ 

The tale of Joseph (upon whom be peace) and his refusal of 
Zulay kh a, despite his ability to accede to her demand, and in 
spite of her desire for him, is well-known; God (Exalted is He!) 
praised him for so doing in His mighty Book,'^ and he is the 
leader and examplar for all who have been granted success in 
struggling against the devil with regard to^ this powerful desire. 

It is told that Sulayman ibn Yasar, who was one of the most 
handsome of all men, was once visited by a woman who asked 
him to lie with her. He refused, and fled the house, leaving her 
inside. Sulayman said later, ‘That same night I had a dream in 
which I saw Joseph (upon whom be peace). “You are Joseph!” I 
said, and he replied. Yes, I am Joseph, who desired, and you 
are Sulayman, who did not desire,” referring thereby to His 
statement (Exalted is He!), She desired him, and he desired her, had 
he not seen the argument of his Lord.*’' 

Another, even more astonishing thing is related of him. 
Accompanied by a companion, he once left Medina intending 
to perform the Pilgrimage. When they arrived at al-Abwa’'^ his 
companion got up to go to the souk to buy something, taking 
with him the mat of leather on which they used to eat. 
Sulayman remained seated in the tent. Since his face was 

'' Qur’an, xn;22-6. 

The argument’, or ‘evidence’ {burhdn) is explained in the following 
paraphrase by Asad: ‘he desired her; [and he would have succumbed] had he 
not seen [in this temptation] an evidence of his Sustainer’s truth.’ (Asad^ 
340.) 

A place about three day s ride from Medina. A grave traditionally 
thought to be that of the Prophet’s mother is located here, and continues to 
draw visitors. Cf. Yaqut, i. 99-100; Wohaibi, The Northern Hijaz, 35-40. 
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unusually handsome, he had been noticed by a bedouin 
woman who was on a nearby hill, who now descended and 
went to him. When she saw the beauty of his face she drew 
closer untiP she stood before him (he being of great beauty and 
scrupulousness in matters of religion)® wearing a veil and 
gloves.^ She unveiled her face, and it was like a piece of the 
moon. ‘Satisfy me!’ she said. He thought that she was referring 
to food, so he picked up some leftovers and gave them to her. 
‘I don’t want that,’ she said. ‘I want what a man gives to his 
wife.’ ‘Satan has sent you to me!’ he exclaimed, and then, set¬ 
ting his head between his knees, began to sob and weep 
without interruption. Beholding this sight, she drew on her 
veil once more and went away to her family. His companion 
then came, and, upon seeing that his eyes were swollen from 
tears and that his voice was silent, asked what had made him 
weep. ‘Something good,’ he told him. ‘I remembered my chil¬ 
dren’.* ‘No, by God,’ his companion said. ‘You have some 
tale to teU. You were with your children three days ago or 
thereabouts’. And he persisted until he had heard about the 
bedouin woman. He thereupon put down the leather mat and 
started to weep bitterly, so that Sulayman asked him, ‘Why are 
you weeping too?’ and he replied, ‘It is more appropriate that I 
weep than you. I fear that had I been in your place I would not 
have refused her!’ And then they wept together for a long 
time. 

When Sulayman reached Mecca, and performed the saf and 
the tawdf'' he went to the Black Stone,® where, after wrapping 
himself in his garment, he was overcome by sleep. And there he 

^ The 5fl‘y ritual is a sevenfold procession between the hillocks of al- 5 afa 
and al-Marwa observed in commemoration of Hagar’s quest for water for 
the young Ishmael. The Dwdf, also one of the obligatory rites of both the 
Greater and Lesser Pilgrimages {hajj and '^umra), involves circling the Ka‘ba 
seven times. (Ghazali, Ihya’, i. 224-6 [K AsrSr al-hajj, bah 2, jumla 4, 5].) 

® A stone set into one comer of the Ka‘ba which, among other functions, 
indicates the spot from which the rite of tawdf commences. 
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beheld a handsome, tall man, fragrant and of pleasant aspect, to 
whom he said, ‘God show you mercy! Who are you?’ ‘1 am 
Joseph,’ the man said. ‘Joseph the Truthful?’'' he asked, and he 
replied, ‘Even he.’ ‘Your episode with Potiphar’s wife was 
quite astonishing,’ said Sulayman; but Joseph replied, ‘Your 
episode with the woman at al-Abwa’ was more astonishing 
still’.e 

It is related that “^Abd Allah ibn '^Umar said, ‘I once heard the 
Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him peace) say, 
“Three men of yore once set out on a journey. When night fell, 
and they had entered a cave in order to sleep, a rock came down 
from the mountain and blocked the entrance. ‘Nothing can 
save us from this rock,’ they said, ‘unless we pray that God 
(Exalted is He!) save us on account of our righteous works!’ 
Accordingly, one of their number declared, ‘O Lord God! 
Thou knowest that I have two elderly parents, and that I always 
drew milk for them before my other family and my slaves. One 
day the search for fodder caused me to go far afield, so that I did 
not return to them before they had slept. When I drew their 
milk, and found them to be asleep, I found it hateful that I 
should give others of my family or my slaves to drink before 
them, so I remained there with the vessel in my hand waiting 
for them to awake until daybreak, although the children were 
crying around my feet. Then they awoke, and drank their milk. 
O Lord God! If I acted thus for Thy sake, then deliver us from 
the misfortune of this rock!’ At this, the rock moved slightly— 
but they were still unable to leave. Another man said, ‘O Lord 
God! I had a niece whom I loved exceedingly, and I tried to 
seduce her,'° but she refused. There then came a year of 
drought” in which she suffered greatly. She came to me, and I 
gave her a hundred and twenty dinars on condition that she put. 
herself at my disposal. This she did. But when I was upon her, 

* Ar. al-siddtq. Joseph is given this epithet in the Qur’an (xii:46). 
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she said, ‘Fear God! Break not the seal, save in a lawful way!’ So 
I refrained from going into her, and went away, even though 
she was dearer to me than all else, leaving her with the gold 
which I had given her. O Lord God! If I acted thus for Thy 
sake, then deliver us from our plight!’ And the rock moved— 
but they were stiU unable to emerge. And then the third man 
spoke up, saying: ‘O Lord God! I once hired some men, and 
paid them their wages, with the exception of one man who 
went away and omitted to take his due. So I invested” his wage 
until a large sum had accumulated. After a time, he returned to 
me, saying, ‘Bondsman of God! Give me my wage!’ ‘Your 
wage,’ I told him, ‘is everything you can see, whether camels, 
cows, sheep or slaves.’ ‘Bondsman of God!’ he said. “Are you 
mocking me?’ ‘I am not,’ I said. ‘Take it.’'^ And he rounded up 
[the animals and slaves] and took everything, leaving nothing 
behind. O Lord God! If I acted thus for Thy sake, then deliver 
us from our plight!’ And the rock moved again—and they 
emerged and walked away.’”''^ 

Such is the merit which attaches to remaining chaste when 
one is in a position to gratify one’s desire. 

Similar to this is the case of being able to gratify the sexual 
desire of the eye [and yet abstaining]. The eye is the beginning- 
place of fornication, and to guard it is therefore a matter of great 
importance. It is also difficult, in that it may be underestimated 
and not greatly feared, despite the fact that all evil derives from 
it. One will not be taken to task for the first glance, if it is unin¬ 
tentional, but one will certainly be taken to task for looking 
again. The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
said, ‘You may have the first, but the second is against you,’'^ 
by which he was referring to one’s glance. Al-'Ala’ ibn Ziyad 
has said, ‘Do not follow the cloak of a woman with your eyes,"^ 
for a glance sows desire in the heart’.It is rare indeed that a 
man in his comings and goings does not happen to glance at 
women and boys. To the extent that he senses their beauty his 
nature will demand that he look again, at which point he 
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should make himself appreciate that looking again in this way is 
sheer ignorance.'* For if he looks, and finds the object of his 
regard to be beautiful, his desire will be aroused, but since he 
wiU be unable to satisfy it, he will gain only regret; while if he 
looks and finds ugliness, he will gain no pleasure, and will in fact 
be pained, since he had desired pleasure and found ugliness 
instead. Both of these circumstances, therefore, entail sin and 
sorrow. However, to the extent that he guards his eye, a great 
number of disadvantages wiU be spared his heart. Should his eye 
stray [by looking], but he still restrain his sex when in circum¬ 
stances which would permit him to gratify it, he has been 
granted the utmost strength and success. 

Bakr ibn "Abd Allah al-Mazani related that a certain butcher 
once conceived a passion for the young girl of one of his neigh¬ 
bours. One day, her people sent her on an errand to a nearby 
village, and he followed her, and tried to seduce her. ‘Don’t do 
it!’ she said, ‘I love you even more than you love me, but I fear 
God!’ ‘You fear Him, and I do not?’ he exclaimed, and he 
turned back in a state of great penitence. On the way, he was 
afflicted by a thirst so intense that he was on the point of death, 
when there before him stood the messenger [rasiil] of one of the 
Israelite Prophets. ‘What is the matter?’ the man asked, and he 
replied, ‘I am thirsty!’ ‘Come,’ he said, ‘let us pray God to shade 
us with a cloud until we arrive at the village.’ ‘But I have no 
[righteous] works! You pray instead!’ said the butcher. ‘I shall 
pray, then,’ said the messenger, ‘and you say amen.’ And so the 
messenger prayed, and the butcher said amen, and a cloud came 
and shaded them until they reached the village. When the 
butcher turned towards his place, the cloud moved with him, so 
that the messenger remarked, ‘You claimed that you have no 
works: I was the one that prayed, while you said amen, but th^ 
cloud which shaded us then followed you! You must tell me 
about yourself’ And when he told him what had happened, the 
messenger remarked, ‘A man who turns to God in repentance is 
higher in His sight than anyone else’.'^ 
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Ahmad ibn Sa'^id al-'^Abid related that his father had told him 
the following: ‘There was once with us at Kufa a young man 
much given to devotional practices, who used to stay in the 
Friday mosque and hardly ever leave it. Since he had a fine face 
and bearing, and a pleasant manner, he was noticed by a beauti¬ 
ful and intelligent woman, who fell deeply in love with him. 
After having passed a long while in this condition, she stood in 
the road one day when he was going to the mosque. “Young 
man!” she said. “Hear a few words which I would say to you, 
and then do whatever you wiU.” He walked on without speak¬ 
ing to her. Then she stood in the road when he was returning 
home, and said, ‘Young man! Hear a few words which I would 
say to you!’ He lowered his head for some time, and told her, 
“This is a situation which invites suspicion, and I do not like to 
be suspected.” “By God,” she told him, “I am not standing 
here because of ignorance of your disposition; God forbid that 
people should see me do this thing, yet I have been impelled to 
meet you myself; only a little of such things is considered by 
people to be too much, and you constant worshippers are like 
glass bottles which are damaged by the slightest thing. In sum, 
what I would say is that all my limbs are intent upon you: God, 
God help me with you!” The young man went home. He 
wanted to pray, but he could not concentrate, so he took out a 
piece of paper instead and wrote a message. He then went out¬ 
doors, where the woman was standing in the same place: he 
threw the message towards her, and went back in. The message 
ran: “In the name of God, Most Compassionate and Merciful. 
You should know, O woman, that when one of God’s servants 
sins against Him, He deals with him leniently. Should he sin 
again. He conceals this for him. But should he don its gar¬ 
ments,* then God conceives against him such wrath as the very 
heavens and the earth could not compass, neither the mountains, 
the trees and the animals:^° what man could then withstand such 

* That is, should he become a recidivist. 
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wrath? If what you said was spoken in deceit, then I would 
remind you of a Day when the sky mil become as molten copper, and 
the mountains as carded wool,^' when all nations shall crouch 
down before the onslaught of the Almighty. I am too weak to 
reform myself; how, then, may I reform others? However, if 
what you say was spoken truly, I would direct you to a physi¬ 
cian of guidance, who cures festering wounds and burning 
pains; to wit, God, Who is Lord of the Worlds. So address youself 
to Him with sincere entreaties, for I am distracted^^ from you 
by His words (Exalted is He!): And warn them of the Day of 
Destruction, when hearts shall choke throats, when there will be no 
friend for the evildoers, neither any intercessor who will be heard. He 
knows the traitor of the eyes and that which hearts conceal. God judges 
with verityL^ How may one escape from this verse?” 

‘A few days later, she came and stood in front of him again in 
the street. When he saw her from afar he wanted to return to his 
house so as not to see her. But she said, “Young man! Do not 
go back, for we shall never meet after today save in the presence 
of God (Exalted is He!).”'' She broke into bitter tears, and said, 
“I ask God, in Whose hand lie the keys of your heart, to ease all 
your hardships.” She then followed him, saying, “Grant me the 
kindness of an admonition, which I may take from you, and 
give me a counsel by which I may act.” “I counsel you,” he 
said, “to protect your soul from your soul,® and would remind 
you of His statement (Exalted is He!): He it is who slays you at 
night, and knows what you commit by day.^*^ At this, she lowered 
her head, and cried even more bitterly. When she recovered, 
she went home, and remained there, and occupied herself with 
continual worship until at last she died of grief. After her death, 
the young man would weep when he recalled her. “Why do 

'' On the Day ofjudgement. 

® ‘The former “soul,” Zabidi explains (vn. 444), ‘refers to the essence 
[dhat], and the latter to the lower soul’. 

The ‘slaying’ here refers of course to sleep. 
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you weep?” he was asked, “when you kept her away from 
you?” And he would reply, “I killed her hope for me^^ at the 
outset, and through that rejection stored up a treasure with 
God (Exalted is He!). And then I was ashamed to take back a 
treasure of this kind.” ’ 

Thus, praised be God, and through His generosity, closes the 
Book of Breaking the Two Desires. It shall be followed, God will¬ 
ing, by the Book of the Faults of the Tongue. Praised be God, at 
the beginning and at the end, in what is apparent and in what is 
hidden. May His blessings and most abundant salutatiohs rest 
upon our master Muhammad, the best of His creation, and 
upon His every chosen bondsman among the dwellers of the 
earth and of the heavens. 


* The intended meaning is that he had felt an unlawful desire for her, and 
gained such grace in wrestling with it that when he too fell in love with her, 
he denied himself a legitimate marriage so as not to vitiate his original virtue. 
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Notes to Prologue and Exposition 22 . i 


1 MA, A: ^addala tarkib al-]^alq 
(Z; '^addala tartib al-^alq). 

2 ‘and hardships’ missing in Z. 

3 A: yustasJiraf{Z: t.stash.ff; 

MA: y.stansji.q). 

4 Z: al-shaytan al-la'^ln. (MA, A: 
al-shayafin: ‘the devils’.) 

5 Q.civ:5,6. 

6 MA, A: fi maradihafawt hayat 
baqiya. (Z :Jthd qurb bayat bdqiya.) 

7 Q.xcirp. 

8 Q.xci:io. 

9 MA, A: jumal mitt amrai (Z: 
jumalamra4). 

10 MA, A add here al-(uruq 
allatl biha yu^raf tafsil. 

11 Z: tajma'^ maqd^id al-kitab 
(MA, A: yajma'^ maqa^idaha hadha 
al-kitdb). 

12 Q.lxviii:4. 

13 Mushm, 5alat al-musafmn, 
139- 

14 ‘And a man ... recited’ miss¬ 
ing in Z, MA, 

15 Q.vii:i99. Cf. Nasafi, IV. 
210. 

16 MA adds here: “to Gabriel 
(upon whom be peace), ‘And how 
should this be done?’ ‘I do not 
know,’ he replied, ‘until I ask the 
All-Knowing.’ And he ascended. 


and when he came down again he 
said, ‘O Muhammad! ... ”’ This 
addition is absent from Z and A, 
and also from the Lajna Na^r al- 
Thaqdfa al-Isldmtya (Cairo, 1356) 
edition, and that of Idalabi (Cairo, 
1347 ah); as also the texts which 
we have identified as sources for 
this report. 

17 Ibn Abi’l-Dunya, Mflfedhm 
al-a^laq, 6; Qushayri, Lafa’if, iii. 
617; Khara’iti, 14, 56; Hannad, ii. 
493- 

18 innama missing in Z. 

19 Muwafta’, Idusn al-Hiuluq, 
8; Hakim, ii. 613; ^ara’iti, i; al- 
Haritii ibn Abi Usama, al-Musnad 
{Matdlib, ii. 391); LMma\ 99; 
Miskawayh,j5W(ian, 106; 

Mawardi, 42!. 

20 taqufdAlldhwa missing in Z. 

21 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vi. 

442; Tirmidhi, Birr, 61. 

22 Cf. Mundhiti, iii. 405. 

23 Abu Daud, Adab, 124; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, iii. 502; 

Qushayri, Risdla, 500. 

24 Tirmidhi, Birr, 55; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, v. 158. 

25 Unidentified (cf Zabidi, vii. 

319)- 
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26 Tabarani, al-Mu^jam al- 
Awsat (Hay^ami, Majma\ viii. 

21); al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, in. 

226. 

27 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii. 440. 

28 Unidentified (cf Zabidi, 

VII. 320). Up to ‘generosity’ is to be 
found in Tirmidhi, Birr, 62. 

29 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, ii. 160; 
Tabarani, al-Mu^jam al-Awsaf 
(Haythami, Majma\ viii. 20). 

30 Tabarani, al-Mu^jam al- 
Awsat (HayAami, Majma\ vii. 20); 
Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, ii. 175; 
Daylami, ii. 140. 

31 Khara’iti, 3; Qushayri, 
Risdla, 494. Cf Abu Daud, Sunna, 
14; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii. 250. 

32 Abu al-Musnad 

(Hay^ami, Majma\ viii. 22); 
Hakim, i. 124; Abu Nu'aym, 

Hilya, x. 25; Daylami, i. 391-2; 
Halimi, ill. 259; al-Bazzar, al- 
Musnad (Haythami, KasJ;^, ii. 408); 
Qushayri, Risdla, 496; 'Amiri, 
Sa^dda, 150. 

33 Tabarani, al-Mu'^jam al- 
Kabtr (HayAami, Majma"^, viii. 24); 
'Uqayli, iv. 291; Tabarsi, 16; 'Abd 
ibn Humayd {Matdlib, ii. 393). In 
Muba^yrir ibn Fatik’s Mu^tdral- 
hikam, p. 131, the aphorism is 
attributed to Plato! 

34 Khara’iU, 2. 

3 5 ^ara’iti, 2. Also in 
Muslim, Masajid, 267 (with varia¬ 
tion). 

36 A: ‘Abu Sa'id al-Khudri’. 

37 Khara’ip, 2; Tayalisi, 49; 

Ibn Hanbal, Musnad (Haydiami, 


Majma\ vi. 20). 

38 Z:‘ibn‘Amr’. 

39 Khara’iti, 2. 

40 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 11. 365; 
Muwatfa’,]ihiid, 35. 

41 ^ara’iti, 3; Tayalisi, 171; 
Ibn Hibban (Haydiami, Mawarid 
475); Ibn Maja (Zabidi, vii. 322); 
Ibn Musarhad, Musnad (Mafalib, ii. 
390); Hannad, ii. 595. 

42 ^ara’ifi, 4; Ibn Hibban 
(Haydiami, Mawdrid, 473); Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad (Haydiami, 
Majma\ viii. 21); Waki', iii. 740; 
Buldiari, al-Adab al-Mufrad, 60. 

43 IGiara’iti, 5; Ibn Abi’I- 
Dunya, Hi/m, 50; Tabarani, 
al-Mu'^jam al-Awsat (Haydiami, 
Majma", viii. 24, 190). 

44 Muslim, Musafirin, 201. 

45 Khara’iti, 7; Tabarani, al- 
Mu^am al-Awsat (Haythami, 
Majma\ viii. 24); Daylami, vii.140. 

46 I^ara’id, 7; Quda'i, i. 199. 

47 Khara’iti, 7,11; Quda'i, i. 

66 . 

48 Khara’iti, 8; Quda'i, ii. 39; 
Tabarani (Haythami, Majma'^, x. 
283); Ibn Maja (Zabidi, vii. 323). 

49 Tabarani, al-Mu’^jam al- 
Kdfeir (Haythami, Majma'^, vii. 24), 
al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, 229; al- 
Bazzar, al-Musnad (Haythami, 
KasJ^, VII. 409). 

50 Z: daribatihi (MA, A: marta- 
batiht). Hadith in Tabarani, 
al-Mu^am al-Kablr, (Mundhiri, iii. 
404). 

51 Tirmidhi, Birr, 62; Abu 
Daud, Adab, 7. 
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52 Khara’iti, 10; al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi, 229, 321. 

53 Tabarani, al-Mu'^jam al- 
Kabir (Haythami, Majma\ viii. 
24-5; Zabidi, vii. 324); Daylami, 
III. 197; Halimi, 1.259. 

54 Bukhari, Fada’il ashab al- 
Nabi, 6; Muslim, Fada’il al-sahaba, 
22. 

55 Z: natiij {A: tajiih; MA: 
tanuh). 

56 Tabarani, $aghir, Khara’iti, 
Masdwi al-aMdq (Zabidi, vii. 324). 

57 This is the completion of the 


foregoing hadith (see note to 
Kashani, Mahajja, v. 93). 

58 Maydani, II. 90; Miskawayh, 
Jdviddn,ijj. 

59 Qudiayri, Risdla, 499; 
Luma’^, 177. 

60 Z, MA: bakaytuhu rahmaf" 
lahu (A: atarahhamu '^alayhi). 

61 Qushayri, Ki'su/a, 495; 
Suhrawardi, 168; Hujwiri, 39; cf. 
Ansari, Mandzil, 97. 

62 '^aziz missing in Z. 

63 Q.xlix:i4. 

64 Z: al-imdn: ‘Faith’. 


Notes to Exposition 22.2 


1 ‘and Bad’omitted in Z. 

2 Qudiayri, Risdla, 494. 

3 ibid., 496. 

4 ibid., 498. 

5 ibid., 494. 

6 ‘Abu Sa'id’ omitted in Z. 

7 Qushayri, Rda/ij, 495. 

8 Q.xxxviiiiyi; cf Qushayri, 
Lafd’if, III. 262-3. 

9 MA, A: Rabb aHdlamin (Z: 
Alldh ta’^dld). 

10 Z: hdla (MA, A: haja). 

11 ‘and ... reputation’ omitted 
in MA, A. 

12 ‘ofthe act’omitted in MA, 

A. 

13 ‘the mouth’omitted in Z. 

14 Q. 11:269. 

15 Z: yaqtasir... ^ald (MA, A: 
yasir...Ji). 

16 al-shaf. (Z: al-din: ‘religion’). 

17 manzilatuhu (A: mithdluhu.) 

18 manzilatuhu (A: mithdluhu.) 


19 Z adds: ‘and combines all the 
noble qualities; it is he that is praised 
by the verses and Traditions cited 
above.’ 

20 a'^43’(A: ajzd’). 

21 ^Mr(MA;j(jiw:‘tyranny’). 

22 Azddswa-muqdbil. 

23 khibb (A: khubth). 

24 jurbuza (MA: jarira). 

25 ‘It...proceed’omitted in Z. 

26 ‘excellence of discernment’ 
omitted in Z. 

27 jurbuza {MA: jarira). 

28 MA adds U'(i’/-/ii4d:‘and 
spite’. 

29 ‘heedlessness’omitted in 
MA,A. 

36 kibaral-nafs (MA, A: kasral- 
nafs). 

31 tawaddud (Z: tu ’add). 

32 lafdfa (Z: faldqa). 

33 Q.xlix:i5. 

34 Q.xlviii:29. 
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Notes to Exposition 22.3 


1 manghalabat ^alayhi (MA, A: 
ba'^4 tnan ghalabat ^alayhi). 

2 bi-qam^ (MA: yaqma‘). 

3 Ibn Lai, Makarim al-Mlaq 
(Zabidi, vii. 332). 

4 al-bazt (Z: al-$ayd). 

5 wa’l-inqiyad omitted in Z. 

6 wa’l-ard omitted in A. 

7 takabbur {Z: tafakkur). 

8 qaf (A: qadr). 

9 min al-^ana’ riyadat al-harim 
omitted in Z. 

10 Q.XLVin:29. 

11 la’mtana'^ajihSd al-kujffdr {A: 
la-bafala al-jihad). 

12 Muslim, Birr, 95. 

13 As stated in Bukhari, 


Maghazi, 53; Muslim, Fada’il, 129. 

14 Q. 111:134; 'and are forgiving 
toward people’ omitted in Z. 

15 mahmud (Z: matliib). 

16 Q.xxv:67. Cf. Lafa’if ii. 
650. 

17 Q.xvii:29. 

18 Q.vii:3I 

19 Q.xlviii:29. 

20 Maydani, i. 243; for other 
sources see Sakhawi, 332; Suyuti, 
Durar, 107-8. 

21 Q.xxvi:89. 

22 al-tabdhir (Z: al-jud). 

23 salim"" baynahumd (MA, A: 
salim"" minhuma, ‘safe from both of 
them’). 


Notes to Exposition 22.4 


1 al-mutal^alliqin bi-hadhihi al- 
al^ldq (MA: al-mutal^alliqin 
bi-hadhihf al-asbab). 

2 ^uluq (Z: fi'l). 

3 jami^ al-^adat al-sayyi’a (MA, 
A'.jamf al-af'al al-sayyi’a). 

4 Nasa’i, Nisa’, i; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, iii. 128. 

5 Q ii:45. 

6 Tabaiani, Kabir (Zabidi, vii. 
328); Q«I, I. 263. 

7 Quda'i, I. 206; Tartly 
Baghdad, vi. 17. 

8 inna nara (MA, A: inna qad 
nara). 

9 ‘or the gibbet’ omitted in 
MA, A. 

10 yufirru '^ald al-inkar (MA: 


yufirru "ala al-ankal). 

11 ‘and...ugliness’omittedinZ. 

12 ulzimat (MA, A: iltazamat). 

13 yartafi' (MA, A: qad yartaff). 

14 qalb {Z: nafs). 

15 al^ldq (MA, A: a'^mal). 

16 la yultassu bi-athariha (A: la 
yahsunu ta’thiruhu). 

17 yawm”" yawm"" onutted in A. 

18 Q.xxxvi:9. 

19 lum'a (MA, A: nukta: ‘a 
speck’). 

20 Qwf, I. 113; Mufid, I^tisds, 
237 - 

21 yasriqu (Z: yastariqqu). ^ 

22 Q.xcix:8, 9. 

23 Q.xvi:33. 
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Notes to Exposition 22.5 


1 MA adds here Jt mizdj al- 
badan. 

2 Ifl'ton" aW^illa al-mughayyira 
lahu (MA, A: ta'tari al-md’^ida al- 
mudirra). 

3 Z: tazkiya. 

4 marad (Z: ^adhdb alim). 


5 bunyatihi (MA: nafsiht). 

6 ‘outwardly’ omitted in Z. 

7 nazifa (Z: raft'a). 

8 'djiz 'an al-fawl (Z: 'djiz 'an 
al-nikdh). 


9 Q.lxxix:4i, 42. 


Notes to Exposition 22.6 


1 ‘remembering’ omitted in Z. 

2 Q.li:56. 

3 ‘Thus ... function’ omitted in 
Z. 

4 Q.ix:24. 

5 'aldghayral-mustahiqq(Z: li’l- 
mustahiqq). 


6 Q.iv:69. 

7 Q.xix:7i,72. 

8 Q.xi:i 12. The hadith is given 
in Tirmidhi, Tafsir Surat 56, 6; 
cited also in Baydawi, 307. 

9 This sentence omitted in Z. 


Notes to Exposition 22.7 


1 man kamulat bofiratuhu (A: al-dhuniib). 

man kdnat basiratuhu ndfidha). 6 A haditji of the Prophet (Abu 

2 al-akyds omitted in Z. Daud, Adab, 49; Tirmi^i, Birr, 

3 Ghazali relates this same story 18). 

in Tibr (tr. Bagjey), 30. 7 Cited in Mawardi, 421; 

4 yid^sha an tadum (MA: a^shd repeated in Ghazali’s Bidaya, loi 

an tadum [the elativej). (tr. Abul Quasem, p.103). Asm 

5 allati athmarathd kathrat al- (Zaj^ia, 361), finds no biblical 

dhunub (Z: allati thamaratuhd kathrat source for this statement. 


Notes to Exposition 22.8 


1 Q. Lviini. 

2 aghwdr (MA, A: a'wan). 

3 Q iv:95- 

4 Q. Lxxix:4i,42. 

5 Q. XLix:3. 

6 Abu Bakr ibn Lai, Makdrim 
al-a^ldq (Zabidi, vii. 351). 

7 Qushayri, Risdla, 398. 

8 Cf. Asin, Logia, 361. 


9 Mufid, I^tisdf, 234. 

10 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vi. 20; 
Ibn Abi’l-Dunya, Muhdsaba, 102; 
Hujwiri, 200. 

11 Unidentified. 

12 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, vii. 5. 

13 ‘thesword...litdesleep, 
and’ present in all texts, including 
those of al-Halabi and the Lajna, 
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except MA which reads: ‘the swords 
ofvengeanceagainstthem. For the 
stomach dries out when one eats lit¬ 
tle, and one sleeps less and one’s eyes 
are opened so that one is able to per¬ 
form the midnight prayer. This is 
because two arteries lead from the 
eyes to the stomach, so that when 
the stomach is filled the eyes 
become contented, so that one 
sleeps, in the manner ofa table heavy 
laden. This takes place in conse¬ 
quence oflittle sleep. You should 
also... ’ 

14 hatta tanqati'^ ^an al-zulm 
wa’l-intiqamfa-ta’man (Z: hatta 
tanqafi'^ min al-^ull wa’l-intiqdm 
maydmin). 

15 fi sd’ir al-ayydm (A: baynsd'ir 
al-andm). 

16 Z: mhdniya laflfa wa-nuriya 
^ajifa (A: na?ifa wa-nuriya khajtfa 
ruhdniya; MA: na?ifa wa-nuriya 
haqiqa ruhdniya). 

17 tasiruJi (MA: tantashiruJt). 

18 jubb {Z:hubb). 

19 ‘which-wish’omitted in 

Z. 

20 A: JaTar ibn Humayd. 

21 MA: ‘Abu’l-Hasan’. 

22 Identified by Zabidi as 
Wahb ibn Munabbih. A has 
‘Wuhayb ibn al-Ward’. 

23 shahwa (MA: hawa). 

24 Q.xii:55. 

25 ‘and during... kingdom’ 
omitted in Z. 

26 A: ja^ala al-muluk ^abid^" bi’l- 
ma'^^iya {MA\ ja^ala al-muluk ^abid 
al-ma'^fiya). 

27 ‘Glory-obey Him!’ omitted 


DISCIPLINE 
in Z. 

28 ‘which is the reward for the 
iniquitous’ omitted in Z. 

29 ‘as ... said’omitted in Z. 

30 Q. xii:90. 

31 Qushayri, Risii/a, 394-5. 

32 Qushayri, Risdla, 302. 

33 yankasjtifu bi-{MA, A: la 
yudrak illd bi-). 

34 ‘clothing’ omitted in Z. 

35 ‘and devotion to’omitted in 
Z. 

36 ‘the strength ... alone’ 
omitted in Z. 

37 ‘O Lord ... of refoge’ omit¬ 
ted in Z. 

38 A well-known 

(Abu Nu'aym, tlilya, vi. 388, cf 
Suyuti, Durar, 97; Salfoawi, 296- 
7 ). 

39 ‘and invalidates... deed’ 
omitted in Z. 

40 Qushayri, Risdla, 396; cf 
'Attar, Ta^kira, ii. 83-4 (tr. 
Arberry, 275-6). 

41 Qushayri, Risdla, 397. 

42 ‘the remembrance of God 
and’ omitted in Z. 

43 tliamila (Z: mumtali'a biha). 

44 Z adds: ‘of which Malik 
ibn Dinar said that the heart which 
is denuded ofit is like a ruined 
house.’ 

45 Q. x:7. Omitted in Z. 

46 Q. xni:26:‘And they rejoice 
in the life ofthe world’ omitted in A. 

47 Q. LVii:20. ^ 

48 This sentence omitted in Z. 

49 ba(ira (A: najira). 

50 ‘punished ... ambiguous’ 
omitted in Z. 
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51 khallasu {Z: khala'^u). 

52 asr {A: atjtar). 

53 insirdh (A: sardh, MA: asrdj). 

54 al-ashr wa’l-bafr {A\ al-nazar 
wa’l-uns). 

55 Tabarani, $aghir, i. 251; 
Hakim, iv. 325. 


56 yasjtqd Id mahdla li-jirdqih 
(MA, A: yas'^d Id mahdla li-firdqih). 

57 ‘and the blindnesses ... said’ 
omitted in Z. 

58 Q.x:7. 

59 Z adds: ‘either evident or 
concealed’. 


Notes to Exposition 22.9 


1 Baydn ‘^aldmdt husn al-^uluq 
(MA: Baydn tamyiz "aldmdt husn al- 
khuluq). 

2 Q.xxni:i-io. 

3 Q.ix:ii2. 

4 Q.viii:2-4. 

5 Q.xxv:63. 

6 ‘aU of’ omitted in Z. 

7 ‘their ... one’ omitted in Z. 

8 Bukhari, Iman, 7. 

9 Bukhari, Adah, 31; Muslim, 
Iman, 73. 

10 Bukhari, Adah, 31; 

Muslim, Iman, 73. 

11 Bukhari, Adah, 31; 

Muslim, Iman, 73. 

12 Khara’ifi, 3; Abu Ya'la, al- 
Musnad {Mafdlib, ii. 388). See p. 9 
above. 

13 Ibn Maja, Zuhd, i (with 
variations). 

14 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iv. 
398. 

15 Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd 
(Zabidi, vii. 358). 

16 Abu Daud, Adah, 85; 
Tirmi^i, Fitan, 3; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, v. 362. 

17 Ibn Lai, Makdrim al-akhldq; 
Bayhaqi, ^u^ab al-imdn (Zabidi, 
VII. 358). 


18 ‘satisfied’ omitted in Z. 

19 ‘chaste’ omitted in Z. 

20 Unidentified (cf. Zabidi, 

VII. 359). 

21 al-sabr (A: al-^ibar). 

22 li’l-siydsa (MA: bi’l-siydsa). 

23 Bukhari, Adah, 68; 

Muslim, Zakat, 128. 

24 0 omitted in Z. 

25 Q.lxviii:4. According to 
Zabidi (vii. 359), the haditji is 
narrated in Bayhaqi’s Dald’il al- 
nubuwwa. 

26 Qushayri, Risdla, 499; cf 
'Attar (Arberry), 77. 

27 Z, A and MA have laysa li 
wajh, which is problematic. 
Qushayri {Risdla, 499) has laysa al- 
dn waqt dukhiilika. 

28 if/i' (Z: tari'i' 'a/a md yujib 
al-waqf). 

29 Qushayri, Risdla, 499-500; 
cf 'Attar (Arberry), 233-4. 

30 ‘and made the prostration 
of gratitude’ omitted in Z. 

31 Qu^ayri, Risdla, 500; cf 
'Attar (Arberry), 234. 

32 ‘not finding him’ omitted 
in Z. 

33 Z and Qushayri: mudda 
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(MA, A: Sana). 

34 Qushayri, Risala, 500. 

35 hilm (Z: husn al-^uluq). 

36 hilm {Z. husn al-^uluq). 

37 Qu^iayri, Risala, 495-6. 

38 Ibid., 496. 

39 ‘yet he held his peace’ omit¬ 
ted in MA, Z. 

40 fa-yu’MCika (Z:fa-yujibuka). 


The story comes from Qushayri, 
Risala, 496-7. 

41 Ibid., 497. In the Tibr (tr. 
Bagley, 27), the story is told of'^Ali 
Zayn al-‘Abidin, not the 'Ali who 
was the Prophet’s son-in-law. 

42 Qushayri, Risala, 498. 

43 Ibid., 498. 


Notes to Exposition 22.10 


1 This sentence omitted in Z. 

2 ‘and all its teachers and pre¬ 
ceptors’ omitted in Z. 

3 Q. lxvi:6. 

4 '"’Miskawayh, 58, = Bryson, 
186-7. 

5 '"'Miskawayh, 57; cf 
Bryson, 194. 

6 qalbihi (A: nafsihi). 

7 '"’Miskawayh, 57. 

8 ‘of... again’ omitted in Z. 

9 hayba {M.A: hay’a). 

10 '"'Miskawayh, 60; cf 
Bryson, 189. 

11 la y.sman badan.hu (MA, Z: 
la yastakhiffbadanuhu). Miskawayh 
(Tah^ib, 60) has la ya$lab 
badanuhu. 

12 ^’’Miskawayh, 59-60. 

13 Miskawayh, 60, = 
Bryson, 194. 

14 '"' Miskawayh, 60. 

15 '"'Miskawayh, 62, = 


Bryson, 200. 

16 '"'Miskawayh, 61, = 

Bryson, 196. 

17 '"'Miskawayh, 61, = 

Bryson, 196-8. 

18 '"'Miskawayh, 61, = 

Bryson, 200. 

19 '"'Cf Miskawayh, 62; 
Bryson, 202. 

20 '"'Miskawayh, 62, = 

Bryson, 202. 

21 al-ghishsh{h-. al-fahsl^. 

22 ‘in which we must abide ... 
pass’ omitted in Z. 

23 Bukhari, |ana’iz, 92. 

24 MA, A: simn, as in 
Qushayri, Risala, 93. Z has 
sanatayn. 

25 Qushayri, Risala, 92-4. Cf. 
Bdwering, 32, 45, who also locates 
the story in ‘Attar, Tadhkira, i. 

252-3. 

26 ‘for ... Lord’ omitted in Z, 


Notes to Exposition 22.11 


1 la yatrukuha (Z, MA: qad la 
yatrukuha). 

2 hudat (Z: hidaya). 

3 ‘and impermanence’ omitted 


in Z. 

4 Cf Qut, I. 94. 

5 Q. xxxvi:9. 

6 gharib (MA, A: '^arabiya). 


Notes to Breaking the Two Desires 


7 yahdihi (Z: yuhadhdhibuhu). 

8 This image is drawn from 
Qu^ayri, Risala, 735. 

9 The text here echoes Qut, i. 


94. 

10 Qut, 1.95. According to 
Asin (Espiritualidad, i. 195; Logia, 
361), this apocryphal text is 
inspired by Matthew v.6-8. 

11 Qut, I. 95, 97. 

12 Q. xxiv:35. 

13 Qu^ayri, Risala, 266; Qwt, 

1.95. 

14 tusahhiluhu aW^uzla (Z: 
yusahhilu al-'^uzla). 

15 kadira (MA, A: kariha). 

16 bayt (Z: makdn). 

17 Q. Lxxiii:i. 

18 Q. Lxxiv:i. 

19 ‘which... rest’ omitted in A. 

20 Qushayri, Risala, 736. 

21 ‘and the phrase.. .at all’ 
omitted in Z. 


22 Q. vii:2oo-i. 

23 This paragraph echoes 
closely the Risala of al-Qushayri, 

738-9. 

24 Mkr {Z: fikr). 

25 For this hadith see Suyuti, 
Durar, 136; Subki, iii. 260. 

26 sjiughilat {MA: qana^at). 

27 aw (A: wa). 

28 ‘in order...God’ omitted in 

Z. 

29 Qut, I. 100. 

30 bi-ful al-mujdhada (MA: bi- 
tariq al-mujdhada). 

31 Q. lxxxvii:i6-I7. 
‘although ... lasting’ omitted in A. 

32 Q. lxxxvii:i8-i9. 

33 djat al-lisdn (Z, MA: kasr 
sjtarah al-kaldm). 

34 Z has these two books in 
reverse order. 

3 5 The contents of this para¬ 
graph are omitted in Z. 


Notes to Prologue and Exposition 23.1 


1 An echo of the famous ser¬ 
mon of Abraham (Q.xxvi:78-8i). 

2 yuqwih (MA, A: yaqrih). 

3 shahwa {Z: satwa). 

4 wa-yu’akkidu dawa'^ih (Z: wa- 
J.lla dawd'^ih). 

5 Q.vn:22;xx:i2i. 

6 riyd’ (MA: riyada). 

7 ‘an Exposition of the 
Ostentation... Desire’omittedin A. 

8 Unidentified (cf Zabldi, vii. 
386). Cf Ma’thur, i. 104; Hujwiri, 
200. 

9 Unidentified (cf Zabldi, vii. 
386). 


10 Unidentified (cf Zabidi, 
VII. 387). 

11 sayyid al-a^mdl al-ju^ wa- 
^ull al-nafs libds al-suf (A: sayyid 
al-a'^mdl al-ju‘ wa-^ull al-nafs wa- 
libds al-suj). The hadith is 
unidentified (cf Zabidi, vii. 387). 
But see Muhasibi, Makdsib, 227 for 
a similar sentiment. 

12 Unidentified (cf. Zabidi, 
VII. 387). Cf Ma’thur, i. 102; 
Tabarsi, 132 for a similar 
Tradition. 

13 Unidentified (cf Zabidi, 

VII. 387). 
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SPIRITUAL 

14 ‘al-Hasan said also’ omitted 
in Z. 

15 Unidentified (cf. Zabidi, 

VII. 387). Cf. Hay^ami, Majma\ 

V. 31. 

16 Qut, I. 97; Aba Talib al- 
Makki, ‘7/m al-qulub, 217. 

17 ‘in the world’omitted in Z. 

18 IhnAdi, al-Kamilft du’^aja’ 
al-rijal (Zabidi, vii. 388). 

19 Tabarsi, 171. 

20 Ibn Maja, At‘ima, 50. See 
Mu^arada, 17, for an explanation. 

21 ‘on the Day of Arising’ 
omitted in Z. 

22 ‘O Usama’ omitted in Z. 

23 Ibn Hanbal, Zuhd (Zabidi, 

VII. 388). 

24 Xabarsi, 132. 

25 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, ii. 370; 
Qut, I. 95. Cf Asin, Logia, 361-2 
for a possible source in Matthew, 

V. 6 - 8 . 

26 Hujwiri, 324. 

27 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, ii. 362; 
cf SalAawi, 207. 

28 Cf. Sakhawi, 208. 

29 Qiit, I. 94-5; cf Ma’thur, ii. 

374- 

30 Tabarsi, 168. 

31 al-munqftq {Z: al-kdftr). 

32 BuUiari, At'ima, 12; 

Muslim, Ashriba, 183. 

33 Unidentified (cf Zabidi, 

VII. 390). 

34 Abu Ya‘la, al-Musnad 
(Haythami, Majma\ v. 31); 

Ma’thur, i. 216; Qut, i. 97; Tabarsi, 

171. 

35 Unidentified (cf Zabidi, 

VII. 391)- 


DISCIPLINE 

36 al-Harith ibn Abi Usama, 
al-Musnad (Zabidi, vii. 391). 

37 Ibn Maja, Af'^ima, 48; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, vi. 42. Z has the 
version ofMuslim (Zuhd, 32), 
which runs: ‘Never did the 
Prophet (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) give his family to 
be sated [...]’ etc. 

38 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, iii. 

346- 

39 Tartly Baghdad, xii. 383; 
Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, viii. 292. 

40 al-td’ibin (Z: al-tdbi’tn). 

41 Qushayri, 7?fia/d, 91. 

42 'Attar, Tadhkira, i. 232. 

43 'Attar, Tadhkira, i. 232. 

44 'Attar, Tadhkira, i. 253. 
Other sources give fifteen days 
(Qushayri, Risala, 373; Hujwiri, 
201; Luma’, 162), or thirty days 
{Mu’arada, if). See Introduction, 

XXIII. 

45 Qtit, I. 270; Qushayri, 
Risala, 94. 

46 Cf Tabarsi, 171. 

47 Qut, I. 95. See above, p. 

89. 

48 ilia man shd' Allah (Z: 
ni’maC" min Allah). 

49 Abu Nu'aym, 7d(7ya, X. 201; 
Mu’arada, 23. 

50 Z, MA: bi-Mmad al-’izz 
wa-tark al-dhikr (A: bi-Mmdl al- 
dhikr wa-tark al-izz). 

51 al-aghniya’ (A: al-qurrd’, ‘the 
reciters [of the Qur’an]’). 

52 ‘air and’ omitted in MA, A. 

53 Cf Qiit, I. 95. 

54 ‘of food and drink’ omitted 
in Z. 



Notes to Breaking the Two Desires 


55 ‘May God bless you!’ omit¬ 
ted in Z. 

56 ‘Rather ... distraction’ 
omitted in Z. Asin (Logia, 362-3) 


suggests that this text may be a 
remote echo ofMatthew, iv. 2,3 
57 ‘for one night ... result’ 
omitted in Z. 



Notes to Exposition 23.2 


1 Q. Lviiirii. 

2 ‘to produce ... repressed’ 
omitted in Z. 

3 'Attar, Tadhkira, i. 232. 

4 Unidentified (cf Zabidi, vii. 

394) . There is, however, a well- 
known Tradition which mns, 

‘You should laugh infrequently, 
for much laughter deadens the 
heart’ (Tirmidhi, Zuhd, 2; Ibn 
Maja, Zuhd, 19). 

5 Z: ‘And he said’. 

6 Unidentified (cf Zabidi, vii. 

395) - 

7 Unidentified (cf Zabidi, vii. 
395). There is another/ladidi to 
the effect that ‘There is a tithe for 
everything, and the tithe of the 
body is fasting’ (Ibn Maja, $iyam, 
44). 

8 Sahlaji, (ed. Badawi, 

Shafahdt, 173; tr. Meddeb, 156). 

Cf Andrae, 54. 

9 ‘praying’ omitted in MA, A. 

10 Tabarsi, 171. 

11 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v. 254; 
Tirmi^i, Zuhd, 35. 

12 ‘and calamities’ omitted in 
A. 

13 ‘and tribulation’omitted in 
Z. 

14 Q.xii:55. 

15 ‘which has become decrepit’ 
omitted in Z. 


16 Qiit, I. 96. 

17 aqall (Z, MA: awwal). 

18 A Tradition of the 
Prophet.(Tirmidhi, Iman, 8; Ibn 
Maja, Fitan, 12). 

19 Qiit, I. 98. 

20 'Attar, Tadhkira, i. 231. 

21 Cf Andrae, 53. 

22 Q. x:j. 

23 Q. xxx:7. 

24 ‘Divine’ omitted in A. 

25‘and the ... stomachs’ omit¬ 
ted in MA, A. The account is 
narrated in 'Attar, Ta^kira, i. 231- 
2. 

26 ‘it distracts the heart’ omit¬ 
ted in Z. 

27 Z: ‘the Greek’. 

28 Z: ‘the Iraqi’. 

29 Cf Ibn 'Adi, al-Kdmilji 
du’ajd’ al-rijal; Abu Nu'aym, al- 
Tibb al-Nabawi (Zabidi, vii. 400). 

30 Tabarsi, 194. 

31 milh (TvlA, A: falh: ‘plan¬ 
tains’). 

32 Tabarani, al-Mujam al- 
Awsat (Sakhawi, 381); Quda'i, i. 
108. 

33 Abu Nu'aym, Hi/ya, VIII. 
32; Qushayri, Risala, 52. 

34 Q. xxiv:37. 

35 Cf Hakim, 1.416:‘Every 
man is/shall be in the shade of his 
charity’. 
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SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 


36 This sentence omitted in Z. 41 hadithuhu sukhra {Z,'. 

37 Q. xxxiii;72. ^adamatuhu musaktMara', MA: 

38 Z adds, assigned for doing ^adamatuhu Sahara). 

good and evil’. 42 MA, A: ahdimu bihi ta^ami 

39 ‘exposing...trials’ omitted in (Z: yahdimu ta^aml). 

^ 43 Tayalisi, 171; Abu Ya'la, al- 

40 Z, MA; ibghuni kadha wa- Musnad{Hzythsirm, Majma\v.ii). 

kadha wa’tunl bi-kadhd wa-kadha 44 yumsi (Z; yamshi). 

(A; tabi^uni ard kadha wa-kadha wa- 45 ‘so that... faith’ omitted in 

aziduka ka^awa-ka^a). MA, A. 

Notes to Exposition 23.3 


1 ‘and distress’ omitted in A. 

2 ‘was the custom ... and’ 
omitted in Z. 

3 Qut (Bowering, 56, 79). 

4 ‘certain’ omitted in A. 

5 Z adds here; ‘which is equiv¬ 
alent in weight to two rifls.’ 

6 Q.vii;3i. 

7 ‘of the Companions’omitted 
in Z. 

8 Ibn Hanbal, Zuhd, 184; Abu 
Nu'aym, IJilya, 1.162. 

9 Hakim, m. 15. 

10 ^aniza (Z; ^unayma). 

11 al-hashf al-hashis]^. 

12 al-suwayq {MA: al-tamr). 

13 QiJl, II. 274; cf. Suyuti, 
Durar, 152-3; Andrae, 40. 

14 ‘or more ... fifteen’ omitted 
in A. 

15 A;‘ibn'Amr’. 

16 Z; ‘al-‘Urani’ 

17 MA adds the conjunction 
‘and’. 

18 Z; ‘ibn Sa'id’. 

19 la yumkin al-wusul ilayhi ilia 
bi’l-jidd wa’l-mujahada (A; yumkin 


al-wusul ilayhi bi’l-jidd wa’l- 
mujahada). 

20 AbuNu'aym, Hi/ya, III. 323. 

21 Bayhaqi, Shu’^ab al-iman 
(Zabidi, vii. 410). 

22 tawarrama (Z; tazalla'^a). 

23 Bukhari, Tafsir Surat 48,2 
(up to ‘swollen’). 

24 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, i. 91, 
141. 

25 ‘and sweetmeats’ omitted in 
MA. 

26 ‘the world ... for him’ 
omitted in Z. 

27 Unidentified (Zabidi, vii. 
412). 

28 Waki‘, I. 401-2; Abu 
Nu‘aym, Hilya, vi. 120; Ibn al- 
Mubarak, 262; Hannad, 11. 363; 
Muhasibi, Masd’iljt a^mdl al-qulub, 

138. 

29 Hujwiri, 191-2; ‘Abbadi, 
Mandqib, 86. 

30 Daylatni, Musnad al-firdavds\ 
Bayhaqi, ^dab al-iman (Zabidi, 

VII. 413). 

31 tharid wa-lahm (A; tharid 
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Notes to Breaking the Two Desires 


lahm). 

32 Hannad, ii. 362. 

33 Abu Nu'^aym, Hilya, vi. 

229. 

34 MA; ya asjar. 

35 wa-masha hatta adrakna al- 
bayt, which could also mean, ‘and 
walked to the Ka'^ba with me.’ 

The entire story is omitted in Z. 

36 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 11. 

366. 

37 Z; ‘years’. 

38 md naqasa minni wa-ld zada 
Jtkum (A; fa-md zddajtkum md 
naqasa minni, wa-ld naqasa minni 
md zddajtkum). The tale comes 
from Qu^iayri, Risdla, 287. 

39 lubb (Z, MA; ta^'am). 

40 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, vii. 

350. 

41 MA; Abu Hatim. Z; Abu 
Zifiam. 

42 Q. Lvi;33. 

43 ‘ibn’ omitted in A. 

44 Q. lxxvi;8. 

45 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, vi. 

230. 

46 Abu Nu’^aym, Hilya, vi. 
229. 

47 baql (MA, A; n.ql, which 
signifies dried fhiit, etc.; see Lane, 

3037) 

48 waziri omitted in Z; present 


in Qushayri’s version. 

49 ‘in my heart’ omitted in A. 

50 Qushayri, Risdla, 345. 

51 Q. xiv;i7. 

52 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, vi. 
218-9. 

53 Qudiayri, Risdla, 397. 

54 According to Zabidi (vii. 
418), this is a saying ofWahb ibn 
Munabbih, probably ofjudaic ori¬ 
gin. 

55 Q. xiv;34 

56 Qih, i. 252. 

57 Z; al-mutatabbib; MA; al- 
Mufayyab. 

58 RcAding aqwdt for awqdt. 

59 ‘It has been said that’ omit¬ 
ted in Z. 

60 ‘which ... him’ omitted in 
Z. 

61 Tabarani, al-Mujam al- 
Awsat (Zabidi, vii. 419). 

62 In place of‘so that... lat¬ 
ter,’ Z has; ‘that perhaps he wiU 
find it sufficient’. 

63 Q. XLVi;20. 

64 ‘rice’ omitted in Z. 

65 Z; ‘he was seen in a dream’, 
and so on in the third person of 
the passive voice. 

66 Q. LXix; 24 . 

67 This sentence omitted in Z. 


Notes to Exposition 23.4 

1 Z, MA; maqsud al-akl (A; 5 Abu Daud, 5 alat, 69; 

maqsud al-dkil). Tirmi^i, 5 awm, 34. 

2 a^ldq (A; ahwdt). 6 Cf Nasa’i, $iyam, 62. 

3 Q. vii;3i. 7 Muslim, 5 iyam, 169. 

4 BuHiati, Tahajjud, II. 8 Cf above p. 135. 
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r 


9 Qut, II. i8o. 

10 Cf. AbuNu'aym.Hi/yia.n- 
Byo. 

11 Qudiayri, 397. 

12 ft (A; min). 


13 ta^a (Z: musSmaha). 

14 Bukhari, Ashriba, 15. 

15 Tabarsi, 33. 

16 Q. xxv:67. 


Notes to Exposition 23.5 

1 Q. iv;i45 3 Q. xxviii:54. 

2 ‘and is sincere in it’ missing 4 yaqdim "ala (A; yaqdir "ala). 

in A. 


Notes to Exposition 23.6 


1 Q. 11:286. 

2 Qmi, II. 239. 

3 Q. 0x111:3. 

4 Qiit, II. 240 

5 Qut, II. 240. 

6 Qiit, II. 240. 

7 A adds wa-hanm, for which 
see Bercher, ‘Extrait,’ 314. 

8 Abu Daud, Witr, 32; 
Tirmidhi, Du‘a’, 74; Qiit, ii. 240. 
Cited in Ihyd’, 1. 291 (fC. al- 
A^kar, bab 4 , anwa‘ al-isti‘a^a), 
(tr. Nakamura, 78). 

9 Quda'i, I. 66; Abu Nu'aym, 
Hilya, i. 138. 


10 ‘in company’ omitted in Z. 

11 Abu Nu'^aym, Hilya, ii. 

166. 

12 hayyat (Z: baha’im). Cf. 
Bercher, 316. 

13 Tahariini, al-Mu"jam al- 
Awsaf (Zabidi, vii. 431); cf. 
Tabarsi, 185. 

14 al-tamattu" (Z: al-tan"im). 

15 manba" {A: sa"a). 

16 al-fuyiir (MA: al-(unbiir [a 
kind of mandohne]). 

17 ‘lutes’omitted in A, and in 
Bercher’s tr., p.317. 

18 Bukhari, $awm, 10. 


Notes to Exposition 23.7 


1 Unidentified (Zabidi, vii. 
433); the utterance is, however, 
widely known: cf Schimmel, And 
Muhammad is His Messenger, 50. 

2 Abu Daud, Adab, 78. 

3 lam yaqdir "aid hifz fatjih (A 
and Bercher); (Z, MA: lam yaqdir 
"ala hifz dinih). 

4 Perhaps derived from 
Matthew,v.28;cf Asm,Lo^/<j, 363. 


5 Cf Asin, Logia, 363. 

6 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v. 264; 
cf HayAami, Majma", viii. 63. 

7 Bukhari, Nikah, 17. 

8 Mushra, Dhikr, 99. 

9 Q.xxiv:99. ^ 

10 ‘to the end of the verse’ 
omitted in Z. 

11 Bukhari, Isti’dhan, 121; 
Qadar, 9; Muslim, Qadar, 20. 


Notes to Breaking the Two Desires 


12 Abu Daud, Libas, 34; 
Tirmidhi, Adab, 29. 

13 This sentence omitted in 
Z. 

14 Z:‘from fornicating’. 

15 Ibn Abi’l-Dunya, Dhamm 
al-maldhi, cited in Bellamy, ‘Sex 
and Society’, 37. Bellamy notes 
(p.26n) that Robson’s edition of 
this work was based on an incom¬ 
plete manuscript, and proceeds to 
use a more complete MS which is 
not available to the present transla¬ 
tor. The modem Cairo edition of 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir 'Ata 
(Dar al-Ptisam, 1982) is similarly 
tmncated. 


16 Ibid, cited in Bellamy, ‘Sex 
and Society’, 37. 

17 Z: ‘Why’. 

18 ‘the rights ... women’ 
omitted in A. 

19 Qushayri, Risdla, 475-6. 

20 mdlak (A: turdthak). 

21 Abu Nu'aym, Hi/yd, II. 166. 

22 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, ii. 166. 

23 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, ii. 

167- 8. 

24 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, ii. 

168- 9. 

25 ‘in the eyes of religion’ 
omitted in Z. 

26 This sentence omitted in Z. 



Notes to Exposition 23.8 


1 Tdri^ Baghddd, v. 156; xii. 
479; XIII. 184. Cf Saldiawi, 658; 
Zabidi, vii. 439-40. 

2 BuWiari, Adhan, 36; 
Muslim, Zakat, 91. 

3 ‘with ... regard to’ omitted 
in A. 

4 Q. xii:24; Abu Nu'aym, 
Hilya, II. 190-1. 

5 ‘When ... until’ omitted in 
A. 

6 0 omitted in A, and in the 
Hilya, which inserts it after the 
word ‘tent’. 

7 A: quffazdn (MA: ghifardt). 
‘Wearing ... gloves’ omitted in Z; 
present in the Hilya. Cf Bercher, 

327. 

8 Z adds ‘at Medina’. 

9 Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, ii. 191. 


10 fa-rdwadtuhd (Z: fa- 
aradtuhd). 

11 ‘of drought’ omitted in A. 

12 thammartu (A: nammaytu). 

13 ‘Take it’omitted in Z. 

14 Bukhari, Buyu\ 98. 

15 Abu Daud, Nikah, 43; 
Tirmidhi, Adab, 28. Cf al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi, Nawddir, 48-9; Ibn 
Babawayh, iv. ii. 

16 Z: ‘Do not look a second 
time’. 

17 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, ii. 

244. 

18 "ayn al-jahl (Z: ghdyat al- 
juhd). 

19 Abu Nu'aym, Hi/yd, II. 

230. 

20 Q. xxii:i8. 

21 Q. lxx:8,9. 
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22 ma shjih ul (Z: mutashdghil). 

23 Q. xl:i8-20. ‘God ... veri¬ 
ty’ omitted in A. 

24 Q. vi:6o. 

25 A; “my hope for her”. 


26 Sarraj, Ma$ari'' al-^ushshaq, i. 
45 - 8 . 

27 This entire paragraph omit¬ 
ted in Z. 


APPENDIX I 
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PERSONS CITED IN TEXT 
(Excluding prophets) 


if 


‘ABD ALLAH IBN ABl WADA'A—180. Unidentified. 

■^ABD ALLAH IBN SULAYMAN—181 Unidentified (cf. Zabidi, vn. 
439 ). 

'ABD ALLAH IBN 'UMAR—9. See ‘Ibn 'Umar’. 

'ABD ALLAH IBN AL-ZUBAYR ibn al-'Awwam (d. 73 [692])—138. 
The son of a famous Companion of the Prophet, he led a major revolt 
against Yazid I following the death of al-Husayn, and was widely recognised 
as Caliph. {EP, i. 54-5 [H.A.R. Gibb].) 

'ABD AL-MALIK IBN MARWAN (regn. 65-86 [685-705])—181. The 
fifth Umayyad caliph, remembered for administrative reforms and a number 
of successful campaigns against the IGiarijite rebels and Byzantine encroach¬ 
ment. 

'ABD AL-RAHMAN IBN IBRAHIM DUHAYM (d. 245 [859-60])— 
138. A highly respected traditionist whose hadiths appear in the collection of 
al-Bul^ari. An adherent of the legal school of al-Awza'i, he was chief judge 
of Palestine, and also taught in Baghdad and Damascus. {Tdri^ Baghdad, x. 
265-7; Ghdya, 1.361; Zirikli, iv. 64.) 

'ABD AL-RAHMAN IBN SAMURA (d. c 50 [670])—ii. A 
Companion of the Prophet, who converted upon the conquest of Mecca, 
and later participated in the conquest of Iraq and Sijistan, after which he set¬ 
tled at Basra where he transmitted hadiths to al-Hasan al-Basri. {Isdba, 11. 393; 
Tabari, Tdri^, ii. 79; Mashdhir, 45; Kdshif, ii. 149.) 

'ABD AL-RAHMAN AL-TABIB—150. A well-known physician resi¬ 
dent at Baghdad, who treated Ibn Hanbal and Biriir al-Hafi. {Tdri^ 
Baghddd, x. 276-8.) 

'ABD AL-WAHID ibn ZAYD (d. c 177 [793/4])—115, 148. A compan¬ 
ion of al-Hasan al-Bajii and al-Darani chiefly cited for the importance 
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which he attached to solitude. According to Abu Nu'^aym, he was partially 
paralysed, from which affliction he was released only at the time of prayer. 
(Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, vi. 155-65; Bidaya, x. 171; Massignon, Essai, 214-5; 
Vadet, 209.) 

ABU’L-'ABBAS AL-MAW51LI—57. Unidentified. 

ABO ‘ABD ALLAH AL-IMAYYAT—72. Unidentified. 

ABO BAKR IBN AL-JALLA’—149. Perhaps a mistake for Abu ‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-JaUa’, a celebrated Sufi who died in 306 [918]. (Sulaml, 166-9; 
Hujwiri, 134-5.) 

ABO BAKR AL-SIDDlQ ibn Abi Quhafa al-Taymi (d. 13 [634])—138. 
A small businessman of Mecca who personally accompanied the Prophet on 
his emigration to Medina, Abu Bakr became the Prophet’s closest advisor, 
and after his death became the first caliph. {EF, i. 109-11 [W. Montgomery 
Watt].) 

ABU’L-DARDA’, 'Uwaymir al-Kbazraji (d. 32 [652/3])—8. A celebrated 
Companion of the Prophet who joined Islam sometime after the battle of 
Badr, whereupon he is said to have given up commerce in order to occupy 
himself with worship with the ahl al-$uffa. He died in Damascus, where he 
was buried, and is venerated in particular by the Sufis. (EF, i. 113-4 [A. 
Jeffery]; Abu Nu‘aym, IJilya, i. 208-27.) 

ABO PH ARR, lundab ibnjunada al-Ghifari (d. c 32 [652/3]) —ii, 137. 
One of the earliest Muslims, his humility and ascetic temperament made him 
the protagonist of a rich variety of legendary material. He also transmitted a 
large number of Traditions, of which al-Bujdiari and Muslim include thirty- 
one between them. {EF, i. 114-5 Q. Robson]; Massignon, Essai, 158-9; 
Istfdb, IV. 62-5.) 

ABO HABIB HAMZA IBN ABl ‘ABD ALLAH AL-‘ABBADAnI 
—82. A figure remembered only as the teacher of Sahl al-Tustari. 
(Bowering, 48.) 

ABO HAZIM, Salama ibn Dinar al-Makhzumi (d. 140 [757/8]) —146. An 
ascetic and judge of Medina who became an important figure for the early 
Sufis. ‘Everything which does not bring you to God’, he said, ‘can only 
bring you to destmction’. (GHS, i. 634-5; Mashahir, 79; Abu Nu'^aym, Hilya, 

111. 229-59.) 

ABO HURAYRA al-Dawsi al-Yamani (d. c 58 [677/8])— 9, 109, no, 

112, 140. One of the most prolific narrators of Tradition, and also a model of 
poverty and the fear of God’s chastisement. He is said to have joined Islam 
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during the Khaybar expedition (7/629); after which he became one of the 
ahl al-$uffa. After the Prophet’s death he was appointed governor of Bahrayn 
by “^Umar. (Azami, 35-7; EF, i. 129 [J. Robson]; Isaba, iv. 200-8.) 

ABU’L-JAWZA’, Aws ibn Khalid al-Raba‘i (d. 83 [702-3]— 138. A 
respected traditionist of Basra who narrated haditjts from ‘A’iffla and Ibn 
'Abbas to Qatada. He died with Ihn al-Ash'affl at the Battle of al-Jamajim. 
(Zabidi, vii. 407; Ma'^drif, 469; ^ifat al-$afwa, iii. 181.) 

ABO JUHAYFA, Wahb ibn 'Abd Allah al-Suwa’i (d. 74 [693/4])—! i. A 
Companion of the Prophet who lived at Kufa, where he related Traditions. 
{Kdshif, III. 215; Mashahir, 46; Ihn Sa'd, vi. 42; Tahdhib al-Tahdhtb, ii. 164-5.) 

ABO MAS'^OD AL-BADRI, 'Uqba ibn 'Amr al-Khazraji (d. c 40 [660] 
or c 60 [679]—9. One of the earliest Medinan converts to Islam, he lived at 
Kufa after the conquest of that city. {Istfdb, iv. 171-2; Ihn Sa'd, vi. 9; 
Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, vii. 247-9.) 

ABO SA'ID AL- KH ARRAZ, Ahmad ibn 'Isa (d. 279 [892/3] or 286 
[899/900])—16. An important Sufi of Baghdad who, according to Hujwiri, 
was ‘the first to explain the doctrine of annihilation {/and’) and subsistence 
{baqd’).' He was renowned for the emphasis he placed on Hshq, the passion¬ 
ate love of God, and upon the scrupulous observance of the Law. (Sulami, 
223-8; Hujwiri, 143; Qushayri, Risdla, 140; GHS, i. 646.) 

ABO SA'ID AL- KH UDRi, Sa'd ibn Malik al-Khazraji (d. c 64 [683/4] 
or 74 [693/4])—108, 139. A Companion who related a large corpus of 
haditjts to Ibn 'Abbas and Sa'id ibn al-Musayyab, and was buried at Medina. 
{Isdba, II. 32-3; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 723-4.) 

ABO SOLAYMAN AL-DARANI, 'Abd al-Rahman (d. 205 [820/1] or 
215 [830/1])—114, 118, 120, 125, 146, 151, 153, 171. Well-known to the 
Sufis for his piety and mortification, he left a number of characteristic sayings, 
such as ‘The heart is ruined when fear departs from it even for one moment’, 
and ‘The sign of perdition is the drying-up of tean’. (Qufflayri, Risdla, i. 96-8; 
Sulami, 68-73; Hujwiri, 112-3; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, ix. 254-80.) 

ABO TALIB AL-MAKKI, Muhammad ibn 'Ali (d. 386 [998/9])—115. A 
haditjt scholar, Maliki jurist, and author of the QCit al-qulub, one of the most 
influential works of early Sufism, on which ^azali draws very extensively 
in his Revival. He was leader of the Salimiya group of mystical theologians at 
Basra. {EF 1. 153 [L. Massignon]; Bowering, 25-7.) 

ABO 'UTHMAN, Sa'id ibn SaUam al-Maghribi (d. 373 [983/4])—15. 
Bom at Qayrawan in present-day Tunisia, this influential Sufi met shaykhs 
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in Egypt, Syria and Mecca. (Sulami, 505-10; Safadi, xv. 225; G2IS, 1. 665; 
Ibn al-dmad, iii. 81; Jami, 87.) 

ABO ^UTHMAN AL-HlRl, Sa'id ibn Ismail (d. 298 [910/11])—71. 
Bom in Rayy, this ascetic saint and pupil of Shah al-Kirmani lived most of 
his life at Nisabur, where he followed the malamatiya way. He had a crippled 
wife, to whom he showed an exemplary kindness. (Tartly Baghdad, ix. 99- 
102; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, x. 244-6; ^ahani, i. 74; Hujwiri, 132-5; Sulami, 
159-65; 'Afifi, al-Malamatiya.) 

ABU YAHYA AL-WARRAQ—58. Unidentified. 

ABO YAZiD AL-BISTAMI, Tayfur ibn “^Isa (d. 261 [874] or 264 
[877/8])—119. Al-Junayd is reported as saying that ‘Abu Yazid holds the 
same rank among us as Gabriel among the angels.’ A Sufi of Central Asia 
famous for his ecstatic and enigmatic utterances (shafahat). In addition, he 
was regarded as a reliable Traditionist. {EF, 1. 162-3 [H. Ritter]; Sulami, 60- 
7; Hujwiri, 106-8; GAS, i. 645-6.) 

AHMAD— 82. Unidentified. 

AHMAD IBN ABI’L-HAWARI, Abu’l-Hasan (d. c 230 [844/5])—146. 
An early Syrian, or perhaps Kufan, exponent of Sufism, a disciple of al- 
Darani and a companion of Ibn 'Uyayna. He is said to have thrown away his 
books and lived the life of a wandering ascetic. (Hujwiri, 118-9; Qushayri, 
Risala, i. 105; Sulami, 88-92; 5afadi, vi. 373; Vadet, 222-3.) 

AUMAD IBN KHALIFA—147. Unidentified. 

AHMAD IBN SA'ID AL-'ABID, ibn Ibrahim (d. 243 [857/8]) —189. A 
haditjt scholar of Nisabur whose hadiths are used by all the major anthologists 
except Ibn Maja. He was a pupil of Waki‘ ibn al-Jarrah. (Taril^ Baghdad, iv. 
165-6; Ibn al-‘Imad, n. 102; Tah^ib al-Tah^ib, i. 30.) 

AL-AHNAF IBN QAYS al-Tamimi (d. 67 [686/7] or 72 [691/2])—73. An 
early Muslim who is said to have brought about the conversion of the 
Arabian tribe of Tamim. He participated in the conquest of Herat and BaUch. 
(Zabidi, vii. 361; Ibn Sa‘d, vii. 66; EP, i. 303-4 [Ch. Pellat]; Ma'^drif, 423-5.) 

‘A’ISHA bint AbiBakr (d. 58 [678])—7, iii, 112, 122, 139, 157, 172. The 
third and most beloved wife of the Prophet. During his final illness he asked 
his other wives for leave to stay in her house, where he died. After his de^h 
she was involved in the revolt of Talha and al-Zubayr against the caliph “^Ali, 
following which she lived quietly at Medina until she died. She was well- 
versed in Arab history and in poetry, and some of her verses have been 
preserved. {EP, 1. 307-8 [W. Montgomery Watt].) 
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AL-‘ALA’ ibn ZIYAD ibn Matar al-'Adawi (d. 94 [712/3])—187. An 
early ascetic of Basra, who remained solitary all his life, only going out to the 
mosque, or to funerals or to visit the sick. He had a vision in which the 
world appeared to him in the shape of a misshapen hag wearing fine jew¬ 
ellery. (Masjidhir, 90; Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, ii. 242-9; Kdshif, n. 309; Nawawi, 
Tahdhib, 540.) 

■^ALl IBN ABl TALIB (d. 40 [661])—16, 38, 59, 73. The cousin and son- 
in-law of the Prophet, having married his daughter Fatima, he lived a life of 
austerity and piety. Upon the death of‘UAman (35/656) he accepted, with 
some reluctance, the office of Caliph, which he held for five years disturbed 
by several rebellions, including that of Mu'awiya, the governor of Syria. He 
was assassinated at Kufa by a member of the extreme lOiarijite sect, which 
repudiated him for having agreed to negotiate with Mu‘awiya. {EP, i. 381-6 
[L. Veccia Vaglieri]; Istfdb, iii. 26-67.) 

'ALl AL-JURJANI—125. Unidentified. 

'ALl IBN MUSA AL-RIDA, ibn JaTar ibn Muhammad ibn '^All ibn al- 
Husayn (d. 203 [818])—71. A devout and learned scholar regarded by the 
Twelver Shi'a as their eighth Imam. He taught in the Prophet’s mosque at 
Medina, but is buried at Mashhad in Khurasan. His mother was a manumit¬ 
ted Nubian slave-woman. {EP, i. 399-400; Shibl, $ila, 219-26.) 

ANAS ibn Malik ibn al-Naijr (d. 91-3 [709/10-711/2])—10, 13, 70,112. A 
celebrated Companion of the Prophet, he had been presented to the 
Prophet by his mother at an early age in fulfilment of a vow. After the 
Prophet’s death he participated in the wars of conquest. One hundred and 
twenty-eight Traditions on his authority are to be found in the collections 
of al-Bukhari and Muslim. {I$dba, 1. 84-5; EP, i. 482 [A. J. Wensinck—J. 
Robson].) 

'ASIM ibn KULAYB (d. 137 [754/5])—140. A devout hadlth scholar of 
Kufa who taught Ibn ‘Uyayna and Sufyan al-Thawri, and who perhaps sub¬ 
scribed to the Muiji’i doctrinal school. {Kdshif, ii. 47; Tdbi'^in, ii. 193; Mizdn, 
II. 356.) 

'ATA’ AL-SULAMI (or ‘AL-SALlMl’) (d.121 [738/9])—148. An ascetic 
and traditionist ofBasra. (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, vi. 215-27; Mashdhir, 1 52.) 

AL-AWZAT, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 'Amr (d. 157 [774])—158. The princi¬ 
pal Syrian authority on the ^arfa of his generation, he placed especial 
emphasis on the ‘hving tradition’ of the Muslim community as an authorita¬ 
tive source of law. His madhhab also spread in North Africa and Spain, where 
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it was then replaced by that of Malik. His tomb near Beirut is stiU visited. 
{EF, I. 772-3 [J. Schacht]; GALS, i. 308-9; Fihrist, 227.) 

BAKR IBN ‘ABD ALLAH AL-MAZANi (d. 106 [724/5] or 108 
[726/7])—116, 188. A ‘Follower’ of Basra, who, despite his considerable 
wealth, spent much time teaching and sitting with the poor. A prolific narrator 
of Tradition, he was known for the importance he attached to the fear of HeU. 
(Mashahlr, 90; 5afadi, x. 207; Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, ii. 224-32; Kdshif, 1.108.) 

AL-BARA’ IBN ‘AZIB al-Awsi (d. c 72 [691/2])—9. A Companion of 
the Prophet, who is said to have taken part in all his expeditions save that of 
Badr, for which he was considered to be too young. Later he was set in 
charge of the armies which conquered Rayy and Qazwin. {EF, i. 1025 [K. 
V. Zettersteen]; Udba, i. 146-7.) 

BILAL ibn Rabah (d. 17-21 [638/9-642/3])—172. Usually held to have 
been the second adult convert to Islam, Bilal was bom in Mecca into slavery, 
and was tortured by his master Umayya ibn I^alaf when he refused to 
renounce his new faith. He was purchased by Abu Bakr, who set him free. 
He became the Prophet’s muezzin at Medina, and later moved to Syria, 
where he died. {EF, i. 1215 [W. "Arafat].) 

BISHR IBN AL-HARITH ‘al-Hafl’ (d. c 227 [841/2])—150. One of the 
most celebrated figures of early Sufism, he was a companion of Fudayl ibn 
‘lyad. Many tales of his charismatic and devout life have found their way 
into the classical works on Sufism. (Qushayri, Risala, i. 73-7; Hujwiri, 105-6; 
Siyar, x. 469; Abu Nu"aym, bjilya, viii. 336-60; Sulami, 33-40; EF, i. 1244-6 
[F. Meier]; Dermenghem, 67-78.) 

DAOD AL-TA’I, ibn Nusayr (d. c 165 [781/2])—53, 146, 147. A com¬ 
panion of Ibrahim ibn Adham, and an ascetic of whom many anecdotes are 
told in the early works on Sufism. He placed emphasis on poverty as an aid 
to the stmggle against the lower self, gave all he had to the poor, and is said 
to have subsisted on a diet of barley bread and water. He was also an out¬ 
standing authority on the Law, which he studied under Abu Hanifa. {Siyar, 
VII. 423; Tari^ Baghdad, viii. 347-55; Qu^ayri, Risala, i. 81-4; Abu 
Nu"aym, Hilya, vii. 335-367; Tah^ib al-TalMib, iii. 203.) 

DH U’L-NUN al-Misri, Thawban (d. 245 [859/60])—122. Bom in 
Upper Egypt, he travelled to Mecca and Damascus, and became a leading 
exponent of Sufism. It is said that he was the first to give a systemic 
explanation of the ahwal (‘states’) and maqdmdt (‘stations’) encountered on 
the spiritual path. A number of miracles are attributed to him, as well as 
some fine poetry. {EF, ii. 242 [M. Smith]; Sulami, 23-32; Qushayri, 
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Risala, I. 58-61; Hujwiri, 100-3; Massignon, Essai, 206-13.) 

FATH AL-MAW5ILI, Abu Nasr ibn Sa"id (d. 220 [835])—113. A Sufi and 
weU-known ascetic who knew Bishr al-Hafi in Baghdad. {Tdri^ Baghdad, 
XII. 381-3; Jami, 47-8; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, viii. 292-4.) 

FATIMA (d. 11 [632])—112. The youngest and best-loved of the daughters 
of the Prophet. He once told her that ‘God is angry when you are angry, and 
glad when you are glad’. In the year 2 she married "Ali ibn Abi Talib in the 
union which was to produce al-Hasan and al-Husayn. Her piety made her a 
figure greatly revered by later generations. {I$dba, iv. 365-8; EF, ii. 841-50 
[L. Veccia Vaglieri].) 

[AL-]FUPAYL ibn "lyad (d. 187 [803/4])—8, 14, 113, 173. Said to have 
been a converted highwayman, probably of I^urasan, who became a pio¬ 
neer of early Sufism. He studied haditji under Sufyan al-Thawri and Abu 
Hanifa, and became well-known for bis sermons on the worthlessness of the 
world, which he likened to ‘a madhouse, the people in which are lunatics 
wearing the shackles of desire and sin’. (Hujwiri, 97-100; Sulami, 7-12; 
Mashahir, 149; EF, ii. 936 [M. Smith]; GHS, i. 636; Dermenghem, 51-66.) 

HAFS AL-"ABID AL-MA$I$I—138. Unidentified. 

HAJJAJ IBN FURAFI$A al-Bahili (d. c 140 [757-8])—138. A traditionist 
who studied under Ibn Sirin in Basra and taught Sufyan al-Thawri. {Kdshif, 
I. 149; $afadi, xi. 305; Mizdn, i. 463.) 

HAMMAD ibn abi hanifa— 146. The son of Abu Hanifa (d.150 
[767]), who gave his name to one of the four main schools of Sunni Islamic 
law. He narrated a number of haditjis, but is regarded as an unreliable source. 
(GHS, I. 412; Mizdn, i. 590.) 

HARON AL-RASHID (regn. 170-193 [786-809])—126. Perhaps the best- 
known 'Abbasid caliph, whose cultured and sumptuous court presided 
nevertheless over an empire troubled by rebellion and Byzantine encroach¬ 
ment. 

AL-HASAN al-Ba§ri (d. no [728/9])—13, 15, 57, 108, no, in, 130, 131, 
137. Perhaps the best known personahty among the second generation of 
Muslims, he was bom in Medina and took part in the conquest of eastern 
Iran. He then moved to Basra, where his sanctity and great eloquence 
attracted great numbers to his circle. He was also a judge and an authority on 
hadith. His tomb at Basra remains an important centre for devout visits. 
(Hujwiri, 86-7; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, ii. 131-61; "Attar [Arberry], 19-26; EF, 
III. 247-8 [H. Ratter].) 
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HATIM AL-A5AMM al-Balto (d. 237 [851/2])—69. A disciple of the 
lyiurasani Sufi ^aqiq al-Balkhi, he was known as the ‘Luqman of this 
nation’ for his wise sayings. (Hujwiri, 115; Safadi, xi. 233-4; Sulami, 80-7; 
Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, vin. 73-84.) 

HU DH AYFA ibn al-Yaman al-'Abasi (d. 36 [656/7])—52. One of the ear¬ 
liest converts to Islam, he became governor of Ctesiphon under 'Umar. He 
is particularly revered by the Sufis. He related a considerable number of 
hadlths, particularly those relating to eschatology: according to the sources he 
said that ‘the Prophet told me all that would occur from the present until the 
Day of Judgement’. (Isaba, i. 316-7; Massignon, Essai, 159-61; Nawawl, 
TahMtb, 199-201; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 1. 270-83.) 

AL-HUSRi, 'All ibn Ibrahim (d. 371 [981/2])—92. A well-known Sufi of 
Basra who removed to Baghdad, where he kept the company of al-^ibli. 
He was celebrated for his self-discipline and restraint. (Tari^ Baghdad, ii. 
340-1; Bidaya, ii. 298-9.) 

AL-HUSAYN IBN MAN$OR al-Hallaj (d. 309 [922])—16. A Sufi of 
Baghdad known—or notorious—for ecstatic utterances, such as ‘I am God’, 
which proceeded from him ‘while in the state of annihilation in the Divine 
Presence’. His eventual execution on heresy charges, which were supported 
only by a minority of theologians, appears to have been motivated by political 
considerations. (Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj.) 

IBN 'ABB As, 'Abd Allah (d.68 [687/8])— 10, 14, 108, 118, 138, 165. A 
cousin and close companion of the Prophet respected for his piety, and 
commonly acknowledged as the greatest scholar of the first generation of 
Muslims, a narrator of hadith and the founder of the science of Qur’anic 
exegesis. He fought alongside 'All at Siffin, and died at al-Ta’if, where the 
site of his grave is stiU visited. (Nawawi, TahMb, 351-4; Abu Nu'aym, 
Hilya, I. 314-29; Mashdhir, 9; Baba, ii. 322-6; EE, i. 40-1 [L. Veccia 
Vaglieti].) 

IBN ATA’, Ahmad b. 'Abd AUah (d. 309 [921/2])—14. A Sufi of the 
Baghdad school, and a companion of al-Junayd. He is said to have written a 
number of works, but these are now lost. (Sulami, 260-8.) 

IBN MAS'UD, 'Abd Allah al-Hudhali (d. 32-3 [652/3-653/4]) —iii. Of 
Bedouin origin, Ibn Mas'ud is said to have been either the third or the sixth 
convert to Islam; he became one of the most erudite Companions. He was 
particularly well versed in the recitation and interpretation of the Qur’an, and 
was an expert in matters oflaw. (EE, ni. 873-5 [J--C. Vadet]; Baba, n. 360-62; 
Btfdb, II. 308-16.) 
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IBN AL-MUBAICAK (d. 181 [797/8])—14. An influential saint and 
scholar of the Law. Originally of Merv in Central Asia, he travelled to study 
with Malik ibn Anas in Medina and al-Awza'i in Syria before he died in 
combat against the Byzantines. His works on renunciation and the jihad 
have been published and are stiU popular. {GALS, 1. 256; Safadi, xvii. 419- 
20; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, viii. 162-91; 'Attar [Arberry], 124-8.) 

IBN SALIM, 'All al-Basri (d. 297 [909/10])—127, 152. A disciple of Sahl 
al-Tustari, and the founder of the Salimiya school of mystical theology, 
which was accused by some authorities of propounding a doctrine of divine 
anthropomorphism. He was the principal teacher of Abu Talib al-Makki. 
(Massignon, Essai, 297-30.) 

IBN 'UMAR, 'Abd Allah (d. 73 [693/4])—143. 186. A Companion of the 
Prophet who, at the age of fourteen asked to be permitted to fight at Uhud, 
which permission was denied. Possessed of high moral qualities, he com¬ 
manded universal deference and respect. Although it is said that he was 
ofiered the caliphate on three separate occasions, he kept himself aloof from 
politics and occupied himself instead with study and instruction. (EE i. 53-4 
[L. Veccia Vaglieri]; Baba, ii. 338-41; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, i. 292-314.) 

IBN UMM MAKTOM, 'Abd Allah (or 'Amr) al-Quraflii—174. An early 
member of the first Muslim community at Mecca, who, although blind, was 
the Prophet’s deputy over Medina during most of the campaigns. {Baba, ii. 
516-7; Ma’^arif 290.) 

IBRAHIM IBN ADHAM (d. 161 [777/8])—70,128,138,144,158. Oneof 
the most prominent early Sufis. According to the traditional account, he was a 
prince of Balkh in Afghanistan who renounced his kingdom to search for 
God. It is said that he studied under the great jurist Abu Hanifa. He died dur¬ 
ing a naval expedition against the Byzantines. {EE, iii. 985-6 [RussellJones]; 
Sulami, 13-22; Hujwiri, 103-5; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, vii 367-95, viii. 3-58.) 

IBRAHIM AL-KHAWWAS, b. Ahmad (d. c 290 [903])—61, 90, 138, 
160. A Sufi author who taught al-I^uldi. Although he travelled extensively, 
and visited Mecca, he lived mostly at Rayy, where he lies buried. {Tari^ 
Baghdad, vi. 7-10; Safadi, v. 303-4; Abu Nu'aym, Hi/ya, x. 325-31.) 

IBRAHIM AL-TAYMI, ibn Yazid (d. c 93 [711/2])—138. An ascetic of 
Kufa and a respected traditionist, who taught al-A'mash, and some of whose 
hadith material is employed by al-Buldiari and Muslim. (Abu Nu'aym, 
Hilya, IV. 210-19; Mashdhir, loi; Kdshif, i. 50.) 

JA'FAR IBN MUHAMMAD ibn 'Ali ibn al-Husayn, ‘al-Sadiq’ (d. 148 
[765])—58, 164. A major authority on law and hadith, he taught both Abu 
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Hanifa and Malik. His austere and saintly life made him an important ideal 
for the Sufis, who gathered large numbers of sayings attributed to him. He 
was regarded as the seventh Imam of the a: the Ja'fariya sect is named 
after him. {EP, ii. 374-5 [M.G.S. Hodgson]; Mashdhir, 127; Abu Nu'^aym, 
Hilya, iii. 192-206; Tah^ih al-TahMb, ii. 104.) 

JA'FAR IBN NUSAYR al-Khuldi (d. 348 [959/60])—148. (Correct 
name: Ja'far ibn Muhammad ibn Nusayr al-Khuldi.) A major Sufi of 
Baghdad, a companion of Ruwaym, al-Junayd and al-Nuri, who spent 
much of his life engaged in extensive travels. He left a number of aphorisms 
which are much quoted in the classical works on Sufism. (GHS, 1. 661; 
Qushayri, Risdla, i. 178; Hujwiri, 156-7; Tdri^ Baghdad, vn. 226-31; Abu 
Nu'aym, Hilya, x. 381.) 

JARiR IBN 'ABD ALLAH al-Bajall (d. 51 [671/2])—9. A Companion of 
the Prophet. Of an aristocratic family, he was renowned for his handsome¬ 
ness. A number ofhadiths were related by him. {Maihdhir, 44; Kdsjtif, i. 126.) 

AL-JUNAYD, Abu’l-Qasimb. Muhammad(d. 298 [910/11])—14, 58, 119, 
148. The best known of the Sufis of Baghdad. A nephew and disciple of al-Sari 
al-Saqati, he vowed that would not teach during the latter’s lifetime out of def¬ 
erence to his preceptor; however he received a vision of the Prophet, who told 
him that ‘God shall make your words the salvation ofa multitude of mankind’; 
he then began to teach. His gatherings ‘were attended by jurists and philoso¬ 
phers (attracted by his precise reasoning), theologians (drawn by his 
orthodoxy) and Sufis (for his discoursing upon the Truth) ’. In addition, he was 
an authority on theology and law, in which he followed the school of Abu 
Thawr. (Sulami, 141-50; CHS, i. 647-50; EP, n. 600 [A.J. Arberry]; A. H. 
Abdel-Kader, The Life, Personality and Writings of al-Junayd.) 

KAHMAS b. al-Hasan al-TamimI (d. 149 [766/7])—113. An ascetic and 
respected haditjt scholar of Basra who taught Wakf ibn al-Jarrah. {Kdsjtif, 
III. 10; Masjidhir, 152; Tdbi^tn, ii. 212; Jami, 83-4.) 

AL-KATTANI, Muhammad b. ‘All (d. 322 [933/4])—14. A Baghdad Sufi 
of the circle of al-Junayd and al-Kharraz; he spent much of his life in Mecca, 
where he died. (Sulami, 386-91; Tdri^ Baghddd, ni. 74-6; Abu Nu‘^aym, 
Hilya, x. 357-8; ‘Aftar (Arberry), 253-6.) 

LUQMAN—13, 119. A sage ofpre-Islamic Arabia who figures promin^t- 
ly in Arab legend and proverbs. He is shown in the Qur’an as a monotheist 
giving advice to his son. (EP, v. 811-3 P- Heller—[N. A. Stillman]].) 

MALIK ibn DAY GH AM—146. Although this name is not unknown (cf. 
Abu Nu'aym, Hi/ya, vi. 192), it is probably a mistake for Day^am ibn 
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Mahk, an ascetic of Basra noted for his profound fear Ijjiauf) of God’s chas¬ 
tisement. (Munawi, i. 126; $ifat al-$afwa, in. 270-3.) 

MALIK ibn DINAR al-Naji (d.131 [748/9])—59, 74, 113, 158. An 
ascetic of Basra who made a hving by copying the Qur’an. A companion of 
al-Hasan al-Basii, he was credited with a number of miracles, including the 
abihty to walk on water. {Masjidhir, 90; Hujwiri, 89-90; Ghdya, ii. 36; Abu 
Nu'^aym, HUyn, H- 357-88.) 

MA’^RUF AL-KAR KH i, ibn Firuz (d.200-1 [815/6-816/7])—158. One 
of the major early Sufis. His parents are said to have been Christians. He was 
a major influence on al-Sari al-Saqafi, but also instructed Ibn Hanbal in 
haditjt. His grave, restored in 1312 ah, is an important focus of the rehgious 
life of Baghdad, and many miraculous cures are said to be worked there. 
(Hujwiri, 113-5; Sulami, 74-9; Qushayri, Risdla, 1.65-8; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Mandqib Ma'^ruf al-Kat^i wa-a^bdruhu.) 

MAYMUNA bint al-Harith (d- 38 [658/9])—174. A wife of the Prophet. 
{Ifdba, IV. 389; Ma'^drif 137.) 

MUHAMMAD IBN SULAYMAN AL-HA^IMI, ibn 'Ali ibn 'Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Abbas (d. 173 [789/90])—178. One of many men who are said to 
have been suitors of Rabi'^a al-‘Adawiya. He was was governor of Basra for a 
period from ah 145, and narrated a few Traditions of doubtful authority. 
{Biddya,x. 103,162-3;‘Uqayli,iv.73;Smith,R5W‘ii, io-ii;Mfz5«,iii. 572.) 

MUHAMMAD IBN SUWAR—81. A h<tdith scholar of Basra who fol¬ 
lowed Sufyan al-Thawri in ftqh. (Bowering, 45-7.) 

MUHAMMAD IBN WASL al-Azdi (d. 127 [744/5])—113. An early 
haditjt scholar noted for his asceticism. His statement, ‘I never saw anything 
without seeing God therein’ was much discussed by later Sufis. He fought 
under Qutayba ibn Muslim during the conquest of Transoxiana, and later 
became a judge. (Hujwiri, 91-2; Abu Nu'aym, Hi/ya, ii. 345-57; Ghdya, ii 
274.; Masjidhir, 151.) 

MUSA AL-ASHAJJ—147. Unidentified. 

AL-MUSLIM IBN SA'ID—138. Perhaps this is Mushm ibn Sa‘id al- 
Kilabi, who in 104 became governor of Khurasan, and defeated the Turks 
in Farghana two years later. He was deposed by ^alid al-Qasri. {Biddya, ix. 
229, 234.) 

NAFT, mawld Ibn ‘Umar. (d. 119 [737])—143. An important hadiji scholar 
of Medina, who studied under Ibn ‘Umar and Abu Hurayra, and who 
taught Malik ibn Anas and al-Layth ibn Sa‘d. {Masjidhir, 80; Kdsjtif, iii. 174.) 
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QASIM AL-JU'I, ibn 'U^man al-Dima^qi—149. An ascetic and worker 
of miracles, whose name al-Ju'i reflects his state of constant hunger. ‘The 
Friends of God,’ he is said to have remarked, ‘are sated with God’s love, and 
thus feel no hunger.’ (Zabidi, vii. 418; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, ix. 322-4; 
Munawi, i. 260-1.) 

QAYS IBN ‘ASIM al-Tamimi—73. An intelligent and aristocratic tribal 
leader who came to the Prophet to accept Islam in the ninth year of the 
Hegira. After the conquests he settled at Basra. (Kdsjiif, ii. 349; Mashdhir, 39; 
Tah^ih al-Tah^ib, vm. 399-400; Ma^drif, 301.) 

RABFA AL-‘ADAWlYA, bint Isma'il (d. 185 [801/2])—178-9. The most 
famous woman Sufi. It is said that she was stolen as a child and sold into slav¬ 
ery, but was released on account of her piety. She lived for a time in the 
desert, where she was fed miraculously by God. She later moved to Basra, 
where she taught Sufyan al-Thawti and ^aqiq al-Ball^i, emphasising the 
importance of divine love. She left a number of fine prayers. (M. Smith, 
Rabija the Mystic.) 

SAHL IBN ‘ABD ALLAH AL-TUSTARl (d. 283 [896/7])— 15, 73, 
81, 89, 114, 129, 134, 137, 138, 152, 157. A celebrated Sufi famous for the 
emphasis he placed on self-discipline and repentance, who was a disciple of 
Sufyan al-Thawri, and taught Muhammad ibn Salim and al-HaUaj. 
(Bowering; Massignon, Passion, i. 69-71; Jami, 66-8; Sulami, 199-205; Ibn 
al-Tmad, ii. 182.) 

SA‘lD IBN JUBAYR al-Asadi mawldhum (d. 95 [713/4])—173. A legal 
scholar of the second Muslim generation known for his scrupulousness 
{wara’^), who studied under Ibn ‘Abbas and Ibn ‘Umar, and whose hadtth 
material is used by Bul^ari. He was killed by al-Hajjaj, and is buried at 
Wash. {Tdbi^in, i. 147; Ma^drif, 445; Ibn Sa‘d, vi. 178.) 

SA‘ID IBN AL-MUSAYYIB al-Mal^zumi (d. 93-4 [291/2-292/3])— 
167, 179, 180. A major genealogist and legal expert of Medina, held by some 
to have been the most erudite of the second Muslim generation. He refused 
to marry his devout and learned daughter to the caliph al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik, for which he was flogged. (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, ii. 161-76; Hujwiri, 
87; Mashdhir, 63.) 

SALIH AL-MURRI, ibn Bashir (d. c 172 [788/9])—148. A ‘weak’ tr^di- 
tionist of Basra who studied under Ibn Sirin and Yazid al-Ruqayii. Famed 
for his sermons, he was invited to Baghdad to preach before the caliph al- 
Mahdi. ($afadi, xvi. 252; Biddya, x. 170; Du^afd’, 136; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 
VI. 165-77.) 
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AL-SARl AL-SAQATl, ibn al-MughaUis (d. c 251 [865/6])—62, 125, 
149, 159. The maternal uncle of al-Junayd, and one of the first to present 
Sufism in a systematised fashion. According to Hujwiri, his conversion to 
Sufism was instigated by the Baghdad saint Habib al-Ra‘i, who, upon being 
given a crust of bread by al-Sari, said, ‘May God reward you!’ ‘From that 
time on’, al-Saqati later remarked, ‘my worldly affairs never prospered again’. 
He was perhaps the most influential disciple ofMa‘ruf al-Karkhi. {El, iv. 171 
[L. Massignon]; Tdril^ Baghddd, ix. 187-62; J. al-Murabit, al-Sari al-Saqati', 
Dermenghem, 115-28.) 

^AH AL-KIRMANI, ibn ^uja‘ (d. before 300 [913])—15. A Sufi of 
aristocratic descent and a pupil of al-Nakhshabi, he is said to have left books 
on Sufism. He was an exponent offutuunva, the mystical virtue of courage 
and generosity. (Sulami, 183-5; Hujwiri, 138; Jami, 85-6; Abu Nu‘aym, 
Hilya, X. 237-8.) 

^AQIQ AL-BALKHI, al-Azdi (d. 194 [809/10])—113. One of the 
founders of the I^urasani school of Sufism, he was the disciple of the 
ascetic Ibrahim ibn Adham. He was known for his discounes on the 
imminence of the Last Judgement and the importance of reliance 
(tawakkul) upon God. He was also a noted scholar of the sharfa. (Qushayri, 
Risdla, 1. 85-7; Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, viii. 58-73; Sulami, 54-9; Hujwiri, 
111-2.) 

AL-SHIBLi, ibn Jahdar (d. 334 [945/6])—92, 118. Formerly a chamberlain 
at the Caliph’s palace, he converted to Sufism and became a follower of al- 
Junayd, whose teachings he later communicated to al-Najrabadhi. 
Well-known for his eccentric conduct, and various acts of asceticism and 
renunciation, it is said that he put salt in his eyes to stay awake for his noctur¬ 
nal devotions. He was also an authority on the Malikite school of law. His 
tomb at Baghdad is still venerated. (Qu^ayri, Risdla, i. 59-60; Sulami, 340- 
55; Hujwiri, 155-6; Tdri^ Baghddd, xiv. 389-97; El, iv. 360-1 [L. 
Massignon]; Dermenghem, 201-30.) 

SUFYAN —176. See next notice. 

SUFYAN AL-THAWRi, ibn Sa'id (d. 161 [777/8])—57, 152. A tradi- 
tionist and well-known saint of Kufa, of whom a great number of anecdotes 
are recorded. It is said that he was offered high office under the Umayyads 
but consistently refused. {Fihrist, 225; Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, vi. 356-93, vii. 
3-144; El, IV. 500-2 [M. Plessner].) 

SULAYMAN AL-^AWWAS (d. before 170 [787])—138. An ascetic of 
Palestine who studied law under al-Awza‘i, and was a companion of Ibrahim 
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ibn Adham. (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, viii. 276-7; ^afadl, xv 375; $ifat al-$ajwa, 
IV. 247-8.) 

SULAYMAN ibn YASAR, Abu Ayyub al-Madani (d. c 107 [725])— 
184. The mawla of the Prophet’s wife Maymuna, he is regarded as a reliable 
transmittor of hadlth^s. He was also an authority on the Law, and a noted 
ascetic. {Kdshif, 1. 321; Mashdhir, 64; TdbiHn, i. 157.) 

TAWUS b. Kaysan al-Khawlani (d. 106 [724/5])—no. An expert on the 
Shan'^a and the recitation of the Qur’an, he studied under Ibn 'Abbas, and 
was regarded as one of the leading scholars in Mecca of the second Muslim 
generation. (Ghdya, i. 341; Mashdhir, 122; Ibn Sa'd, v 391; Vadet, 237.) 

AL- TH AWRi—158, 176. See ‘Sufyan al-Thawri’. 

'UMAR ibn al-Khattab (regn. 13-23 [634-44])—12, 14, 52, 113, 142, 159. 
At first an enemy of the Prophet’s mission, he became one of its staunchest 
defenders. His daughter Hafsa married the Prophet after the Emigration. 
When he succeeded Abu Bakr as caliph, he showed considerable brilliance 
in the face of the new circumstances which arose as a result of the conquests, 
regulating the status of minorities, arranging a military pensions system and 
founding a number of garrison towns (amsdr). He was universally respected 
for his integrity and uncompromising devotion to the faith, {kdba, ii. 511-2; 
Istfdb, II. 450-66; SEl, 600-1 [G. Levi della Vida].) 

'UMAR IBN ‘ABD AL-'AZiZ ibnMarwan (regn. 99-101 [717-20])—59. 
Sometimes called ‘the fifth rightly-guided Caliph’ for his piety, he was con¬ 
cerned to implement the Shari^a in a number of neglected areas, such as the 
equal treatment of converts. 

UMM HABiBA, Ramla bint Abi Sufyan (d. c 44 [664])—ii. She married 
the Prophet in the year 4/626, and took part in the emigration to Abyssinia. 
{Istfdb, IV. 421-3; Ibn Sa'd, viii. 68; Ma^drif, 136.) 

UMM SALAMA, Hind bint Abi Umayya al-Qurashiya (d. c 62 [681/2]— 
174. A wife of the Prophet, who, like Umm Habiba, joined the Abyssinian 
exodus. {I?dba, iv. 439-41; Ma^drif, 136.) 

USAMA ibn ^ARIK al-Tha'labi (d. before 70 [689])—10. A 
Companion of the Prophet, who later moved to Kufa, and who was 
regarded as an authoritative narrator of Tradition. (Ibn Sa'd, vi.^7; 
Tah^ib al-Tahdhib, i. 210; Isdba, i. 46-7.) 

USAMA ibn ZAYD ibn Haritha (d. 54 [673/4])—109- Described by 
the Prophet as the most beloved of his Companions, he was set in charge 
of an expedition to Syria, preparations for which began during the 
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Prophet’s final illness. He later removed to Damascus. {Mashdhir, ii; 
Kd^if, I. 57; I$dba, i. 46.) 

'UTBA AL- GH ULAM, ibn Aban (d. c 153 [770/1])—144, 147. An 
ascetic of Basra, where he associated with al-Hasan al-BasrI. It is said that 
he received a dream in which he was told that he would gain martyrdom; 
he later travelled to northern Syria where he was attached to the garrison 
of a frontier fortress, and shortly afterwards was killed in a cavalry sortie 
near Adana. {Biddya, x. 150; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, vi. 226-38.) 

UWAYS AL-QARANi, ibn 'Amir al-MuradI (d. 37? [657?])— 73. A 
Yemeni, who although he never met the Prophet, was mentioned and 
praised by him, and was promised that he would exercise a special interces¬ 
sion for the believers on the Day of Judgement. (Safadl, ix. 456-7; Abu 
Nu'aym, Hilya, ii. 79-87; Mashdhir, 100; Ibn MarAad, 71-4; Mole, 81.) 

WAHB IBN MUNABBIH (d. c no [728/9])—13, 58, 142. A Yemeni 
sage possibly of Persian extraction, who is said to have prayed all night for 
forty consecutive years. A number of sermons are ascribed to him, which 
make considerable use of Jewish and Christian lore. He was made a judge 
during the reign of'Umar II. {Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, xi. 166; Abu Nu'aym, 
Hdyo, IV. 23-82; Mashdhir, 122-3.) 

AL-WALiD (regn. 88-98 [705-15])—181. Umayyad caliph who presided 
over the conquest of Transoxiana and Sind, and the construction of the 
Umayyad mosque at Damascus. 

AL-WASITI, Muhammad ibn Musa (d. c 320 [932])—15. A Sufi who 
associated with al-Junayd and al-Nuri at Baghdad, and who later moved to 
Merv, where he died. He was also an authority on the Jiqh. (Qushayri, 
Risdla, I. 151-2; Sulami, 302-7.) 

WUHAYB IBN AL-WARJD al-Makki (d. c 153 [770/1])—58. A hadith 
scholar who spent his life in mortification and wonhip, and to whom a 
number of miracles are attributed. He taught Ibn 'Uyayna and Ibn al- 
Mubarak, and a few hadiths are given on his authority by Muslim and 
al-Tirmidhi. (Abu Nu'aym, Hi/ya, viii. 140-62; Mashdhir, 148; Massignon, 
Essai, 168; Kdshif, iii. 216.) 

YAHYA ibn MU'ADH al-Razi (d. 258 [871/2])—13, 14, 57, lU, Hi- A 
Sufi who taught in Central Asia. One of the fint to teach Sufism in mosques, 
he left a number ofbooks and sayings. Despite the emphasis he placed on rajd’: 
the hope for Paradise and for God’s forgiveness, he was renowned for his per¬ 
severance in worship and his great scrupulousness in matters ofrehgjon. (Abu 
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Nu'aym, Hilya, x. 51-70; Sulami, 98-104; G^S, i. 644; Hujwiri, 122-3; 
Massignon, Essai, 268-71.) 

YAHYA IBN ZIYAD AL-HARI TH I—74. Nephew of the caliph al- 
Saflah (for whom he wrote panegyrics), he was an obscene poet of Kufa and 
was widely regarded as a heretical freethinker (zindiq). He died during the 
caliphate ofal-Mahdi. (Tdri^ Baghdad, xiv. 106-8; Zirikli, vn. 145.) 

YASAR IBN 'UMAYR—144. A respected narrator of Tradition, perhaps 
a Companion of the Prophet, who was a mawla of'Umar ibn al-Khattab. He 
resided for the latter part of his life at Kufa. (Zabidi, vn. 414; TahMb al- 
Tahdhib, xi. 377.) 

YAZiD IBN ABI SUFYAN—143-4. 

YAZiD AL-RUQASHI, ibn Aban (d. c 115 [733/4])—59. A traditionist 
and judge of Basra who studied under al-Hasan al-Basri and taught $alih al- 
Murri. One of the ‘Weepers’, he abandoned his studies to devote himself to 
worship. (Kdshif, m. 240; Du^aja’, 253; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, iii. 50-5; 
Tahdhib al-TahMib, xi. 309.) 

YUSUF IBN ASBAJ al-Shaybani (d. 196 [811/2])—73. Dominated by 
the fear of God and of the Judgement, he influenced Bishr al-Hafi. He also 
related a number of hadlths from al-Thawri. (Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, viii. 237- 
53; Zabidi, x. 343; Vadet, 238.) 

ZUHAYR ibn Na'im (?) al-Saluli (d. after 200 [815])—138. An ascetic and 
an unreliable traditionist of Basra, who associated with Yazid al-Ruqashi. 
(Zabidi, vii. 407; TahMb al-Tah^ib, in. 353; Ta^tl, 139; Mizdn, ii. 82-3.) 

ZULAY KH A—58, 184. The wife of Potiphar. According to Muslim leg¬ 
end, she is believed to have obtained a divorce from him, and finally to have 
married Joseph. (Thackston, Tales of the Prophets of al-Kisa’i, 172-180.) 
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Translations from the Revival 
in European languages 

Partial renderings are indicated by * 

1 (Knowledge)' 

a ‘ The Book of Knowledge, being a translation with introduction and notes of 
al-Ghazzali’s book of the Ihya, Kitab al- ’Hm’. William A. McCall. Unpublished 
PhD dissertation, Hartford Theological Seminary (Connecticut), 1940. 

b The Book of Knowledge, being a Translation with Notes of the Kitab aKilm of 
Al-Ghazzdli’s “Ihya’ ^Ulum al-Din’’. Nabih Amin Paris. Lahore: Sh. 
Muhammad Ashraf, 1962.|| Revised ed. Lahore: 1966 and reprints. 

2 Qawa^id al-‘aqa’id (Foundations of the Articles of Faith) 

a Die Dogmatik al-Ghazali’s, nach den II. Buch seines Hauptwerkes. H. Bauer. 
Hallea.S.:Buchdruckereides Waisenhauses, 1912 

b The Foundations of the Articles of Faith being a Translation with Notes of The 
Kitab QawaHd aKAqa’id of al-Ghazzdli’s “Ilrya’ ''Ulum al-Din”. Nabih Amin 
Paris. Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1963 and reprints. 

c Al-Ghazali’s Tract on Dogmatic Theology. Edited, Translated, Annot¬ 
ated and Introduced by A.L. Tibawi’. /Q, ix (1965) 65-122. [=Bayanm, Ihya’, 
1.93-103.] ||lssued as separatum by Luzac, 1965. 

3 Asrar al-tuhdra (The Secrets of Purity) 

The Mysteries of Purity: being a translation with notes of the Kitab Asrar al- 
Taharah of Al-Ghazzdli’s Ihyd’ '^Ulum al-Din. Nabih Amin Paris. Lahore: Sh. 
Muhammad Ashraf, 1966 and reprints. 

4 Asrar al-salat (The Secrets of the Prayer) 

a Worship in Islam; being a translation with commentary and introduction, of al- 
Ghazzdli’s Book of the Ihya' on the worship. Edwin Elliot Calverley. Hartford: 

' For an alternative and somewhat free translation of these tides see Arberry, 
Sufism, 81-2; also Nakamura, Ghazali: Invocations and supplications, xvii-xix. 
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Hartford Theological Seminary, 1923. Published Madras [etc.]: The 
Christian Literature Society for India, 1925. [repr. with corrections] London: 
Luzac, 1957. j| [repr.] Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1977 and 1981. 

b *‘Vitalizing of the Religious Sciences. The Mysteries and Essentials of 
the Worship’. MW 14 (1924) 10-22. [Selections from 4a above.] 

c ^ Inner Dimensions of Islamic Worship. Translated from the Ihya’ by Muhtar 
Holland. Pp.19-52 (selected passages). Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 
1983/1403 and reprints. 

5 Asrar al-zakat (The Secrets of the Zakat-Tithe) 

a The Mysteries of Almsgiving: A Translation from the Arabic unth Notes of the 
Kitab Asrar al-Zakah of Al-Ghazzali’s Ihya’ '^Ulum al-Din. Nabih Amin Paris. 
Beirut: The American University in Beirat, 1966. (American University of 
Beirat Centennial Publications.) 

b * Inner Dimensions (4c above), pp.53-73 (selections). 

6 Asrar al-sawm (The Secrets of Fasting) 

a The Mysteries of Fasting, being a Translation with Notes of the Kitab Asrar al- 
$awm of Al-Ghazzali’s “Ihya’ ‘Ulum al-Dtn’’. Nabih Amin Paris. Lahore: Sh. 
Muhammad Ashraf, 1968 and reprints. 

b *Inner Dimensions (4c above), pp.75-82 (selections). 

7 Asrar al-lfajj (The Secrets of the Pilgrimage) 

a ‘The Book on the Secrets of Pilgrimage {Kitab ‘Asrar al-liajj) by ‘Abu Hamid 
Muhammad al-Ghazali’. Ibrahim Umar. Unpublished ma dissertation, 
American University in Cairo, 1975. 

b * Inner Di mensions (4c above), pp. 8 3 -120 (selections). 

8 Adah al-tildwa (The Proprieties of Qur’anic Recitation) 

The Recitation and Interpretation of the Qur’an: Al-Ghazdli’s Theory. 
Mohammad Abul Quasem. Bangi, Selangor, Malaysia: National University 
of Malaysia, 1979. j| London: Kegan Paul International, 1982 and reprints. 

9 al-AMkar wa’l-da‘awat (Invocations and Supphcations) 

a Ghazali on Prayer. Kojiro Nakamura. Tokyo: Institute of Oriental 
Culture, 1973. |j Revised edition entitled Invocations and Supplications, 
Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1990. (Al-^azali Series, 2.) 

b *Inner Dimensions (4c above), pp. 129-138 (=Bab ii, Fadilat al-^alat ‘ala 
rasul Allah, and Fadilat al-istighfar). 
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c Temps et prieres. Pribes et invocations. Extraits de I’lhya ‘Ulum al-Din, 
traduits de I’arabe, presentes et annotes par Pierre Cuperly. Paris: Sindbad, 
1990. (Slightly abridged.) 39-99. 

10 Tartlh al-awrdd wa-tafstl ihya’ al-layl (The Arrangement of Litanies 
and Division of the Night Vigil) 

a * Inner Dimensions (4c above), pp.121-8 (=Qiyam al-layl). 
b Temps et prieres (9c above), 101-95. 

11 Adah al-akl (The Proprieties of Eating) 

fiber die guten Sitten beim Essen und Trinken, das ist das 11. Buch von Al- 
Ghazzali’s Hauptwerk. Ubersetzung und Bearbeitung als ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
unserer Tischsitten. Hans Kindermann. Leiden: E.J. BriU, 1964. 

12 Adah al-nikah (The Proprieties of Marriage) 

a Von der Ehe. Das 12. Buch von al-Gazdli’s Hauptwerk, iibersetzt und 
erlautert von Hans Bauer. HaUe a.S.: Max Niemeyer, 1917. (Islamische Ethik, 
Heftn.) 

b Le Livre des bons usages en matiere de mariage. Extrait de I’lh’ya’ ‘Ouloum ed- 
Din, ou: Viviftcation des Sciences de lafoi. Traduction franfaise annotee par L. 
Bercher et G.-H. Bousquet. (Bibliotheque de la Faculte de Droit d’Alger, 
xvii.) Paris, Oxford: Maisonneuve, Thornton, 1953. 

c Marriage and Sexuality in Islam. A translation of al-Ghazdli’s Book on the 
Etiquette of Marriage from the Ihya’. Madelain Farah. Salt Lake City: University 
of Utah Press, 1984. 

13 Adah al-kasb wa’l-ma‘d^ (Proprieties of Acquisition and Earning a 
Livelihood) 

14 al-Halal wa’l-hardm (The Lawful and Unlawful) 

a Erlaubtes und verbotenes Gut. Das 14. Buch von al-Gazdli’s Hauptwerk, iiber- 
setzt und erlautert von Hans Bauer. Halle a.S.: Max Niemeyer, 1922. 
(Islamische Ethik, Heft ni.) 

b Le Livre du licite et de I’illicite. Introduction, traduction et notes par Regis 
Morelon. Paris: J. Vrin, 1981. (foudes Musulmanes, xxv.) 

15 Adah al-ulfa wa’l-uk^uwwa wa’l-suhha (The Proprieties of 
Friendship, Brotherhood and Companionship) 

*On The Duties of Brotherhood. Translated by Muhtar Holland from the 
Classical Arabic. (Abridged.) London: The Anchor Press, 1975. |j(repr.) 
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Woodstock, N.Y.: The Overlook Press, 1979. || (repr.) Leicester: The Islamic 
Foundation, 1980/1400 and reprints. 

16 Adah al-^uzla (The Proprieties of Seclusion) 

17 Adah al-safar (The Proprieties of Travelling) 

18 Adah at-satna^ wa’l-wajd (The Proprieties of Audition and Ecstasy) 

‘Emotional Religion in Islam as affected by Music and Singing. Being a 
Translation of a Book of the Ihya’^Ulum ad-Din ofal-Ghazzali, with Analysis, 
Annotation and Appendices’. Duncan B. Macdonald. JR 4 S 1901, 195-252, 
705-48; 1902,1-28. 

19 al-Amr hi'l-ma^riif wa’l-nahy '^an al-munkar (Enjoining good and 
forbidding evil) 

*‘Le Livre de I’obligation d’ordonner le bien et d’interdire le mal selon Al- 
Ghazali (Kitah al-atnr bi-l-ma^ruf wa-n-nahy ani-l-munkar)'. Leon Bercher. 
IBLA 18 (1955), 53-91, 313-21.1 Issued as separatum by the Publications de 
I’Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes, Tunis, 1961. [Selected passages.] 

20 Adah al-ma^^a wa-alMaq al-nubuwwa (Proprieties of Living and the 
Virtues of Prophethood) 

Book XX of Al-Ghazali’s Ihyd' al-Din. L. Zolondek. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 

1963. 

21 Shark '^ajd’ib al-qalb (Expounding the Wonders of the Heart) 

a ‘The religious psychology of Al-Ghazzali; a translation of his book of the 
Ihya on the explanation of the wonders of the heart; with introduction and 
notes.’ SkeUie, Walter J. Unpublished dissertation, Hartford Theological 
Seminary (Connecticut), 1938. 

b *‘Texte d’al-Ghazali, traduit de I’arabe et annote’. Gardet, L. Revue 
TTzomhte 1938, 569-78. [French translation with notes of selected passages.] 

c ‘Die Wunder des Herzens. Ein Beitrag zur Religionspsychologie des 
Islams. Aus al Gazzalis Werk Ihya ulum ad-din, iibertragen und mit kom- 
mentar und Glossar versehen.’ Eckman, Karl Friedrich. Unpublished PhD 
dissertation, Mainz Univ. 1958. 

d ^Mystique Musulmane by G.-C. Anawati and Louis Gardet (Paris^J. 
Vrin, 1961), annexe n, pp. 272-9. [French translation with notes of‘Bayan 
al-farq bayn al-ilham wa’l-ta‘allum’.] 

e Freedom and Fulfillment by R.J. McCarthy (Boston: Twayne, 1980). 
(Library of Classical Arabic Literature, iv.) Pp.363-382. [Bayans i, 2, 3, 4, 8.] 
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22 Riyddat al-nafs wa-tahMb al-aJMaq wa-mu^alajat amrad al-qalb 

(Disciplining the Soul, Refining the Character, and Curing the Sicknesses of 
the Heart) 

Al-Ghazdli. Spiritual Discipline. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by T.J. Winter, pp.i-ioi. Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1994. (Al- 
Ghazali Series 3.) 

23 Kasr al-^ahwatayn {Breaking the Two Desires) 

a *‘Extrait du livre xxiii du Kitab Ihya...(Chapitre de la Concupiscence 
chameUe).’ L. Bercher. Hesperis, 40 (1953) 313-31- [French translation of 
Bayans 6, 7, 8.] 

b Al-Ghazdli. Spiritual Discipline. Translated, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by T.J. Winter, pp. 105-191. Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1994. 
(Al-Ghazali Series 3.) 

24 Afat al-lisan (Defects of the Tongue) 

25 ^atnm al-shadab wa’l-hiqd wa’l-hasad (Condemnation of Anger, 
Rancour and Envy) 

26 ^lamm al-dunya (Condemnation of the World) 

*The Concept of Man in Islam in the Writings of Al-Ghazali. Ali Issa Uthman. 
Appendix, pp.197-213 [=‘Bayan haqiqat al-dunya’.] Cairo: Dar al-Maaref, 
i960. 

27 ^amm al-bu^l wa-^amm hubb al-mal (Condemnation of Avarice, 
and Condemnation of the Love of Wealth) 

28 ^tamm al-jah wa’l-riyd’ (Condemnation of Status and Ostentation) 

29 Dhamm al-kibr wa ’l-^ujb (Condemnation of Pride and Conceit) 

30 ^lamm al-ghurur (Condemnation of Self-Delusion) 

31 al-Tawba (Penitence) 

a *‘Al-Ghazali on Penitence’. C.G. Naish. MW 16 (1926), 6-18.[Very 
brief excerpts from various sections.] 

b Gramlich, Richard. Muhammad al-Gazzdlis Lehre von den Stufen zur 
Gottesliebe. Die Bucher 31-36 seines Haupwerkes eingeleitet, Ubersetzt und kom- 
mentiert. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1984. (Freiburger Islamstudien, x.) A. 
‘Die Umkehr’. 21-135. 

c Stem, M.S. Al-Ghazzali on Repentance. New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 
1990. 
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32 al-$abr wa ’l-^ukr (Steadfastness and Thanksgiving) 

Gramlich (3 ib above): B. ‘Die Geduld und die Dankbarkeit’. 139-293. 

33 al-Khawf wa’l-raja’ (Fear and Hope) 

a Al-Ghazali’s Book of Fear and Hope. WiUiam McKane. Leiden: E.J, Brill, 
1962. 

b Gramlich (3 ib above): C. ‘Die Hoffiiung und die Furcht’. 297-394. 

34 al-Faqr wa’l-zuhd (Poverty and Abstinence) 

Gramhch (31b above): D. ‘Die ArmutundderVerzicht’. 397-511. 

35 al-Tawhld wa’l-tawakkul (The Unity of God, and Rehance upon 
Him) 

a Al-Gazzdlis Buck uom Gottvertrauen. Das js. Buck des Ikyd’ ‘^ulCim al-din. 
Ubersetzt und mit Einleitung und Antnerkungen verseken. H. Wehr. (Islamische 
Ethik, Heft iv.) Halle.a.S: Max Niemeyer,i940. 

b *‘L’Abandon a Dieu (tawakkul), presentation et traduction d’un texte 
d’Al-Ghazzali’. IBLA 13 (1950), 37-48. [Selected passages.] 

c Gramlich (31b above): E. ‘Der Einheitsglaube und das Gottvertrauen’. 
515-628. 

36 al-Mahabba wa’l-^awq wa’l-uns wa’l-ri4d (Love, longing, intimacy 
and contentment) 

a Al-Gkazzalis Boek derLiefde. H.H. Dingemanns. Leiden: E.J. BriU, 1938. 

b *‘Livre de I’amour, du desir dans I’absence, de rintimite dans la presence 
et du contentement.’ Hamoui, S.G.[Brief selections] in Rytkm du Monde 3 
(1948), 22-33. 

c Gramlich (31b above): F. ‘Die Gottesliebe, die Sehnsucht nach Gott, die 
Vertrautheit und die Zufriedenheit’. 631-767. 

d At Gkazali. Revivification des sciences de la religion. Traduction et notes. A. 
Moussah. Algiers: Entreprise Nationale du Livre, 1985. 

e Al-Gazdli. Dvre de I’amour, du desk ardent, de I’intimite et du parfait contente¬ 
ment. Introduction, traduction et notes par M.-L.Siauve. Preface de Roger 
Amaldez. Paris: J. Vrin, 1986. (Etudes Musulmanes, xxix.) \ 

f *‘L’Amour de Dieu pour lui-meme chez al-Gazall. Analyse et traduction du 
baydn 10, L.36 de/’/(lya’^U/Hmad-Din.’A. Regourd. HraWca 39 (1992) 151-82. 
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37 al-Niyya wa’l-sidq wa’l-iMds (Intention, Trathfulness and Sincerity) 

fiber Intention, reine Absicht und Wakrhaftigkeit: das 37. Buck von Al-GazdlVs 
Hauptwerk; ubersetzt und erlauetrt [sic] von H. Bauer. (Islamische Ethik, 
Heft I.) Halle a.S.: Max Niemeyer, 1916. 

38 al-Murdqaba wa’l-muhdsaba (Holding Vigil and Self-Examination) 

39 al-Tafakkur (Meditation) 

Al-Ghazdll. II libro della Meditazione (Kitdb al-Tafakkur) dall’Ikyd’ ‘ulum ad¬ 
din. Celentano, Giuseppe. Trieste: Societa Italiana Testi Islamici, 1988. 

40 ^ikr al-mawt wa-ma ba^dahu (The Remembrance of Death and 
What Comes After) 

Al-Ghazdli. The Remembrance of Death and the Afterlife. Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes by T.J. Winter. Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 
1989. (Al-Ghazali Series, i.) 

★ 

Asin Palacios, M. La Espiritualidad de Algazel y su Sentido Cristiano. (Madrid 
and Granada, 1934-41) contains an extensive Spanish synopsis of the Ikyd’. 

Bousquet, G.H. Ih’ya ^ouloum ad-din, ou vivification des sciences de lafoi (Paris, 
1955) is a French synopsis of the entire Ikya’. 

Hell, J. Von Mohammed bis Ghazdli. Quellentexte aus dem Arabischen Ubersetzt 
und eingeleitet Jena, 1915) contains selected passages in translation on pp.8i- 

138. 

Vaglieri, Laura Veccia, and Rubinacci, Roberto. Scritti Scelti di al-Ghazdli. 
(Turin, 1970.) Translated passages from the Ikyd’ on pages 149-560. 

A Russian translation of several important sections is: V.V. Naumkin, 
Voskrezhenie nauk 0 vere. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka”, 1980. (Pamyatniki’ 
Pis’menosti Vostoka, 47.) (English ‘summary’ on pp.370-376.) 
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APPENDIX III 


THE WONDERS OF THE HEART 

The religious psychology developed in ^azali’s Revival is rich 
with Platonic and Aristotelian elements, and these are particu¬ 
larly well-developed in Book xxi of the work, entitled The 
Wonders of the Heart, in which Ghazali outlines the pneumato- 
logical doctrines on which his ethical and spiritual method is 
founded. As this book immediately precedes the two books 
translated here, and forms a preface to the entire third Quarter 
of the Revival, it would seem useful to provide a brief synopsis 
of its contents, both to supply a context for the present transla¬ 
tion, and because of its intrinsic interest.' 

I An Exposition of the Meaning of Soul (nafs), Spirit (ruh), 

Heart (qalb), and Intellect (''aql). 

Ghazali identifies two senses in which each of these terms 
are used: 

I Soul (Nafs) 

(i) The principle which unites the irascible and appetitive 
faculties, the ‘soul which constantly enjoins evil’ {al-nafs al- 
ammdra hi’l-su’). This is the normal Sufi usage of the term. 

(ii) Man’s soul and essence (dhat), referred to as ammdra bi’l- 
sii’, lawwdma, or mutma’inna, depending on its state in 
relation to God.^ 

II Spirit {Ruh) 

(i) A subtle body originating in the cavity of the physical 
heart, which spreads through the body via the arteries, just 
as light from a lantern fills a room, (ii) The subtle thing 
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which knows and perceives, referred to by God in the 
verse They ask you concerning the spirit. Say, the Spirit is of the 
command of my Lord. (Q.xviiiSy) 

III Heart (Qalb) 

(i) The pine-shaped piece of flesh in the body, which 
contains a cavity filled with blood, which is the locus of 
the Spirit, (ii) In the Ihyd’, however, the word is employed 
in its second sense: a spiritual, divine subdety (lattfa) con¬ 
nected to the physical heart, which is the reality of man, 
which perceives, knows and intuits. 

IV Intelligence 

(i) Knowledge; (ii) The second definition of‘heart’, above. 

The above eight can be reduced to five principles: the cor¬ 
poreal heart, the corporeal spirit, the ‘soul which 
constantly enjoins evil’, knowledge, and the subtle thing 
which perceives and knows {qalh ii). This fifth principle 
incorporates the other four. 

2 An Exposition of the Soldiers of the Heart.^ 

The heart has two types of soldiers. One type is visible, 
comprising the bodily members which follow the instruc¬ 
tions of the heart. The other is invisible, comprising ideas 
and perceptions. The ‘soldiers’ can also be divided according 
to three other categories: (i) irada (the wiU), which instigates, 
such as appetite {shahwci) and anger {^adab); (ii) qudra 
(power), which includes sinews and muscles, which are the 
actual means by which the members are made to move; (iii) 
al-^ilm waT-idrak (knowledge and perception), which pro^ 
vide information acquired through the five exfemal senses 
of hearing, sight, smell, taste and touch, and also the five 
internal senses, located in the brain, which are imagination 
(ta^ayyul), the sensus communis (hiss mushtarak) (which 
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coordinates information received through the various fac¬ 
ulties),thought (tafakkur), remembrance (taMakkur), and 
memory {hifz). 

3 An Exposition of some Examples of the Heart and its Internal 
Soldiers. 

The armies of the appetitive and irascible faculties may 
be submissive to the spirit, thereby assisting it towards sal¬ 
vation, or rebellious, thus driving it to perdition. To 
discipline and make use of these armies it must call on 
other soldiers, which are knowledge, wisdom and 
thought. 

Example One. The spirit in the body is like a king in a city. 
The members and capacities are hke craftsmen and labour¬ 
ers. The intellect is like a sincere, wise minister, while anger 
is hke a chief of police, who controls the appetite, which, in 
turn, is a base slave who brings food and suppHes to the city. 
Although the slave presents himself as a sincere adviser, he 
constantly opposes the minister: he is in reality a saboteur. 
The city prospers when, thanks to the efforts of the chief of 
police, the slave is rehabilitated, and is forced to submit to 
the minister. 

Example Two. The body is like a city and the percipient 
intellect is hke a king; the exterior and interior senses are the 
king’s soldiers, while the members are his subjects. The 
‘soul which constantly enjoins evil’ is the enemy, deter¬ 
mined to overmaster the king and subvert the population. 
The consequent warfare is ‘the greater jihad’ 

Example Three. The intellect is a horseman on a hunt. His 
appetite is like a horse, and his anger, his dog. If he is skiUed, 
his horse well-trained (a symbol for mastery of the desire for 
food and sex), and his dog disciplined, he wiU be successful 
in the chase. 
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4 An Exposition of the Special Property of Man’s Heart. 

Man is distinguished from the animals in that he not only 
possesses desire, anger and sense-perception, but also the 
divine gift of the intellect: knowledge, and the will to act 
upon it in a way which contradicts the appetite. In youth, 
reason is only a potential in the primordial disposition 
( fitra ), which is realised upon the learning of first principles, 
and then through experience. Acquisition of the highest 
knowledge—of God—^which is of innumerable degrees, 
comes about either through learning, or directly through 
divine inspiration {ilham). Man can prepare his heart for this 
inspiration by purifying it. 

5 An Exposition of the Overall Attributes of the Heart, and Examples 
thereof. 

Four qualities exist in every heart: predatory {sabu’^iya), 
animal (bahimiya), satanic {shayfaniya) and divine (rabbdntya). 
The first of these is the faculty of anger, the second is appetite 
for food, sex, and so forth, the third is the faculty which 
justifies the turning of the capacity of discernment to evil 
ends, while the fourth, being in part a divine mystery, must 
use its intelligence and insight to uncover the wiles of the 
Satanic quality, and to submit the appetite to the irascible fac¬ 
ulty. When man achieves this, an equilibrium, or justice, 
results. The implications of this for ethics are spelt out: the 
predatory quality engenders such vices as wastefulness, 
boasting, pride, and lust for oppression; the animal quality 
produces hypocrisy, slander, greed, and shamelessness; the 
Satanic quality, having successfully encouraged the soul to 
obey the first two, produces guile, deceit, fraud, and so on.* \ 
But should the divine element triumph, and subdue all of 
these, then the virtues will appear. When man controls his 
predatory quality and sets it within its proper limits, he 
acquires such virtues as courage, generosity, self-control, 
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patience, forgiveness and dignity. When the animal faculty 
is controlled, virtues such as chastity, contentment, modesty 
and helpfulness ensue. 

The heart is a mirror which may be polished by stuggling 
against the appetites, and working to acquire good charac¬ 
ter traits, and holding to actions such as the remembrance of 
God, ‘until the true nature of that matter which is sought in 
religion is revealed in it.’ Bad influences, by contrast, are 
like smoke which clouds over the heart’s mirror until it is 
entirely veiled from God, which is the ‘heart’s rust’ men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an.^ 

6 An Exposition of the Heart’s Similitude, particularly in Relation to 
the Knowledges. 

The heart, as the seat ofknowledge, is like a mirror which 
reflects the specific nature of things. Intelligibles are forms 
reflected in it, while the intelligence is its actual reflection in 
the mirror. 

Although man’s heart alone is capable of knowing all 
realities, various obstacles may impede this: (i) The mirror 
may be unfinished due to youth; (ii) It may be veiled by 
sins; (iii) Worldly distractions may turn it away from God; 
(iv) It may be tarnished by the imitative acceptance (taqlid) 
of dogma;* (v) Ignorance. 

There are three levels of knowledge: (i) the faith of 
the ordinary people {^awdmm), which is gained through 
imitative acceptance from people believed to be truthful; 

(ii) the faith of the theologians {mutakallimun), which 
contains an element of proof; (iii) the faith of the saints 
{siddlqun), who, through ‘witnessing’ {mushahada), expe¬ 
rience God at first hand, and whose knowledge is hence 
beyond doubt. These three levels can be compared to 
hearing that a man is in a house, then hearing his voice 
and hence deducing his presence, and, finally, seeing 
him face-to-face. 
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7 An Exposition of the State of the Heart in relation to the Divisions 
of Intellectual, Religious, Worldly and Otherworldly Knowledges. 

The knowledges which may be reflected in the heart are 
of two categories: intellectual and religious. The former are 
subdivided into necessary and acquired knowledges, while 
religious knowledge, being that which is learnt through 
prophets, and without which the heart cannot be perfected, 
is subdivided into (i) knowledges received on authority 
(taqlid), and (ii) those granted directly by God to the 
Prophets and saints. 

The intellectual sciences are like foods, while the reli¬ 
gious sciences are like medicines. Although some have 
claimed that the two are incompatible, and have hence 
renounced religion, they are in fact in harmony. Apparent 
discrepancies between them are to be attributed to 
insufficient knowledge, for both are intricate, and few 
indeed are the men who have mastered both. 

? An Exposition of the Difference between Inspiration and Learning, 
and between the Sufi Method of Unveiling Truth and that of the 
Philosophers and Theologians. 

There are knowledges which appear in the heart only 
under certain conditions, either through inspiration (for the 
saints and prophets), or inductive reasoning (for the schol¬ 
ars). The five obstacles mentioned in Exposition Six form a 
veil between the heart and the Well-preserved Tablet {al- 
lawh al-mahfiiz), which is where God has inscribed 
everything which He has decreed from Creation until the 
Judgement. This veil may be removed by hand, or by a 
wind, which causes the heart to behold something of what 
the Tablet contains. Often this happens during ^eep, but it 
may happen when the seeker is awake, either as a transient 
‘shaft of lightning’, or—but this is exceedingly rare—as a 
permanent condition. For this reason the Sufis have not 
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been concerned only with book-learning, but have instead 
sought to reach this state where the veil is lifted, by means of 
self-discipline, the wiping-away of vile attributes, the sev¬ 
ering of all ties, and earnestly directing themselves to God. 
As this goal draws near, the seeker should isolate himself for 
a while, far from all distractions, and recall {dhikr) God 
within himself. If his determination is sincere, collected and 
strong, gleams of the Truth may appear in his heart, and 
these may then be followed by others of different kinds, 
coming at increasingly short intervals. The variety of such 
stations is beyond reckoning, but all are granted after a 
process of self-purification and diligent polishing of the 
heart. 

The philosophers and theologians (al-nuzzdr) do not 
deny this way, but they consider it extremely difficult to 
pursue, since it is rigorous and slow, and may, if pursued to 
excess, be harmful to the body. Similarly, if the spiritual 
voyager is not well-versed in scholarly learning he may be 
veiled by a false imagining which he will never be able to 
shake off. 

9 An Exposition of the Difference between the two Positions shown 
by a Tangible Example. 

The heart is like a pool filled either from rivers or from 
underground springs. The first represent knowledge 
derived by means of deduction from the evidence of the 
world, while the second is the inner, spiritual knowledge. 

One side of a portico was once decorated by Byzantine 
craftsmen, while the other was decorated by craftsmen from 
China. Between the two sides a veil was suspended. The 
Byzantines painted and carved their side, while the Chinese 
merely polished their side so that it became a mirror. When 
the veil was removed, the mirror reflected the work of the 
Byzantines with added brilliance. The Byzantines, then, 
resemble the scholars, while the Chinese are like the Sufis. 
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10 An Exposition of Religious Texts testifying to the Correctness of 
the Sufis’ Method in Acquiring Knowledge, not by Learning or 
from the Customary Method. 

To experience only a small amount of inspiration is to 
know the validity of this method. But for those who have 
not attained this, there are numerous proof-texts. For 
instance, the Qur’an has spoken of He whose heart God opens 
to Islam, so that he has a lightfrom his Lord.^ And the Prophet 
used to pray, ‘O Lord! Give me light in my heart!’ Further, 
the reality of the Sufi method is proved by the experience of 
dreams in which future events are revealed. 

11 An Exposition of Satan’s Mastery of the Heart through 
Insinuations fwaswasaj; the Meaning of Insinuation, and the 
Cause of its Subdual. 

It has been seen that the heart is affected by information 
brought by the five senses, and by internal faculties such as 
imagination, appetite, anger, and character traits. The most 
important influence, however, comes from those random 
thoughts, promptings and ideas which are projected by the 
devil into the mind, and distract or confuse it: these are 
termed ^awdtir.^° To ward these off, man should engage in 
remembrance {dhikr) of God, and continue with the process 
of self-discipline and inner purification. 

12 An Exposition detailing Satan’s Entrances into the Heart. 

The heart is like a castle, and man must guard its entran¬ 
ces against the enemy, who is the devil. The main entrances 
are: (i) irascibility and desire; (ii) envy and greed; (iii) Eating 
one’s fiU, for this increases the other desires, causes illness, 
and reduces one’s receptivity to wisdom and desire for wor¬ 
ship; (iv) Love of self-adomment, whether in clothes. 
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furnishings or residence; (v) Coveting what others own and 
control, and hence flattering and deceiving them; (vi) 
Haste, which, according to the Prophet, ‘comes from 
Satan’; (vii) Money, property, and all other kinds of wealth 
in excess of one’s needs, for wealth creates its own concerns 
which will distract the heart; (viii) Avarice and fear of 
poverty, which destroy the heart’s serene conviction that 
God wiU provide; (ix) Fanatical attachment to schools of 
thought and sects {ahwa’), hatred of rival doctrines, and 
delight in criticising them; (x) studying advanced theologi¬ 
cal doctrines for which one is not prepared, and hence 
falling into false beliefs about God; (xi) Harbouring a low 
opinion of other Muslims, which leads to self-satisfaction 
and backbiting. 

The heart must be purified of all these evil traits before 
Mkr can be effective; otherwise the fiiikr will itself be a 
form of ^awdtir with no real influence. Even when these 
traits are removed, it is necessary to cure oneself of ghafia 
(heedlessness and distraction). If one does not, one will be 
like a patient who derives little benefit from a medicine 
because he takes it when his stomach is fuU of food. 

There are many devils, each with his own name, who 
cast ^awatir into the heart on specific occasions: ritual ablu¬ 
tion, the canonical Prayer, visiting the marketplace, dealing 
with one’s family, and so on. When they appear, they take 
the form ofbase animals such as dogs, frogs and pigs. 

13 An Exposition of the Heart’s Insinuations, Concerns, Whisperings 
and Intentions for which Man is taken to Task, and those in 
which Man is Forgiven. 

The Prophet said: ‘The people of my community are 
forgiven the discourse of their souls, insofar as they do not 
i mention it or act upon it.’ There are four stages between 

I thought and act: (i) an involuntary suggestion; (ii) the incli- 
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nation of the nature; (hi) reasoned judgement; (iv) determi¬ 
nation. The first two involve no moral responsibility, while 
the second two are to be judged according to the underlying 
intention. 

14 An Exposition of Whether it is Conceivable that Insinuations 
should Cease Entirely during the Remembrance of God, or not. 

The Sufis have given five possible answers to this, (i) 
Insinuation does cease entirely; (ii) It still exists, but has no 
effect on the heart, since the heart is distracted from it by the 
Mkr, (iii) Its whisperings are heard, but weakly and from 
afar; (iv) Mkr^nd waswasa follow each other in quick succes¬ 
sion, so that the distinction between them is blurred; (v) The 
two exist simultaneously in the heart, which has an ability to 
focus on two activities at once; this is the view of al- 
Muhasibi.The correct view, however, is that all of these can 
occur, depending on circumstance. 

There are three types of insinuation, (i) The devil may use 
an argument which seems to contain some truth, for 
instance: ‘Enjoy yourself now; there is surely time for right¬ 
eousness in future years’; or ‘You pray so much; you must 
surely be beloved of God’; (ii) He may incite a passion in the 
soul, which one may or may not know to be sinful; (iii) He 
may make suggestions which are not sinful, but merely dis¬ 
tract the heart, such as reminding him of worldly affairs 
during the canonical prayer. This is the hardest type to 
remove; and it was thus that the Prophet said, ‘Whoever 
prays two rak^as without his nafs speaking to him of any 
worldly affair, shall have aU his former sins forgiven. ’ 

15 An Exposition of the Speed with which the Heart Changes, and^ 
Categorisation of Hearts on the basis of Change and^ Stability. 

The heart, being tbe battleground of angelic and satanic 
impulses, is like a target struck from all directions, and hence 
moves and changes rapidly. God has said: And We change 
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(nuqallib) their hearts and perceptions." There are three kinds 
of hearts in this respect, (i) The pious heart which self-disci¬ 
pline has purified of evil character traits, and which thus 
receives good suggestions from the higher world. Safe from 
the insinuations of Satan, it is the heart referred to in God’s 
word. Truly, in the remembrance of God do hearts find rest." (ii) 
The sinful heart filled with passion and evil character traits. 
Here the devil’s suggestions are actuaUy supported by the 
intellect, which has been habituated to following its whims. 
This may extend to all aspects of the soul, or only express 
itself in specific weaknesses, such as anger or greed, (iii) Most 
men, however, have the third kind, where the devil’s whis¬ 
perings, supported by the nafs, are countered by the voice of 
faith and the intellect. Victory will be decided by the relative 
predominance of character traits in the heart. 
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Notes to Appendix iii 


1 It is hoped that a complete 
translation of this work will appear 
in due course as part of the present 
series; a partial translation by the 
late R. McCarthy having already 
appeared: RJ. McCarthy {Freedom 
and Fulfillment, 363-82). For other 
translations see Appendix ii. In the 
present epitome I have been assist¬ 
ed by the summary included in the 
PhD thesis of Walter SkeUie, 

pp.LIV-LXXI. 

2 For these three terms see 
above, xxviii. 

3 The word junud, soldien, is 
probably an echo of the hadith: 
‘Spirits are mobilised soldiers,’ 
although it was used in Ghazali’s 
sense by the Brethren of Purity. 
(Rasa’ll, I. 311; Wensinck i.385.) 
Cf ^azali, Maqfad, 70, for a 
further use of the term. 


4 See Corbin, Avicenna, 301 n; 
Goichon, Lexique, no. 150, pp.70- 
i; also her translation of Ibn Sina’s 
K. al-Ishdrat, 317-8 (note 5), where 
the origin of the term in Aristode’s 
De Anima is oudined. 

5 For this hadith, see p.Lxiii 
above. 

6 The complete list is to be 
found on p. 10 of the Arabic; and 
should be compared with the 
inventory on pp.20-22 below. 

7 Q. Lxxxin:i4. For the heart 
as ‘mirror’, see e.g. van Ess, 
Gedankenwelt, 65-6; Schimmel, 
Mystical Dimensions, 171. 

8 See above, P.85C. 

9 Q. xxxix:22. 

10 See above, lxvii. 

11 Q. vi;iio. 

12 Q. xiii:28. 
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Harun al-Rashid, 126 

Ibn ‘Abbas, 10,14,108,118,138, 
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intention, xxv 
intimacy (uns), xxvii, 172 

Ka‘ba, 185AB 

al-Hasan al-Basri, xxiv, xxv. 

Ibn ‘Ajiba, lxxxiii 


intrepidity {najda), 21 

Kahmas, 113 

XXXIII, LVi, 13,15, 57, 82B, 108, 

Ibn ‘Arabi, xxxv, xli, lxxxi, xcii 


‘Iraq, 126-7 

kaldm, 237 

110,111,130,131,137 

Ibn ‘Ata’, 14 


irascible soul/faculty, liii, 19,20, 

Kamal Pasha-zade, lxxxiii 

hatif, 148 

Ibn Fatik, lxxxiv 


31,234-5 

kardmdt, 97 

Hatim al-Asamm, 69 

Ibn Hajar, lxxxii 


i$dbat al-?ann, 21 

al-Kattani, 14 

hawd, XIX, xxviii, xxxi, 59A 

Ibn Hanbal, xlviii 


1 isfidhbdja, 150 

kaztn al-ghay?, 21 

hayd’, 13,22,69,124E, 237 

Ibnjama'a, lxxxiii 


Ishaq ibn Hunayn, liii 

Kharijism, xxiii, xxvii, 37A 

hays, 157 

Ibn al-Jawzi, xliv, 44c 


‘is/i^ (passion), XLIV, LXX, 168,183 

J^alifa, LIV, Lxxxvii 

heart (qalb), xviii, xix, lxii, 29,35, 

Ibn Khafif, xliii 


(prophetic inerrancy), lxvii. 

khalwa, LXVII, 90 

38,40,53,81,824,90,93,98, 

Ibn Mas‘ud, iii 


88a 

khasdsa, 21 

118,119,126,128,234-244; 

Ibn al-Mubarak, 14 


-5 Isma‘ilism, liv 

khawdfir, lxvii, xcii, 240,241,242 

mirror of, 89,244,237,239 

Ibn Rushd, Lxxii 


istiqdma, 50 

al-Khidr, 145 

heaven, xxxvi-xxxvii, lxx, i ib. 

Ibn Salim, 127,152 


istishdta, 21 

al-Kindi, xliv, xlvi, liv, lvi 

13,119 

Ibn Sina, XLiv, XLix, lv-lvi, lxiv 


Uhdr, XXXIII 

knowledge, 55,236,238 

heedlessness, 21, 84,99, 241 

Ibn Taymiya, lxxxii 


i'^tikdf, LXXVI 

Kufa, 189 

hell, 49 

Hermeticism, liv 

Ibn Umm Maktum, 174 

Ibrahim ibn Adham, xxiii, 70,128, 


Jabal al-Likam, 61 

kufr, XVIII 

Kiing, Hans, lxxix 

hindibd, 150 

Hippocrates, lxi 

138,144,158 

Ibrahim al-Khawwa§, xxix, 61,90, 


Ja'far ibn Muhammad al- 5 adiq, 5 8, 

; 164 

langour {khiir), 20 

al-hiss al-mushtarak, 234 

138,160 


J Ja‘faribn Nu^ayr, 148 

Laraoui, Abdallah, 27A 

Homer, lvi 

Ibrahim al-Taymi, 138 


jdh, 85 

laughter, 118 

homosexuality, Lxxi, 34,174-6 

ilftildm, 124 


jandba, 125a 

al-lawh al-mahjuz, 238 

honey, 159 

Ihya’ ‘Ulum al-Din, Li, lxv, lxxvi. 


Jarir ibn ‘Abd Allah, 9 

leprosy, 111,127A 

hope (raja’), xx, xxii, xxiv, xxv. 

4 A ^ 


Jesus, 31, 54, 56,89,110, II2A, 116, 

Likam, Mount, 61 

xxvii; amal, 69 

Ijma", LXXXII ' 


' 138,173 

Lings, Martin, lxxxi 

houris, XXXVI, 119 

ikhlds, 162 


J Jews, 127B, 142,173, 188 

love {mababba, hubb), of God, 

hudd, XVIII 

Ikhwan al-$afa, liv-lv 


1 Jezebel, lxxxi 

XXIV, XXVII, 33,47,60; of the 

Hudhayfa, 52 

Lxvii, 236,238 


1 jiTifld, XX, LXIII, 56,97,108,235 

world, xxv, Lxxv, 3 3,47,61, 
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SPIRITUAL 

79,91,100; of the Prophet, 47; 
ofwomen, xliv, 165-191 
lubb, albdb, xvii-iii 
Luqman, xx, 13,113,119 

Ma^drij al-Quds (attributed to 
Ghazali), Lxxxvni 
mahdna, 21 
malakut, 138 
maldma, 162 a 
malice (shamata), 22 
Malik ibn Daygham, 146 
Malik ibn Dinar, xxiii, 59,74,113, 
146,158 

Maqdmdt, xxvi-xxvii 
Maqasidal-Faldsifa (ofGhazali), 

LXXII 

al-Maq$adal-Asnd (ofGhazali), 

XXXIV 

Ma'^rifa,46, 47,93a, 119,120, 158, 

162,172 

Marriage, xxiv, xxxvi, xxxvni, 

XLiii, Lxx, 11,60,169-70, 

171-82 

Ma'rufal-Karkhi, xxxiii, 158 
Mary, xxxix 

Massignon, L., xvi-ii, xxni 
al-Mawardi, Lvn 
al-Mawsili, 57 
Maymuna, 174 
mean, see ‘equilibrium’ 
meat, 151 

Mecca, xxix, 144,185-6 
medicine, 126,127; medical 

analogy in ethics, lii, lxi, 5,35, 

39,48,117 
Medina, 143,184 

Meditation (Jikr),xvn, xxx, 60,69, 
94B, 108,235 
memory, 235 
Michael, 149 


DISCIPLINE 
miracles, 97A 

Miskawayh, lv, lvi-lvii, lix, lx, 

LXI,LXII,LXIV, 17A 

Mtzdn al-'^amal (attributed to 
Ghazali), lxxxviii 
monks, 135,138-9 
Moses, XVII, 100, 112A, 116,145, 
166 

mosques, 125,126 
mothers, 181 

Muhammad the Prophet, as moral 
exemplar, xx-xxii, 14,22 and 
passim; life of, xxix, xci, 91; 
mother of, 184; and sexuality, 
XXXVI, XLii,LXXxv, 171; 
descendents of, xxxix; 
intercession of, 61 a 
Muhammad ibn Sulayman al- 
Hadtimi, 178 
Muhammad ibn Suwar, 81 
Muhammad ibn 'Umar, 13 8 
Muhammad ibn Wasi', 113 
mulfdsaba, xxvi, xxvii, lvii, lxii 
al-Muhasibi, xxvi,, xlviii, lxii, 
Lxv, Lxxv, 133A, 242 
mukdshafa (unveiling), lxvi,lxvii, 
4B, 89,98,138,139,237,238, 
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mundjdt, 120, 126 
al-MunqM min al-daldl (of 
Ghazali), xlviii 
muqarrabun, 74 
muraqqa'dt, 42 
murdqaba, xxvii 
murid, LXV, Lxxvii, 41,172 
mursal Tradition, 111 
muruunva, 10 ^ 

Musa ibn al-Ashajy,'i47 
music, 115D 

al-Muslimibn Sa'id, 138 
Mu'tazilism, xxvii, xlvi, 37 




General Index 


muzhir, 115 

pride (takabbur), 21, 41,97,100, 

myrobalan, 126 

163,236 

Nafi', 143 

Posidonius ofRhodes, lxxxvi 
P ythagorean thought, liv, lvi, lvii. 

Najran, 70 

LXIV 

nasturtium cress, 127 
al-Nawawi, lxxxii, lxxxiii 

qabd, 158 

nazar, lxx, 123,172,187-8 

al-Qarani, 138 

Neoplatonism, XLVii, lii-liii, liv. 

qariha, 118 

LVI 

Qasim al-Ju'i, 149 

Nisabur, 72 

Qays ibn 'Asim, 73 

Noah, II2A 

quinces, 150 

nobility (karam), 14, 21 

Qur’an, LXXii, 87,125A; and ethics. 

nuqabd’, 89B 

xvii-xxii, LVI, LXiii; recitation 

obscenity (waqdha), 22 

of. III, 116,152 

Quraysh, 70 

Orientahsm, xvii 

al-Qu^ayri, xxxiv, 82A, 130A 

Origen, lxxviii 

qufb, 89B 

Original sin, xxv, lxxviii 
orthodoxy, xxvii, xli, lxxv 

Rabi'a al-'Adawiya, LXXX, 178-9 

ostentation (riyd’), 22,162,164 

rahma, xviii, xxiv 

Ottoman society, lxxx 

Ramadan, xxix, xxx-xxxi 

oxymel, 150 

rational soul/faculty, liii, 19,3 i 

Pah, XCI 

al-Razi, Muljammad ibn Zakariya, 

XLIV, LIV, LXII 

parents, xxi, 186 

recklessness (tahawwur), 20 

Philo, XLVI 

remembrance (dhikr), xxx,LXVii, 

Philoponus, xlvi 

60,63,64,92,93,96,119,129, 

philosophy, xv, xlv-lviii, lix, 

135,239,240,241,242; dhikr 

LXXII, 238,239 

al-qalb, 93 

pigeons, 34 

repentance (tawbd), xx, 38,67,87 

Plato, XLIV, XLVII, LI, LXI 

resurrection, xviii, xxxv, 62,63, 

Platonism, xxxiv, lv, lvii; Platonic 

108,114,121,129,190 

virtues, lix 

al-RicJa, 71 

Plotinus, LII, LIV, Lxxxiv, 124E 

ridd, XXVII, XXXIII 

pomegranates, 128 

riydda, xxviii, xxix, lvi, lvii, 32, 

Porphyry, lii, liii, lvi, lxxxiv 

115.133-153 

Proclus, LXXXIV 

al-Rudhbari, 92A 

prayer, xxxi, xxxvi, xxxviii, 

Lxvii, 10,32,45A, 57, 67,8 oa, 

sa^dda, lxxxvi 

116,119,124,125,140,152,241 

fabr, XXXI, 22 
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SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 


St Augustine, 124E 
Stjohn Chrysostom, xxiii 
SahJ al-Tustari, xxiii, xxxi, xxxii, 
XLiii, Lxiv, xcii, 1 5 ,73,81,89, 
97 A, 114,129,134,137,138, 

152,157,161A 
Sa'id ibn Jubayr, 173 
Sa'^Id ibn al-Musayyib, 167, 179, 
180 

sakanjubin, 150A 
Salih al-Murri, 148 
Salman al-Farisi, 52 
salt, 128 

[al-]Sarial-Saqati, 62, 125,149,159 
Satan, xix, xlii, lxvii, 88,89,94, 
107, III, 166,236,240 
al-Sawad, 126 
Scales {mizan), 7, 9 
scopophilia, 123,172,187-8 
scrupulousness (wara^), 22,90, 
133,158 
senses, 234 

sensus communis, 234 
sexual relations, desire, xxxi, 
xxxv-XLV,Lxx,432,107, 

122,123,151,165-191 
Shafi‘I law, xvi, xlvii, lviii, lxxiv, 
50B 

Shah al-Kirmani, xxxii, 15 
shahama, 21 
shahid, 175 a 

Shaqiqal-Balkhi, 113,144 
al-^a'rani, lxxxiii, xci 

^a'wana, XL 

shawq, xxvii 

Shaykh (spiritual master), lx, lxi, 
Lxn, XCI, 29,41,51,54,88,92, 
95 ,156,160 
al-^ibli, 44c, 92,118 
shirk, XIX, 161 
Shihsm, XXIII, xxvii 


?iddiq, 4, 60, 74,123,133A, 134, 
138,141,156,163,183,237 
sighar al-nafs, 21 
sikbaj, 144 

silence (famt), xxx, 59,68,88,89, 
90 

Sinai, xvii 
sirdt, 49 

sleepnessness {sahr), xxxii, 88,89, 
90,114,123-5 
Socrates, Lxxxi 

solitude, xxix-xxx, lxvii, 65,69, 
88,89 

Solomon, 173 

soul {nafs), passional, xix-xx, 

XXVI, XXVII, xxx,, XXXI, 

16,18,34-5,39,45,233 and 
passim; faults in, 51-4; ammdra 
bi ’l-su ’, xxviii, 233,235; 
lawivdma, xxviii, 233; 
mufma’inna, xxviii, 233; 
Platonic division of, li, liii, lv, 
Lix, 19A, 22; Ibn Sina on, lvi; 
in Neoplatonism, lv; subdual 
of, XXXI, Lii,LXiii and passim. 
subhdn Allah, 93,152 
Sufyan al-Thawri, xxx, xxxiii, 57, 
152,158,176 

Sulayman al-Khawwas. 138 
Sulayman ibn Yasar, 184-6 
suluk, 84 
sunna, 139 
al-Suyufi, lxxxiii 
spirit (ruh), xxviii, lvi, lxxvi, 16, 
93 A, 233-4, 235 
spite, 22 

steadfastness (thabdt) ,21 ^ 

Stoicism, li, liv, lviP, lx, lxxiv, 

LXXXVII 

stupidity (balah), 20,21 
swindling, 21 
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Tahdfut al-faldsifa, lxxii 

veil, XXXVIII 

tahajjud, 124,140 

vices, xxx 

taqlid, lxiii,lxvi, 85,132,158,237, 

virginity, celibacy, xxiii, xxxv. 
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XLii-XLiii, 172 

‘tasting’ (dhawq) lxvi, 120 
tawadu", xxxiii 

Wahb ibn Munabbih, 13, 58,142 

tawakkul, XX, 44c 

al-Walid ibn 'Abd al-Malik, 181 

Tawus, no 

wara', 22 

tawhid, 4B 

al-Wasiti, xxxiii, i 5 

temperance Gffa), 20,21,22 

waswds, LXVII, 115,240, 242; and 

TertuUian, xxxv 

see ‘khawdtir 

thaqdbat al-ra’y, 21 

wird, 58 

al-Thawri, 138 

wisdom (hikma), 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 

Theology of Aristotle, xlvii 

46, 68,119,126 

al-Tifashi, lxxxiii 

wit, 22 

tolerance {musdmah'^a), 22 

iMtr prayer, 124 

Torah, in, 114 

witnessing {mushahada), lxvi, 237 

al-Tusi, Najir al-Din, xc, 77A 

women, xxxvii-xxxvm, 12,177 

Tustar, 82 

wool, 108, no 

al-Tustari, see ‘Sahl’ 

world (dunya), xx, xxv, 62,63 and 

tyranny (jur), 20 

passim. 

Uhud, 70 
hlamd', 47, 84 

Wuhayb ibn al-Ward, 58 

Yahya ibn 'Adi, xliv, lv, lvi 

'Umaribn 'Abd al-'Aziz, 59 

Yahya ibn Mu'adh al-Razi, xxiv. 

'Umar ibn al-Khattab, 12,14, 52, 

xxv,i 3 ,14,57,113.141 

113,135,142,143.159,160 

Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Hari^i, 74 

Umayyads, xxiii, i8id 

Yasar ibn 'Umayr, 144 

Umm Habiba, 11 

Y azid ibn Abi Sufyan, 143-4 

UmmSalama, 174 

Yazidal-Ruqayii, 59 

uns, xxvii, 172 

Yusufibn Asbat, 73 

unveiling {mukdshafa) , lxvi, lxvii, 

4B, 89,98,138,139,237,238, 

al-Zabidi, 44c 
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zaqqum, 121 

Usama ibn Sharik, 10 

zdwiya, 92 

Usama ibn Zayd, 109,110 

zakdt, 118 

'Utba al-Ghulam, 144,147,148 

Zoroastrian, 39, 72 

Uways al-Qarani, 73 

Zuhayr, 138 

vainglory, 21 

Zulay^a, lxxx, 58,184 
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